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Full “Land” War Risk 
Insurance Available 
For Fixed Property 


Fire Companies ; Were Ready When 
War Started to Offer New 
Policies to Public 


TWO TYPES OF COVERAGE 


One Insures Against Damage By 
Armed Forces; Other Physical 
Loss Caused By Vandalism 


By E. A. Cordes 
Engineering Dept., America Fore In- 
urance and Indemnity Group 
During the World War of 1914-1918, 
and particularly after this country went 
into the war, there was a very substan- 
tial demand for so-called war risk in- 
surance covering fixed property in this 

country. 

While the war risk peril had previous- 
ly been covered in certain all-risk con- 
tracts, such as marine insurance, this 
was the first time in this country the 
coverage was developed as a separate 
class of insurance for non-marine busi- 
ness. It was entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the usual classes of insur- 
ance in vogue at the time, with little 
danger of overlapping coverages or 
question of where one contract began 
and another left off. Then, as now, the 
stan lar¢ rd fire insurance contracts of most 
of our states among other things denied 
liability for loss or damage “caused di- 
rectly or indirectly by invasion, insur- 
rection, riot, civil war or commotion or 
by milite iry or usurped power.” In four 
states the acts of “foreign enemies” are 
also included in the exclusion. 


Companies Ready When War Started 





With the war clouds in Europe get- 


ting thicker earlier this year American 
underwriters of capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies realized that sooner or 
later there again would be a demand for 
this type of insurance. Consequently a 
special committee of the Explosion Con- 
ference, which has supervision for a 
majority of the capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies over this and _ allied 
classes of insurance, started a number 
of months ago to give intensive study 
to the problem of meeting the demand 
hen and if it developed. The results 
of the study were promulgated by the 
Explosion Conference under date of 
September 1, 1939, 

\ little thought speedily convinced the 
conunittee that the problem of war risk 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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“Mobilizing for Security 
through Individual Enterprise’ 


—(Theme of the 1939 Convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents) 


John A. Stevenson, speaking at the 1938 Convention, 
said :— 

“One of the real advantages of an Association of this 
kind is that it provides a common meeting ground where 
we can discuss our problems with a view to working out 
practical solutions. The problem of working out the 
methods of distributing our product which are in the best 
interests of our policyholders and the public and which 
will, at the same time, enable us to maintain our organi- 
zations in the healthy condition necessary for efficient 
service, is not merely an agency department problem. 
It is a problem of vital importance to our business as a 
whole. As such, it concerns the head of every life insur- 
ance company—and, in working toward its solution, we 
should, in my judgment, make maximum use of facilities 
afforded by this great Association.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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War Abroad Brings 
Problems In U. S. Of 
Underwriting Concern 


Companies Are » Watching Situation 
Carefully, Especially Those 
Who May Go Abroad 


VIEWPOINTS HERE DIFFER 


Not Always Easy to Define ‘War 
Risk’’; Bombing Possibilities In- 
crease European Hazards 


By William H. Dallas 


Vice-President, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. 


The first eight months of this year did 
not bring anything new or startling in 
the way of life insurance underwriting 
developments. Some of us in the busi 
ness felt that we detected a continuing 
tendency to somewhat greater liberality 
toward large risks. 

As the war clouds gathered in August 
there were some informal discussions and 
a considerable amount of speculation as 
to what would happen if war really broke 
out again. Probably a majority of those 
who are actively engaged in life under- 
writing today did not go through the war 
underwriting experiences from 1914 
1918. Searching of the records and files 
took place. Some companies dug out 
their old war clauses and their old cir- 
culars and instructions bearing on war 
risks. Some even began examining thei 
mortality statistics for the years 1914 to 
1918. 

War Declaration a Shock 

The declaration of war by rl 
came as a very distinct shock. Those « 
us who were underwriting be ang radian busi 
ness had an immediate oblem. It is 
my impression that ot of us 
really prepared for the situation as 
developed. 

The various companies involved met 
the issue in somewhat different ways. 
Of course, all new Canadian issues now 
carry a war clause. 

Several things developed from the Can- 
adian experience. First we were not pre- 
pared with war clauses, necessary unde 
writing restrictions, and detailed “evo 
tions to the field. In the second place 
there was a big increase in the new $i 
ness written on lives within prob able 
military ages. This grew by leaps an 
bounds and had reached rather sizeable 
proportions before the various companie S 
were able to communicate with their field 
forces. The third development was the 
situation as regards the field forces 
Many of the men who were soliciting 
business during this period felt that the 
home offices should, and would, under- 
write all the business they closed, r 
ing the war risk, up to the time definite 
information was received in the agency) 
from the home office concerned 

Predicament of Home Office 
Underwriters 

The home office underwriters were i: 

a predicament. Were they obligated to 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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TNEC Puts One State Department Under 


ire As Commissioners Met In Biloxi 


Economic 
action in 


The Temporary National 
Committee again went into 
Washington when on Thursday of last 
week a sub-committee began a series of 
hearings, this time the testimony being 
in connection with the promotion and 
consolidation of life 
panies, with reinsurance and rewriting 
activities coming in for particular atten- 
connection with the consolida- 


insurance com- 


tion in 
tions. 
SEC picked as the company to use in 
setting off the fireworks one which 
failed some years ago in Missouri. It 
was a bad failure, and put the Kansas 
Insurance Department on the spot for a 
time as it had made numerous exami- 
nations of the company. 
The Federal Reserve 

Name of company was the Federal Re- 
serve Life of Kansas City, which in 
1920 was organized on the “stock 
Wesley Hall 
salesman, and ID. H. 
W. H. Greg- 
company 
work. It 
most 


with 
policy” basis by Gregory, 
a former insurance 
Holt, who was a banker. 
ory had a 
respect to the 


contract 


contract with the 
agency 


and a 


with 
was an exclusive 
profitable one for Gregory, 
dead. He placed the contract with an 
agency company which he organized and 
called Federal Agency Investment Corp. 
When companies were reinsured in 
Federal Reserve agents of Federal 
Agency Investment Corp. got 
rewriting or “transferring” the 
holders. Federal Agency Investment 
Corp. got commissions on the transfers 


who is 


busy in 
policy- 


Considerable testimony was heard re- 


garding the examinations of the Kansas 
State Insurance Department under the 
regimes of Commissioners Travis, Hobbs 
and Baker, with special emphasis placed 
on the activities of Major W. K. Hern- 
don, former chief examiner of the Kan- 
sas ‘Department, one of which activities 
was acting as a reinsurance intermedi- 
ary. He introduced one company to the 
Federal Reserve. It took over. He re- 
ceived a commission for it. Major 
Herndon, now an officer in the National 
Guard Reserve Corps, was not at the 
hearing. It is reported he will be at 
one of the hearings next week when he 
will have the opportunity to tell his 
side of the story. 


No Publicity for a Damaging Report 


A letter written to Major W. R. 
Baker, when he was insurance commis- 
sioner of Kansas, offering help in a 
campaign if he decided to run for re- 
election, and also giving fatherly advice 
of a political nature, and which was 
signed by W. H. Gregory, was read 
into the record last week. 

Chief Examiner Gesell also called at- 
tention to a joint examination made 
about the Federal Reserve Life. This 
report, about 250 pages of typewriting 
in length, made by examiners of sev- 
eral states, was submitted to the Kan- 
Sas insurance commissioner. There were 
hearings on the report before the Kan- 


now 


sas commissioner in which other states 
participated. There was no public hear- 
ing and it was never given publicity 
until last week. Acting Chairman 
Joseph J. O’Connell, special assistant to 
the general counsel, representing the 
Treasury Department, asked: 

“Do you know why it was determined 
not to publish the report or to give it 
any publicity ?” 

The witness, Herbert W. Jordan, Kan- 
sas City, a former examiner of the 
Kansas Department, said, “Because cer- 
tain conditions complained of had been 
remedied and a substantial contribution 
had been made to the surplus of the 
company. It was felt that no good pur- 
pose would be served in making avail- 


able to the public the nature of the con- 
ditions found to exist in that company. 


First Limelight on a Department 


It was the first time during the hear- 
ings that so much emphasis was placed 
on the operations of a State Insurance 
Department, and a particularly interest- 
ing angle was that while Chief Exam- 
iner Gesell was ‘putting the Kansas De- 
partment under the calcium the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
was holding its convention in Biloxi, 
Miss. The commissioners in turn were 
discussing SEC at their convention, all 
having received questionnaires from SEC 
asking a flock of leading questions about 
the Departments. The commissioners 





Two Prominent SEC Men 





Pictures, Inc. 


Gerhard A. Gesell (right), chief examiner, insurance study, SEC, and Ernest J. 
Howe, chief financial adviser of study for SEC. 


chief examiner of insurance wit- 
~ is a 29 year old lawyer 
named Gerhard A. Gesell. His title is 
special counsel, insurance section, Mon- 
opoly Study. He is shown in accompany- 
ing cut with E. J. Howe of SEC. 

Among other witnesses he has cross- 
examined Frederick H. Ecker and Leroy 
A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life; Thomas 

3uckner, New York Life; Thomas I. 
Parkinson, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; L. Edmund Zacher, Travelers; 
Charles F. Williams, Western & South- 
ern; and M. J. Cleary, Northwestern 
Mutual. 

He is a Yale College graduate of class 
of 1932; Yale School of Law graduate of 
class of 1935. 

After graduation he was admitted to 
Connecticut bar. He joined the general 
counsel’s staff of SEC in July, 1935. His 
work with the commission has included, 
in addition to the Richard Whitney (New 
York Stock Exchange) case, the repre- 


The 


nesses at TNEC 


sentation of the Commission in a series 
of civil and criminal cases, and the prep- 
aration of such cases for trial. Immedi- 
ately prior to appointment as special 
counsel for the insurance section he was 
handling a series of exemption cases 
arising under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. 

His father is Dr. Arnold L. Gesell, 
professor of Yale University and direc- 
tor of the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment. 

Ernest Howe is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Denver and of Columbia Busi- 
ness School. After leaving the latter 
school, where he got a Master of Science 
degree, he went with an investment 
house in Wall Street. He became spe- 
cial financial representative of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Then 
after experience with Lehman Brothers, 
New York investment house, he joined 
SEC where he is chief financial adviser 
of the insurance study. 


believe that Washington is all set in an 
attempt to put over Federal insurance 
control and at Biloxi they left no doubt 
of their attitude that they did not want 
state supervision to give way to na- 
tional supervision. One particularly 
good talk on the subject was made 
Commissioner Blackall of Connecticut. 


The present series of hearings, which 
are developing sensational reading ma- 
terial for daily newspaper readers, may 
last a month. Next on the agenda will 
be the hearings based on the invest- 
ment questionnaire replies. Following 
that will be the hearings based on the 
life insurance “sales questionnaire”’— 
production. 

The reinsurance hearings played to 
the smallest gallery there has yet been 
at the hearings. Only regular in at- 
tendance was Terence F. Cunneen, in- 
surance manager of Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States. There were 
no prominent insurance executives in 
the handful of snectators. A former 
prominent figure in the business. Mas- 
sey Wilson. who with E. W. Merritt, 
Tr., eventually got control of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life, was an earlv arrival 
when the hearing started on Thursday 
of last week. He sat alone. On Friday 
he testified. Asked hy The Eastern 
Underwriter what he is now doing he 
said, “T am a farmer in Alabama.” 


Companies Reinsured 


The first witness was Vernon B. Holt 
of Kansas Citv. an auditor, son of D. 
H. Holt, and who became secretary and 
treasurer of the Federal Reserve Life. 
He eave the names of the companies 
which the Federal Reserve Life rein- 
sured. 

First one was Providers Life of Chi- 
caro. That was in April, 1926. It had 
$89,500.000 insurance in force. Next 
came the Union National, reinsured in 
November. 1926. Then in April, 1928, 
the United States Reserve Life was re- 
insured. Latter had $5,000.000 in force. 
Next came the Reserve Life & Acci- 
dent of Arkansas Citv. Kan., which had 
136.000 policies in force. In November, 
1928, the Farmers National “Life was 
taken over. Its headquarters were in 
Huntineton, W. Va., and it had $42,- 
000.000 in force. 

After the last reinsurance the Fed- 
eral Life had $70,000.000 insurance in 
force, with assets of between $8,000,000 
and $9,000,000. It operated in six states; 
was frequently examined by Kansas, one 
of the examiners being Maior Herndon. 

Mr. Gesell asked Mr. Holt if Hern- 
don had an interest in the company. 
He said no. Asked if he had been in- 
terested in any way in the Gregory 
agency contract he said yes. He 
thought that for some period of time 
Herndon received part of the first year’s 
commission that Gregory received. At 
one time, was his recollection, the com- 
mission was 214% and at another 
time 5%. 

Gregory’s “Agency Contract” 

About Federal Reserve’s agency con- 
tract with Gregory Mr. Holt, the former 
secretary of the Federal Reserve Life, 
said: : 

“The contract provided for certain 
first year commissions and certain re- 
newal commissions. The first year com- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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missions were graded from 90% of the 
first year premiums downward. The 
bulk of the business written was on the 
25 Pay Life, and the Ordinary life plan, 
and that commission was 90%. The 
renewal commission was 10%, or, per- 
haps, it was 15% for the first year and 
10% over the next nine.” 

Mr. Gesell: Did he have an exclusive 
contract ? 

Mr. Holt: Yes. 

Mr. Gesell: Did he place this contract 
in an ageney company of his own? 

Mr. Holt: Yes, he organized a cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Gesell: 
ploy salesmen to that corporation. 

Mr. Holt: Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Gesell: And this corporation 
which he created and assigned the con- 
tract to, it was known as the Federal 
Agency Investment Corp., was it not? 

Mr. Holt: Yes. 


And then he would em- 


Gregory’s Commissions 


Mr. Gesell: When companies were re- 
insured in the Federal Reserve am _ | 
correct in) saying that Mr. Gregory's 
agency contracts then applied as 
against the premiums paid to the Fed 
eral Reserve by policyholders of the 
companies which were reinsured ? 

Mr. Holt: If they rewrote the policies 
and issued policies under the name of 
Federal Reserve his agency contract ap- 
plied. If they did not rewrite the poli- 
cies, if the policies remained under the 
name of the company that was rein- 
sured, his contract did not apply. How- 
ever, | believe that during the time he 
was in control of the company that they 
rewrote the policies of all the companies 
that were reinsured, and in that event 
his agency contract would have applied 
and he would have received the renewal 
commissions, 

Mr. O’Connell: If the policies were 
rewritten would he receive merely a re- 
newal commission, or the 90% com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Holt: He received the 90% if the 
policy were rewritten on the basis 
which provided for a new first’ year 
premium. The basis that was asked as- 
sumed that a man had a policy in the 
company which was reinsured with a 
cash value of $100. We would rewrite 
that policy under a separate or differ- 
ent plan, and use that $100 cash value 
to pay one first year premium plus, per- 
haps, a number of renewal premiums for 
him. In that event, the first year pre- 


mium, the commission on the first year’ 


premium, would go to the agency con- 
tract. 

Mr. Gesell: When you talk about “re- 
writing” policies what do you mean? 

Mr. Holt: A new policy is issued to 
the old policyholder of the reinsured 
company. 

Mr. Gesell: In other words, after the 
reinsurance agreement is signed, per- 
sons representing the Federal Reserve 
would approach the policyholders of the 
company reinsured, and switch them 
from the policies they held in the com- 
pany which was being reinsured, into 
policies in the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Holt: That's right. 

Mr. Gesell: And that operation of 
switching the policyholders is termed 
“rewriting” or “transfer work” is it not? 

Mr. Holt: Transfer work. 


Union National Merger 


Chief Examiner Gesell devoted con- 
siderable time to tracing the compli- 
cated details growing out of the rein- 
surance of the Union National Life by 
the Federal Reserve Life. Testimony of 
Vernon Holt was to the effect that W. 
H. Gregory, then president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life, had made a profit of 
$80,000 out of the transaction and that 


a profit was also made by Major Hern- 
don. The transaction, unusually com- 
plicated, involved a new issue of stock. 
Mr. Gesell was curious to know how the 
consent of the Kansas Insurance De- 
partment had finally been received for 
permitting the merger to take place. 
State Examiners Scorching Joint 
Examination 

The subject of the “suppressed re- 
port” of the examiners of several states 
about the tangled affairs of the Federal 
Reserve Life was taken up. Examiner 
Gesell looked quizically at the docu- 
ment, which was unusually heavy. He 
read the conclusions, Some of the al- 
legations the examiners made follow: 

“Frequently changing the by-laws of 
the company prior to May, 1927, when 
the present insurance code went into ef- 
fect, without complying with the law 
governing such changes. 

“Irregular payment of policy dividends. 

“Permitting W. H. Gregory to use 
the name of the company and the office 
machinery to assist himself in disposing 
of certain stock for his own benefit. 


Some Worthless Securities 


“Accepting from the Providers Life as 
a credit on policy reserves under the 
reinsurance contract of April 30, 1926, 
certain securities which would have been 
found worthless if they had been in- 
spected in good faith. 

“Buving mortgages with a face value 
of $50,000 from the Providers Life, in 
addition to the securities turned over as 
reserves, and then charging the loss 
sustained on these mortgages back 
against the reinsurance contract. 

“Tssuing 8,000 shares of stock on De- 
cember 21, 1925, to W. H. Gregory for 
$10 a share without any action on the 
part of the board of directors and at a 
price that was $16 a share lower than 
the then actual book value of the stock. 

“Careless and inaccurate methods of 
writing up or of issuing of stock cer- 
tificates. 

“Entering into a contract with the 
Postal Life & Casualty Co., Kansas 
City, on the reinsurance of the Acci- 
dent Department, thus attempting to ab- 
solve W. H. Gregory and others from 
all responsibility for losses suffered by 
the Federal Reserve Life during the op- 
eration of the Accident Department. 

“Frequent changes in number of di- 
rectors without amending the charter. 


Unnecessary Bank Borrowing 


3orrowing $50,000 from the Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, when 
there was on deposit in bank funds far 
in excess of the amount borrowed. 

“Failure to enter on the record of the 
Federal Reserve Life either the $50,000 
borrowed money or its repayment. 

“Carrying large company balances in 
certain banks where the officers of the 
company were heavily indebted person- 
ally. 

“Failing to act promptly in the best 
interests of the company in foreclosing 
the Providers (Mississippi County) 
mortgages and in bringing to justice the 
perpetrators of this fraud upon the 
company. 

“Creating numerous offices and paying 


salaries to the officers filling same in ex- 
cess of the value of the services ren- 
dered by such officers. 

“Accepting from the United States 
Reserve Insurance Corp. in satisfaction 
of the reinsurance contract securities 
that fell far short of meeting the statu- 
tory requirements. 

“Accepting from the Farmers National 
Life in satisfaction of the reinsurance 
contract securities that were improper 
and securities that fell far short of 
statutory requirements. 


Removed Liquid Assets 
“Taking liquid assets from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life in exchange for the 
Farmers National Life office building in 
Chicago, in violation of Section 40-228 
Kansas Insurance Code. 

“Using the machinery of the company 
to twist United States Reserve policy- 
holders just after the Federal Reserve 
Life had paid for and had taken over 
the business, and paying a heavy com- 
mission on the twisted business, all for 
the benefit of an officer of the Federal 
Reserve Life. 

“Purchasing and accepting the im- 
proper assets from the Huron Invest- 
ment Co—the Commonwealth Fire & 
Marine.” 

And so on at length with consider- 
able to say about real estate transactions. 
Massey Wilson on Stand 

Massey Wilson went on the stand Fri- 
day. He said he had bought into the 
Federal Reserve with Merritt, paying 
cash and trading preferred stock of his 
Insurance Investment Corporation. Asked 
how he became interested, he said that 
Merritt came to him and said he was 
buying a block of 8,000 shares in Federal 
Reserve for $375,000 and “wanted me to 
join him. IT thought he was paying too 
much. He then wanted me to loan him 
$125,000. T was then in the business of 
buying and selling insurance companies 
and insurance stocks. I loaned him the 
money, some of it myself; some of it 
through the company of which I was 
president, Insurance Investment Corpo- 
ration of St. Louis.” 

He found the Gregory agency contract 
a burden; and finally retired along with 
Merritt and Frank Bushman, Detroit 
real estate loan man, became president. 
One reason he retired was that the 
company was having difficulty with Com- 
missioner Hobbs of Kansas about its 
assets and Attorney General of Kansas 
had suggested that Merritt get out. 

Wilson said if Merritt got out he 
would, too. He said he kept control of 
the stock and insisted that a strong 
board of five be appointed. The com- 
pany had made loan contracts with the 
Bushman interests and the Bushmans 
had loaned money on its stocks it re- 
insured and was financially pretty heav- 
ily interested. “He stood well with the 
community,” said Wilson. 

Bushman Becomes Investment Agent 

Bushman became the investment agent 
of the company. He had a contract to 
invest the company s funds in real estate 
at 50% of its value, and such securities 
as the company would hold for an 
amount that practically absorbed the 
company’s investment business. He was 


Chummy Advice to Commissioner 


The Federal Reserve Life first cam- 
paigned for Major W. R. Baker when 
he ran for office in 1922 and was elected 
insurance commissioner of Kansas. 
Thereafter as long as he was a candi- 
date the company campaigned for him. 
He was commissioner several terms. 
On August 5, 1926, the late W. H. 
Gregory, then president of the Federal 
Reserve Life, sent the following letter 
to Major Baker, offering political ad- 
vice. It was after a successful political 
campaign : 

“It seems to me that one of the 
most important things now is for you 
to write the people here in Wyandotte 
County a letter of appreciation—thank 
them for their good work. 

“For instance: when a judge on the 


bench lays aside judicial matters and 
goes out to work for vou, that should 
be acknowledged in a letter that shows 
feeling. 

“Tf you are too busy to do this send 
us your stationery and we will have the 
proper letters written for each and 
every one; send them back and you can 
sign them or you can make such changes 
as you like. Rest assured they will be 
written in the proper spirit and they 
will be written to fit the case. 


Suspected His Ambition 


“We do not know what vour ambi- 
tion is—no one has ever told us—but a 
great secret has been discovered by me. 
If you should like to continue as su- 
perintendent of insurance for the fourth 





Howe’s Financial Analysis 
Chief Financial Adviser Ernest 
Howe of the O'Mahoney Committee’s 
insurance study, and who is. with 
SEC, has compiled an investment an- 
alysis of twenty-six leading life insur- 
ance companies, and which will soon 
be made public. In this volume Mr. 
Howe has made this analysis of in- 
vestments in 300 different ways. 











given a contract for $1,750,000 spread 
over a seven-year period. The Federal 
Reserve agreed to buy mortgages from 
him. 

Another witness, J. B. De Buchananne 
of Miami, now manager of an apartment 
house, and who left the insurance busi- 
ness in 1928, had formed North 
American Holdine Co. with J. L. Babler 
and Massey Wilson. The holding com- 
pany’s chief business was brokering in- 
surance company stocks. It was active 
in purchase of companies. He said he 
sometimes was tipped off by State In- 
surance Departments about companies 
which might be bought. He alleged that 
Herndon was broker in one company 
which was bought. At one time the 
witness was president of Providers Life. 

Last witness was Eva Dorothy Nordell, 
now with Occidental Life, and once cash- 
iers of the Federal Reserve Life which 
was reinsured by the Occidental. 





or fifth, sixth or seventh term, and so 
on, this secret will enable you to do so 
It is not necessary to talk about it, 
but in a short time plans should be 
laid. However, the work should be 
done so unobtrusively that no one would 
realize your ambition, or the point at 
which you were driving until the proper 
time. 

“Think this matter over, and if at any 
time in the future you are in a receptive 
mood we could discuss the plan. 

“In this campaign, something was 
learned by me about politics. It seems 
there are four essentials: (a) some 
money; (b) some brains; ((c) hard 
work; (d) friends. 

“It requires some money to acquire 
ammunition and guns and then to plant 
them in the right spot. It requires 
brains to know what to do, how to do 
it: and to know what your opponent is 
doing and how to out-general him. It 
requires hard work because nothing 
worthwhile can be accomplished without 
hard work. It requires friends—friends 
with whom one can trade and with whom 
one may work—friends who can turn 
the trick for one. * * * 

Senator Vincent 

“It seems you are in a position now 
to get anything you wish along politic al 
lines, although it is our impression that 
some fight will be made upon you at 
the next session of the legislature, but 
we can find out in advance what they 
wish to do and Senator Vincent, if you 
will pardon a slang expression, will have 
the ‘low-down’ on it. 

“You must take off your hat to him 
when if comes to politics. He knows a 
great deal about the game. And he will 
place the cards on the table in a man- 
ner that everything will move along 
satisfactorily to all concerned. He will 
smooth the rough edges. 

“Senator Vincent has been in politics 
for a quarter of a century and six 
vears and he loves to smile at the other 
fellow. He has an attractive smile that 
sinks deeply into the heart of his op- 
ponent. 

“Congratulations and very besi wishes, 


‘W. H. GREGORY.” 


BROOKLYN BROKERS’ COURSE 
On February 5, 1940, the Brooklyn 
Academy will commence the eleventh 
term of the course conducted for pros- 
nective insurance brokers. This course 
is recognized by the New York State 
Insurance Department. At present it 
consists of 108 hours of classroom in- 
struction. The course is conducted by 
3ernard G. Werbel. The academy is 


located at Montague and Henry Streets, 
Brooklyn 
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TNEC Insurance Hearings of Fall and 


Late Summer Sessions Reviewed 


In its issue of October 6 The Eastern 


Underwriter reviewed the hearings of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee (Monopoly Committee) covering 
the period of inquiry 
are chosen by 


into methods by 
which directors insur 
functions, and 
admin- 


ance companies, their 


some other details of company 
istration as well as the inquiry into in 
The Eastern 


ter-company relationships. 
reviews the 


Underwriter now briefly | th 
high spots in the sessions which fol 
lowed the early Summer 
and were held up to the time 
Monopoly Committee resumed its hear- 
ings in Washington on December 
Examination of this record discloses 
that those sessions had largely to do 
with inquiries about Industrial life in- 
surance and about methods of produc- 
in Industrial life 


adjournment 


when the 


tion, not only insur- 


but Ordinarv as well. The exam- 
iners were insistent upon explanations 
about so-called high-pressure selling ot 


aspects of 


ance, 


various 
The impress nl 


life insurance and 
terminations of policies 
business that the SEC, 


was given the : 
inquiry, is critical 


which conducts the 


of methods of agents; that it peneves 


life insurance is oversold; that it . 
with disfavor upon special campaigns ot 
selling, and the business also feels tha 
the SEC thinks a large volume of in- 
surance can be written withe it agents 

One reason for that belief | is the in- 
quiry made of Major Parkinson, presi 
dent of E quite uble, as to whether the lat- 
ter did not think under Federal Reserve 
that national banks should be selling 
life insurance in small towns. Further- 
more, there was emphasis about sale of 
insurance by savings which had 
been emphasized several times since 
TNEC hearings began, especially in tes- 
timony about Massachusetts Savings 
Bank life insurance. 


The Burial Fund Enigma 


Another aspect of the inquiry which 
caused concern in life insurance was ap- 
pearance as a witness of a Social Se- 
curity Board actuary who outlined a 
plan for a Government $250 burial in- 
surance fund. Appearance of that wit- 
ness was a surprise and a puzzle as it 
was announced that he was not there 
in his official capacity, but as an in- 
dividual. It was then noted that his 
appearance had followed a long line of 
witnesses in the Industrial insurance in- 
quiry, some of the witnesses being actu- 
aries. Observers felt that the SEC 
might have a $250 burial insurance plan 
of benefits up its sleeve. The Senator 
Wagner plan of Government annuities 
has not even been hinted at in hearings 
thus far. The Wagner plan was a news- 
paper leak, and not given out by SEC 
publicity people 

Big play SEC gave to gg gen of 


banks, 


Morris H. Siegel, radio critic of Indus- 
trial life insurance and a life “sd irance 
counselor who gives advice on a fee 
basis, alse o pr ved disturbing to the in- 
surance fraternitv. SEC put him on the 





stand immedi re preceding Lerov A 
Lincoln, president Metropolitan Life 
Among insurance men who testified a 
the hearings covered in this article are 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Charles F. Williams, president Western 
& Southern; Henry B. Sutphen and F 
Bruce Gerhard, vice-presidents Pruden- 
tial; William W. Van Nults, secretary 
of that company; M. E. Davis, actuary 
Metropolitan Life, and L. Edmund 
Zacher, president of the Travelers. 
TNEC had reconvened on August 23 
after July 14 adjournment. Subject under 
review being Industrial life insurance. 


The first meeting began with testimony 
by Dr. Donald H. Davenport, special 
economic consultant SEC, who presented 
many charts and figures about details of 
the business. Next, came some testi- 
mony about the affairs of the Monu- 
mental Life, having to do with that 
company changing from a mutual to a 
stock company. 


Lincoln Defends Agency System 


President Lincoln was the first of the 
prominent chief executives to be called 
in the Industrial insurance study. On 
the stand a large part of two davs, he 
was ee frank in his answers. He 


made vigorous defense of the agency 
care wo Questioning of previous wit- 
nesses had indicated SEC examiners re- 


garded it as wasteful and inefficient as 
they had directed witnesses to answer 
questions playing up those allegations. 

Mr. Lincoln began by commenting 
sharply on those counselors who, for 
a fee, have told people on the radio and 
elsewhere about their existing insurance. 
He declared there is an utter lack of 
necessity for re sorting to a fee counselor 
for anvthing. “We are there to serve 
our policyholders and so are our agents. 
Everyone of our agents is desirous that 
he shall serve the policyholders,” he 
said. 

During his testimony Mr. Lincoln said 
about fee counselors: “Their malign in- 
fluence on policyholders and on the 
splendid body of agents in this coun- 
try, not only Metropolitan but all other 
agents, is something that we felt should 
be combatted. There are hundreds of 
thousands of agents in this country and 
the activities of counselors, the kind of 
material which these people recite over 


the radio, is a direct attack on the 
agent.” 
Quotes Morris H. Siegel 


Mr. Lincoln cited some extracts from 
broadcasts given by Morris H. Siegel, a 
counselor. He quoted as an extract from 
a Siegel statement: “I have said to you 
a thousand times the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York is not 
and never has been operated in the in- 
terest of those who pay the premiums.” 
He gave some other quotations. One of 
them follows: 

“Most of you have had personal ex- 
perience with the insulting, high-handed 
manner in which agents treat those 
whose money supports them, and most 
of you also know how much misrepre- 
sentation they resort to in selling their 
policies. Remember that if your agents 
had the truth on their sides they would 
stand up and say so. Instead, they lie, 
deceive you, frighten you, bully you, 
show vou all kinds of false and fraudu- 
lent documents in order to keep you 
from making the changes that would be 
to your best interests.” 

Another Siegel statement over the 
radio was this: “If you go to your agent 
you will be skinned alive before you 
will get out of his hands. He'll bam- 
boozle you from here to Halifax and 
back, take the gold fillings out of your 
teeth, talk you deaf, dumb and blind un- 
til you are dizzy.” 


Adjusting Life Insurance Needs 


interrogated about 
the Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau 
which SEC had previously heard testi- 
mony about, the idea being to endeavor 
to show overselling as well as the need 
for a central bureau for adjusting in- 
surance to the needs of the policy- 
holders. Mr. Lincoln pointed out that 
the Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau 
reached its conclusions in the adjusting 
of life insurance in each individual re- 


Mr. Lincoln was 


lief case based on rules of welfare agen+ 


cies as to maximum amount permitted 
in relief cases. 


Further, Mr. Lincoln emphasized that 
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the figures produced in the record by 
SEC’s questions asked the managing di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Adjust- 
ment Bureau were obviously designed 
to establish the high percentages of the 
premiums paid to the total income of 
the relief cases handled. Mr. Lincoln 
pointed out that the only fair compari- 
son would be the percentages of the 
total premiums paid in comparison with 
the total family income at the time the 
policies were taken out. Obviously, such 
percentages would be materially lower 
than those set forth in the record. 


Death Claims Form Small Part of Total 
Industrial Insurance Payments 


Examiner Gesell endeavored to get Mr. 
Lincoln and other witnesses to admit 
that Industrial insurance was Burial in- 
surance. Mr. Lincoln refused to agree 
to this. Some thought the SEC’s in- 
sistence upon this particular type of tes- 
timony became clear when SEC put on 
the stand a Social Security Board actu- 
ary who outlined fundamentally a Goy- 
ernment burial fund plan. Since then 
an effort has been made to disclaim any 
intention of wanting to put the Goy- 
ernment into this form of private en- 
terprise; that the only purpose in intro- 
ducing the witness, a Social Security 
Board actuary, was to set up a stand- 
ard with which the cost of Industrial in- 
surance may be compared. It is hard to 
follow this explanation because it is com- 
mon knowledge that Industrial insurance 
is not Burial insurance. Only a small 
percentage of total Industrial payments 
are for death claims. 

Among other subjects during his testi- 
mony Mr. Lincoln was examined re- 
specting lapses, acquisition cost, com- 
parative cost of Industrial insurance and 
Ordinary, welfare work among  policy- 
holders, turn-over of agents and alleged 
high pressure selling. Respecting high 
pressure selling Mr. Lincoln said: “Now, 
I wanted to bring out what wasn’t 
brought out here before; that the aver- 
age of the new weekly Industrial poli- 
cies written by our agencies currently this 
vear is 1.75 per agent per week. We 
fail to see how there is any indication 
of pressure, high, low or otherwise, in 
an average production per agent of one 
and three-quarters policies a week.” 


The Inquiry About Federal Reserve 
Banks as Agents 


During the testimony of Major Thomas 
I. Parkinson, Equitable Society presi- 
dent, he was asked by Chief Examiner 
Gesell if he had ever thought of taking 
advantage of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act which permit life in- 
surance companies to. sell insurance 
through national banks in towns of less 
than 5,000 population. Mr. Gesell called 
attention to a provision of the Federal 
Reserve Act in effect since 1916 which 
provides that the national banks may 
act as a selling and soliciting agent for 
any insurance company which is licensed 
to do business in that state and is quali- 
fied in other ways. 

Isidor Lubin: Mr. Parkinson, I would 
be interested in your elaborating why 
you think these national banks in these 
smaller communities couldn’t render the 
service that you think should be ren 

(Continued on Page 53) 


AWARDED CLU DIPLOMAS 

Philadelphia chapter Chartered Life 
Underwriters met recently with the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un 
de erwriters. Richard deR. Kip, instruc 
tor in insurance, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Edmund 
P. Steel, district manager, State Mutual 
Life, Camden, were awarded the desig- 
nation Chartered Life Underwriter. 

The following Philadelphians were 
awarded a certificate of successful com 
pletion of examinations in life insur 
ance agency management: William A. 
Carrodus, home office, Provident Mutual 
Life; F. A. Fish underwriter, Pruden 
tial; Theodore L. Fowler, assistant man 
ager, Union Central .Life; Miss Mabel 
George, underwriter, Sun Life of Can- 
ada; Herman M. Kenner, underwriter, 
Metropolitan Life; Samuel P. Naft- 
zinger, underwriter, Penn Mutual Life. 
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THIS WOULD BE 
ANOTHER IMPRESSIVE CONVENTION 


An “Association of Life Insurance Beneficiaries,” 
if every one who received claim proceeds joined, 
would have a many-million membership. 


Suppose that each year they held a convention, 
bringing to one place all of the newly-added 
beneficiaries of the previous twelve months. 
The number of these delegates, many of them 
dependent wives and mothers, would exceed the 
population of any but a few of our cities. 


THESE BENEFICIARIES OF LIFE INSURANCE 
WOULD GIVE SOME HEART-WARMING TALKS 
ON ITS USEFULNESS AND ITS HELPFULNESS 


the} rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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A Group of Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 
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George W offord, Pearce Shepherd, E. B. Whittaker and Henry tuary, Prudential, is a son of the famous 1935 he won the Triennial prize of the 


q Edinburgh University professor of math- American Institute of Actuaries. 
Blagden of the Prudential ematics, E. T. Whittaker, who founded Henry Blagden, assistant actuary, Pru 
the actuarial school in Edinburgh and dential, was born in England and edu 
George Wofford, associate manager, three vears to work in the consulting who is an honorary Fellow of the Fac- cated in London public schools. Orig 
bond department of the Prudential, is actuarial office of Marcus Gunn and of  ulty of Actuaries in Scotland. His broth-  inally he studied to be a research physi 


Lynn Glover, who succeeded Mr. Gunn. er, J. M., is head of the mathematical cist. However, he joined the Law Fire 


, . .} g sy ¢ 

a Princeton graduate, class of 2 ™ He remained with Glover until 1925, department of University of Liverpool. part of the large Alliance Group of in- 
college he got the Phi Betta Kappa key when he was made assistant actuary and His sister married a professor of math- surance companies of London, remain 
He was editor of the Nassau Herald, ematics at Dundee College. Edmund B. ing there for two years. He then be 
senior year book. Also, he was a mem Whittaker, who before coming to this came associated with the actuarial di- 
ber of Princeton's famous theatrical club, country lived at various times in Ireland, vision of the Sun Life in London, where 
The Triangle, of which he was stage England and Scotland, was born in Cam- he also had contacts with the public. 

manager. He the Prudential im bridge, England, and was graduated When the New York Life took over 


from Fettes College. His first position the Sun Life’s business in Great Britain 
was with the Scottish Widows Fund, Mr. Blagden handled the details of the 
Edinburgh, under G. J. Lidstone, famous reinsurance. In January, 1928, the Sun 


uA 
mediately after his graduation from 
Princeton, going into the bond depart 
ment \ couple of years ago he was 


made associate manager of that depart actuary. After coming to America he _ transferred him to its actuarial depart 
ment. He is a broth er ot Hi irris Wot worked for three years under Dr. Ar- ment in the head office in Montreal. In 
ford, manager of Prudential’s agency in thur Hunter of the New York pune and August, 1930, he joined the Prudential 
John Street, New Yo 7 joined the Prudential ten years ago. He and in January, 1934, was made assistant 


Pearce Shepherd, assistant actuary, founded the Prudential Bridge Club. In actuary. 


Prudential, is one of three brothers, all 


A Trio of Young Actuaries 





GEORGE WOFFORD 


assistant secretary of the North Ameri- 
can Reassurance Co. In August, 1932, 

1 to the Prudential as a mathe- 
1 and was made assistant actuary 
in uary, 1934. He read a paper on 
“Over- Weight s” before the Home Office 
Lik Underwriters Association and the 
Me lical Section of the American Life 
Convention. He also discussed Juvenile 
trance before the recent convention 
the Association of Life Insurance 





of whom are actuaries. Bruce E. is a 
tuary of the Association of Life Insur- : 
ance Presidents and C. OC. is associate a 








tuarv of the Travelers. A graduate of Medical Directors. Part of his duties 
the University of Chicago, Pear Shep- arc Un lerwriting. ; 
herd left his classrooms every r Edmund B. Whittaker, assistant ac- 





Beumosch 
W. J. November, Ray M. Peterson, Wendell Milliman of Equitable Society 


On this page is a group picture of Society of America and an Associate 
Wendell Milliman, William J. November of the American Institute of Actuaries. 
and Ray M. Peterson. three of the as- William J. November, assistant actu- 
. ; : ead Se ary, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
sistant actuaries of the Equitable SO ee 30, 1906. He was praduated 
ciety, head of the actuarial department from Cornell University with an A.B 
being Vice-President Ray Murphy. degree in June, 1927. Upon his gradu 

Wendell A. Milliman was born in Se- ation he entered the service of the 


, - Equitable Life Assurance Society. He 
attle, Wash., on December 13, 1905. He was first associated with the Underwrit- 


was graduated from the University of jing department where he specialized in 
Washington with a B.Sc. degree in June, policy drafting and assisted in selection 
1926. Following his graduation he joined problems. He was transferred to the 
the Oregon Life, Portland, Ore. where 2¢tuary’s department in July, 1936. In 
“ — en * March, 1937, he was appointed assistant 
he served as assistant actuary. In the mathematician. In February, 1939, he 
Fall of 1928 he was appointed actuary was appointed assistant actuary. He is 
of the Northwestern Life & Accident Co. a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
of Seattle. In October, 1929, he became America. 
affiliated with the Equitable Life Assur- Ray M. Peterson was born in Dows, 
ance Society as a member of the Group’ Ta., in 1901. He was graduated from 
underwriting staff. In 1932 he was trans- Coe College, Cedar Rapids, in June, 
ferred to the actuary’s department. He 1922, with a B.S. degree and received 
was appointed assistant actuary in July, his M.S. degree at Iowa University in 
HENRY .AGDEN E. B. WHITTAKER 1936. He is a Fellow of the Actuarial (Continued on Page 11) 
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We Have With Us Today— 


(Continued from Page 8) 


192. Upon his graduation from lowa 
aiwessine he entered the employ of the 
Kquitable Society in the actuary’s de- 
partment. He was appointed assistant 


actuary in February, 1933. He is a Fel- 
low of the Actuarial Society of America 
and of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries. 


Lewis W. S. Chapman of Sales Research Bureau 


Lewis W. S. Chapman of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, and edi- 
tor of its Manager's Magazine, has had 
an unusually interesting career which, in 
his college years, included the direction 
of the Lew Chapman Orchestras. Dur- 
ine that phase of his career he took a 
fourteen piece orchestra of college boys 
on a Mediterranean cruise (Sumer of 
1926) in addition to sending another unit 
of the orchestra to Spain where a three 
months engagement was played in Ma- 
drid where the orchestra appeared be- 
fore the Queen of Spain. 

Mr. Chapman was born in New Brit- 
ain, Conn.; attended New Britain High 
School; went to Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Conn., and then transferred 
to the Wharton School of Pennsylvania. 
He was elected to Beta Gamma Sigma, 
honorary society, in his Wharton junior 
vear; also to the Kite and Key, hon- 
orary society, and Blue Key Society; 
was in the Mask and Wig show’ for 
three vears and was also a member of 
U. of P. special troupe which traveled 
throughout the country to visit prep 
schools and alumni gatherings. He ran 
an orchestra all the time he was at 
Wesleyan and U. of P. 

Leaving college, he sought to supple- 
ment his Wharton School experience to 
prepare himself for retail research work. 
He spent his first year out of college 
in the research and_ statistical depart- 
ment of West & Co., Philadelphia; then 
sold securities for Harrison Smith & Co., 
Philadelphia, in southern New Jersey in 
order to get rural experience. Next job 
was with Mitten Management in public 
relations work. In those days Mitten 
had the buses, surface cars, subways, 
taxicabs, several banks and a securities 
corporation. 

While considering the next experience 
in this line-up which was to be with 
Retail Research in New York he met 
(through Eugene Benge of Harry Hopf 
office) H. G. Kenagy and Harry Niles. 
It resulted in his becoming associated 
with the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

Early Bure au experience Was as editor 


Be , Kalmbach 


L. J. Kalmbach, vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life in charge of rein- 
surance, is a Fellow of the American 





L. J. KALMBACH 


Institute of Actuaries and the Actuarial 
Society of America, and is also chairman 
of the program committee of the Ameri- 





LEWiS W.S. CHAPMAN 


of the handbook of Ageney Manave- 
ment and at the end of two years he 
became one of the Burcau consultants 
Since then he has been visiting compa- 
nies all over U. S. and Canada—more 
than 120 companies. Among his respon- 
sibilities in addition to consulting work 
are the preparation and distribution ot 


surcau materials since 1931. He has 
been a member of the Bureau Schoo's 
in agency management since 1931. He 


became editor of Manager’s Magazine 
in 1938 and it is an interesting publica- 
tion. He belongs to the Hartford Rotary 
Club. Mrs. Chapman was formerly Miss 
Rosina Cartee of Bankers Life Co. They 
have a daughter, two years and four 
months old. 


John L. Briggs 


John L. Briggs, president of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters and 
assistant secretary of the Southland Life, 
is a New Yorker by birth. He attended 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass., 
and Amherst College. Instead of finish- 
ing college he went overseas with an 
ambulance unit from Ambherst, serving 
with the French army in 1917. On tak- 


can Institute of Actuaries. He has a 
large acquaintance with company off- 
cials throughout the country. 

Born in Michigan, Mr. Kalmbach was 
graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1923 with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. He took Dr. Glover’s courses 
in actuarial mathematics and was made 
a member of the honorary fraternity, 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

His first position after graduation was 
with the Cleveland Life. under E. G. 
Fassel, now assistant actuary, Northwest- 
ern Mutual. He went with the Cleve- 
land Life primarily to obtain experience 
under Mr. Fassel, and when the latter 
left the Cleveland Life Mr. Kalmbach 
went with the Lincoln National. That 
was on May 1, 1924. His first position 
was in the actuarial department, but he 
was soon transferred to the reinsurance 
department under A. J. McAndless, now 
ag He was made assistant secre- 
tary of the company in January, 1927; 
reinsurance secretary in January, 1934; 
second vice- -president in charge of rein- 
surance in January, 1936, and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of reinsurance on Febru- 
ary 1, 1939. He is a director of the 
company. 


W. F. Poorman 


W. F. Poorman, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, Central Life of Des Moines, is a 
member of the board of governors of 
the American Institute of Actuaries; was 
secretary of that organization from 1933 
to 1937; and vice-president since 1937. 
He is also a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

He was born near Clyde Park, Mont., 
on January 17, 1897; attended Park 
County High School at Livingston, 
Mont., and was graduated from the 
University of Michigan with degree of 
Master of Arts, Department of Actuarial 
Science in 1922, also receiving a certifi- 
cate for the completion of courses rec- 
ommended for those who expected to 
engage in accounting. 

During the World War he served in 
the Coast Artillery School troops and 
was commissioned second lieutenant of 
the Coast Artillery Anti-Aircraft. 

On leaving the University of Michi- 
ran he entered the Actuarial Depart- 
ment of the Lincoln National Life, leav- 
ing there in 1923 to become actuary of 





W. F. POORMAN 


the Farmers National Life of Chicago. 
In December, 1925, he became actuary of 
the Central Life and was elected vice- 
president and actuary of this company 
in 1933. 





ing over of the ambulance units by the 
U. S. Army he returned to this country 


and entered the United States Army 


JOHN L. BRIGGS 


Aviation, finally being discharged as a 
pursuit pilot in May, 1919 
For two years he was engaged in work 


in the oil fields. In December, 1921, 





George N. Emory 

George N. Emory, financial secretary 
of the Home Life of New York, attended 
St. Paul and Yale. He left New Haven 
in his junior year in order to enter air 
service. He was first detailed to Elling- 
ton Field, Tex. He went overseas where 
he was an instructor in an aerial gun- 





GECRGE N. EMORY 


nery school during the World War. 
Upon his discharge from service he re- 
turned to Yale and was graduated in 
1919. In college he majored in mechani- 
cal engineering. 

Following his graduation he went with 
Spencer Trask & Co., New York invest- 
ment house, in the bond department. 
Later, he became manager of the bond 
department and he left Spencer Trask 
& Co. in 1933. After some experience 
in the financial district he joined the 
Home Life in its financial department. 
His home is in Sharon, Conn., where he 
is a governor of the country club. 


Robert L. Maclellan 


Robert L. Maclellan, vice-president of 
the Provident Life and Accident, Chatta- 
nooga, recently was the recipient of dou- 
ble honors when, upon his return from 











ROBERT L. MACLELLAN 


his honeymoon tour he was given a sur- 
prise shower of applications and greet- 
ing cards to mark his birthday anni- 
versary. It proved one of the la argest 
day’s production totals received by the 
company in a long period of time. 

Mr. Maclellan, son of President Rob- 
ert J. Maclellan, is in charge of the com- 
pany’s life department, which, although 
launched only in 1916, has experienced 
a gratifying growth, exceeding the $130,- 
000,000 mark of insurance in force by 
the end of October, a gain of more than 


$11,000,000 for the year. 





Lawrence M. Cathles, then with the 
Southland Life, gave him a position in 
the reinsurance department of the South- 
land Life. Later he was transferred to 
the agency department and served in the 
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home o-. ce and field until February, 
1930, at which time he left the employ 
of the Southland and aided in the or- 
ganization of the Texas Security Life. 
After several mergers he found himself 
back with the Southland in March, 1938, 
as assistant secretary. 

In 1929 Mr. Briggs was elected presi- 
dent of Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and in 1930 national vice-president 
of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. In November, 1938, he was 
elected a member of executive commit- 
tee of the Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters and this year in Kansas City 
was made chairman of the Ordinary 
Round Table and was elected 
president of the Institute. 


John 

John Henry 
Ohio National 
company 


sessit yn 





Henry Evans 
Evans, vice-president of 
Life, has been with that 
1922. In 1924 he 


His vice-presidential 


since was 
appointed actuary. 
appointment was in 1933. 

Born in Concordia, Kan., he was edu- 
cated at Des Moines High School and 
after three years enlisted in the Army 
as a private. 
to corporal and sergeant. 
lieutenant 


He was rapidly advanced 
His commis- 
was received 


sion as second 


in the field artillery. Returning to Iowa 
he was graduated from Des Moines Col- 
lege where he was an outstanding athlete. 

His first insurance position was with 
the the 
table of Iowa. He enrolled in the school 
of Actuarial Science at University of 
Michigan and was graduated there in 
1922. Leaving Ann Arbor he _ joined 
Ohio National. 

Mr. Evans is a member of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society; Fellow of 
American Institute of Actuaries; Associ- 
ate of Actuarial Society of America; is 
a member of Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation and Cincinnati Association of 


actuarial department of Equi 
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JOHN HENRY EVANS 


Life Underwriters. He is a member’ of 
the executive committee of Life Agency 


Officers Association and a member of 
Cincinnati Association of Life Under- 
writers. He has two sons, Jack and 


Jimmie. 


Jack B. McSpadden 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 


Jack D. McSpadden, agency supervisor 
Liberty National, Birmingham, Ala., born 
from 





in Birmingham; graduated 
University of Alabama in 1927 
he won a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

last 
instructor in Spanish. In 
worked in a Birmingham 


was 
where 
During 
college he was full 
vacations he 
commercial 


two years in 





JACK D. McSPADDEN 


bank; was promoted to assistant cashier; 
then in 1932 joined Liberty National Life. 
Early duties covered wide range: policy- 
holders’ service, renewal premium work, 
accounting and then manager of new 
business department. In April, 1934, he 
was made agency secretary, part of his 
duties being direction of company’s agen- 
cy and field publications. In 1937 he 
was promoted to agency supervisor. 
Mr. McSpadden has been active in 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Exchange 


Club and welfare work. He has also 
found time to be an instructor in Life 
Office Management Institute study 


courses. He married Louise Lathrop, 
daughter of late William Lathrop, for- 
mer secretary-treasurer of Southern Life 
& Health Insurance Co. Both are goed 
golfers and play at Birmingham Country 
Club. 


R. C. Barnsley 


Rk. C. Barnsley, associate actuary, 
Great-West Life, started with that com- 
when 18. He immediately under- 
took actuarial and four years 
later became a Fellow of Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. He was first in Can- 
ada to get his associate degree under 
the age of 20 and his fellowship degree 
before age 25. In 1930 he was appointed 
assistant actuary of Great-West Life 
and in 1930 was made associate actuary. 
He is a brother of J. C. Barnsley, 
actuary, Guardian Life. In making ob- 
servations respecting insurance develop- 
ments as seen by an actuarial depart- 
ment he said recently: 

“Perhaps in the actuarial department 
more than in any other department of 
a life insurance company one is fully 
aware of the trustee duties of life insur- 
ance management. Over the past twenty 
years there have been many fluctuations 
in business and economic conditions. 
During that period investigations in the 
actuarial department of our own com- 
pany resulted in six changes in premium 
rates for Ordinary insurance, two of 
which were in connection with partici- 
pating rates and four in connection with 
non-participating rates. Three changes 
have been made in cash values with cor- 
responding changes in  non-forfeiture 
values. The dividend scale has been ad- 
justed six times. Each one of these 
changes was made so that the benefits 
and costs of life insurance to individuals 
insuring with the Great-West Life would 
be equitable according to existing cir- 
cumstances.” 


pany 
studies 


HITT GIVEN SOUTHERN OHIO 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, announces 
appointment of Harold R. Hitt, Chilli- 


cothe, as general agent for southern 
Ohio. He will have supervision over 


twelve counties. Mr. Hitt was formerly 
with Northwestern Mutual and served a 
year as president of that company’s dis- 
trict agents’ association. 








Simplified BP rogramming wales Sous tall P olicyholders 


A client is one who knows he is on top of a tailor- 
made financial program which lets him enjoy living 
today and at the same time will let him continue 
to enjoy living tomorrow. 
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Carl Heye’s 50 Years 
With Guardian Li 


By Clarence Axman 


Carl Heye, president of the Guardian 
Life, and a man who has been a con- 
sistently conservative but forward look- 
ing executive whose zest for life in- 
surance was noted in his own office from 
the first day he went to work there, is 
the latest member of the most exclusive 
group in the arena of life insurance. Its 
members consist of those company chair- 
men or presidents whose career clocks 
have ticked off half a century or more 
in the company with which they are 
associated. Among members are Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, chairman Metropolitan 
Life; Thomas A. Buckner, chairman New 
York Life; William H. Kingsley, chair- 
man Penn Mutual Life, and Walter Le- 
Mar Talbot, president Fidelity Mutual 
Life. 

When Mr. Heye joined the Guardian 
Life in 1889 (it had been started in 1860 
as the Germania Life), the ees had 
assets of approximately $15,000,000 and 
insurance in force of $54,251,667. On 
January 1, 1921, when Mr. Heye assumed 
the presidency of the company the fig- 
ures stood as follows: assets, $60,720,151; 
insurance in force, $228,565,820. At the 
end of 1938 the assets had grown to 
$132,964,301, the insurance in force to 
$489,481,000. 


First Insurance Experience Was in 
European Office 


Born in Germany, Carl Heye was 
graduated in 1889 from the school in 
his native city—“gymnasium,” whose 
course was similar to the curriculum 
in a two years’ college course. He 
planned to enter forestry profession, but 
hearing that there was a vacancy in the 
European branch in Berlin of the old 
Germania Life of New York City he 
joined the staff of that office, remaining 
there for three months. Often he had 
dreamed of making his home in America, 
the history of which country had fasci- 
nated him greatly when he studied it 
in the gymnasium. Furthermore, his 
family had friends in this country. He 
decided to sail. 

Arriving here he saw the late Hugo 
Wesendonck, president of the Germania, 
and got a job almost before he had his 
land legs. As one of the army of Ger- 
mans who had taken part in the futile 
revolution against the Prussian Govern- 
ment in 1848 Wesendonck had come to 
America. Many of those men became 
outstanding citizens of the country, most 
famous being Carl Schurz, who after 
a distinguished career in the Union Army 
as a general, became a United States 
Senator from Missouri, then was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior under 
President Hayes, was father of Civil 
Service, added to his reputation as editor 
of the New York Evening Post, authored 
a book on Abraham Lincoln, and was in 
constant demand on the platform as a 
great debater and orator on public af- 
fairs. Carl Schurz was an intimate friend 
of Hugo Wesendonck and for many 
years a director of the company. 

The Germans who came to this coun- 
try after their unsuccessful attempt to 
make Prussia more liberal settled in 
large cities, such as New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis, where many of 
them became prominent. For the most 
part they were young, intelligent, some- 
times fiery, and became enthusiastic 
Americans. They had burned their 


bridges behind them. Large numbers 

of them entered public life, or went into 

business and they made fine citizens. 
Hugo A. Wesendonck 

Because of these large German-Amer- 
ican colonies a number of insurance com- 
panies were formed by persons who saw 
an opportunity in the unusually good 
clientele which was theirs from the out- 
set. They were both life and fire insur- 
ance companies. One of the men with 
this vision, and his vision was large, was 
Hugo A. Wesendonck, who founded the 
Germania Life (which in later years was 
to become the ¢ Guardian Life). He was 
that company’s first president and _ his 
son, Max A., tei became vice- 
president; later retired, and died seven 
years ago. 

At the start Hugo A. Wesendonck 
personally wrote a considerable part of 
the business, his friends being numbered 
by hundreds. He established agencies 
of the new company in New York, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago 
and other places. Wesendonck was a 
great bon vivant; frequently was the 
popular central figure in a group ot 
men about a table in a restaurant. He 
was a fine raconteur, but during his 
discourse would manage skillfully to en- 
gineer the conversation to the necessity 
of every man carrying adequate life 
insurance, and at the beginning he sold 
an unusually large volume of business in 
that way. As the company began to 
flourish he gradually paid less attention 
to personal production and more to the 
executive end of the business. 

Mr. Heye went to work for the insur- 
ance company two days after arriving in 
this country. He described his trip over 
and his impressions in a talk made at 
one of the affairs given to him in honor 
of his fiftieth anniversary. 

“It is exactly fifty years ago today on 
a Saturday (September 9, 1889), that I 
landed on these hospitable shores, after 
a fourteen-day maiden trip on a steamer 
delayed by an accident—a young man of 
adventurous spirit who had dreamed that 








CARL HEYE 


he could successfully cast his lot with 
America,” he said. “In 1889 Germany 
was so prosperous and generally re- 
spected, and my connections were so ex- 
cellent, that there really was no good 
reason for my leaving, but I decided 
to come here and I took to this country 
as the proverbial duck does to water, 
possibly because of my innate democratic 
spirit. I applied for my first citizenship 
papers the following month, and in 
October, 1894—exactly five years later— 
I became a citizen of our great country, 
one of the wisest steps I ever took.” 


Early Work With Company 


Carl Heye’s first job was in the actu- 
arial department of the company. Actu- 
ary of the company was Hubert Cillis, 
later to become president. Mr. Heye’s 
direct boss at the start was John Fuhrer. 


Carl Heye fishing in Estes Park, Colorado 


Carl Heye proved to be an apt student, 


a keen observer and an_ industrious 
worker. Outside of business hours he 
attended the evening courses of New 
York University’s Law School and in 
1905 got his LL.B. degree. Competition 
in life insurance was unbridled, but Mr. 
Cillis early believed that there was one 
spot at least where there could be gen- 
eral cooperation among the different 
companies, and that was in the scientific 
end. He became one of the charter 
members of the Actuarial Society of 
America. That Society recently cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. 


Mr. Heye acquired a good practical 
actuarial knowledge, but he did not be- 
come a member of the Actuarial Society 
of America. Because in his early days 
the company was small and compact he 
soon acquired considerable knowledge 
about all the divisions of the company’s 
business. 


When the late Asa S. Wing of the 
Provident Mutual devised a gain and 
loss exhibit for life companies Mr. Heye 
made a special study of it. That exhibit 

appealed to him because through it the 
administration of a company could con- 
trol its development. It was able to 
analyze sources of earnings; ascertain 
definitely the gain on loading, mortality, 
interest and other factors which in the 
aggregate would be used as a fairly re- 
liable check on the correctness of re- 
serves and was of considerable aid to a 
company in its future policy of develop- 
ment. 

Cooperative conditions in production at 
the time were not so happy. Cut-throat 
competition prevailed among the compa- 
nies, apparently not realizing that the 
business itself was harmed by reason of 
the unscrupulous attacks made by one 
company on another. Rebates were the 
order of the day, sometimes exceeding 
the total commissions paid and it was 

also easy to earn large bonuses as busi- 
ness was reported on a written basis, 
was counted towards that bonus, though 
neither applicant nor agent might have 
any intention to pay for it. 

But conditions began to change for 
the better. Not only was the Actuarial 
Society of America started the year Mr. 
Heye began his career here, but also 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Later, he was privileged to see 
the birth of many other ‘cooperative as- 
sociations in the business. 


Becomes an Officer 


In January, 1896, Mr. Heye was elected 
assistant secretary, becoming secretary 
in 1902. In about 1910 the administration 
of the company began to put into effect 
plans for an expansion of its agency 
department and the late T. Louis Han- 
sen became head of it. Before long his 
reputation as an agency man of great 
efficiency began to grow and at his death 
he was held in very high esteem in the 
home office production offices of the 
country. In all of his activities Mr. Han- 
sen had the closest cooperation of Mr 
Heye. The latter was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company and a director in 
1917, and was advanced to the presi- 
dency in 1921. That earnest and sym 
pathetic interest in the field work has 
continued. When Mr. Hansen died he 
was succeeded by James A McLain, who 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Frank Ewing, Assistant Gen’l Counsel 
Metropolitan Life, to Retire Dec. 31 


Frank Ewing, assistant general coun- 
sel, Metropolitan Life and in charge of 
its real estate law division, will retire at 
the end of the 
will have reached the Metropolitan Life’s 


year at which time he 


retirement age. His entire career since 
leaving college has been in the law. 


Modest in manner, thoughtful and ami- 
able, an unusually capable student of real 
vision and un- 


estate and titles with a 


derstanding which comes through long 
years of comprehension and handling of 
nation-wide realty problems, he is a 
highly esteemed member of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel 


Mr. 


nois. 


central [Hh 
near Mattoon, 
moved to Arcola, IIL, 
old. On the 


Ewing was raised in 


Born on a farm 


the Ewing family 


when he was two 


years 





FRANK EWING 
raw prairie a farm of 160 acres was 
purchased and that farm is still in pos- 
session of the family Frank Ewing 


went to a country school, later attending 
time he did not 


with ! 


high school. If at any 


have others to play after school 


hours he could find plenty of compan- 


ionship in his own family as he had 
seven brothers and a sister 

From high school Frank Ewing be- 
came a student of Adrian College in 


southern Michigan. He was captain of 
the football team of that college and at 
a later coached the 
time. He decided to become a lawyer 
and after 
went to the law school of Northwestern 
As a student of Northwest- 
ern University Law School Mr. 
had study under 
the famous John H. Wigmore, who is 
now dean emeritus of that school. 

Becomes Attorney of Old Pittsburgh 

Life & Trust 


leaving the 


date team for a 


graduation from Adrian he 


University. 
Ewing 


the good fortune to 


Upon law school Mr. 


Ewing entered the practice of law in 


Decatur, Ill, continuing there for about 


seven years. In 1903 he moved to Pitts- 


burgh, and on January 1, 1904, he was 
made attorney for the Pittsburgh Life 
& Trust Co., which had begun opera- 


tions about a year before. As attorney 
for the company he largely handled the 
details of the reinsurance by that com- 
pany of the Washington Life which 
owned a building at 140 Broadway, New 
York City. The company had also ,re- 
insured the Security Trust & Life. The 
latter had owned the St. James Building, 
located at Broadway and Twenty-sixth 
Street. The Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
finally got into difficulties and its policy- 
holders were reinsured by the Metro- 
politan Life. The details of that rein- 
surance and its aftermath have often 
been printed in the columns of insur- 
ance newspapers because it was one of 
the most successful reinsurances in the 
annals of the business. Liens were placed 
on policies. They were all paid off and 
eventually the policyholders began to 
receive dividends which continued. 


Mr. Ewing joined the Metropolitan 
Life after it reinsured the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust. There his abilities and 


integrity won him sometime later the 


post of assistant general counsel. An- 
other Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. ex- 
ecutive who joined the Metropolitan Life 
at about the same time also became a 
noted figure in the business. This is 
Earl O. Dunlap, recently elected third 
vice-president of the company. 


Growth of Company’s Real Estate 
Legal Department 


\fter the first year or two with the 
Metropolitan Life, during which time his 
duties were in connection with litigation 
concerning the Pittsburgh Life & Trust’s 
affairs, Mr. Ewing was appointed to the 
law division and took charge of the work 
of examination and approval of titles to 
mortgage loans and all litigation involv- 
ing mortgage loans, real estate, or any- 
thing pertaining to investments in real 
estate. At first, there was only one other 
attorney in the department in addition 
to Mr. Ewing, but after this the 
Metropolitan began making small resi- 
dential loans, generally termed housing 
loans. These loans were very largely 
taken from mortgage loan correspond- 
ents throughout United States, particu- 
larly in the large cities. The growth of 
the business of the Metropolitan and 
the increase of Was very ranid 
and eventually the company reached the 
point where it had more than a billion 


soon 


assets 














To the chief executives of Life Insur- 
ance Companies who are members 


of the 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


meeting in New York this week: 


GREETINGS! 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
149 Broadway and 1440 Broadway 
New York City 


886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


























dollars invested in real estate mortgages, 
Along with the increase of these invest- 
ments came the growth in what was 
known as the title section of the law 
division. 

Following 1929 the depression brought 
an unprecedented period of foreclosure 
of mortgages, necessitating the increase 
in the law division to handle foreclos- 
ures throughout the United States. Dur- 
ing this time the law division increased 
until, instead of one attorney besides 
Mr. Ewing, there were seventeen attor- 
neys in the title section of the law divi- 
sion and some sixty or more stenogra- 
phers and clerks. Each attorney has his 
separate office with a staff of stenogra- 
phers and clerks and handles a definite 
territory and the entire group is under 
the supervision of the assistant general 
counsel, Mr. Ewing. 

The importance and responsibility of 
this section can be appreciated when it 
is realized that the investments in real 
estate mortgages varying from $1,000 to 
several millions each are daily occur- 
rences and their legality must be ap- 
proved by this section of the law divi- 
sion. In addition to this, the various 
attorneys in the title section of the law 
division need acquaint themselves not 
only with the real estate law in New 
York State, but the various. states 
throughout the entire United States and 
Canada. In other words, the attorneys 
in the section and the assistant general 
counsel must be experts in real estate 
law in forty-eight states and the ten 
provinces of Canada. 

Student of History and Economies 

Mr. Ewing lives in New Rochelle, N. 
Y. There he was on the commission 
which drew the present city manager 
charter. He is an omnivorous reader, 
favorite subjects outside of law being 
economics and history. For twenty years 
he has belonged to a history club in 
New Rochelle. Each Winter every mem- 
ber is obliged to write a paper on some 
phase of American history or American 
biography. At the present time Mr. 
Ewing is engaged in writing a paper on 
the life of Elizur Wright, who is gen- 
erally regarded as the father of state 
insurance supervision, and who was In- 
surance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 

Of Mr. Ewing's brothers the best 
known was Robert L., who won an in- 
ternational reputation as a Y.M.C.A. man. 
He spent six years in India and was 
running the “Y” in Madras at the time 
a durbar was held. One of the most 
colorful of all events, this is the name 
of the chief public audience of a British 
viceroy. At the time Robert L. Ewing 
was decorated by visiting Royalty. Dur- 
ing the World War Mr. Ewing’s work 
was in connection with German prison- 
ers in England and when this country 
entered the war in 1917 he was placed 
in charge of the Y.M.C.A. for the Amer- 
ican army in Great Britain. The Great 
Eagle Hut of the Y.M.C.A. in London, 
visited by many thousands of American 
soldiers, was built under his direction. 
He dropped dead in Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, in 1934. 

Of Mr. Ewing’s other brothers two 
became doctors, one of whom is dead 
Two are ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. One is a scientist 
connected with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington. Another still lives in 
the family homestead in Tllinois. The 
sister has been teaching history in Blue 
Island, IIl. 

Mrs. Ewing 

Mrs. Ewing is one of the most dis- 
tinguished residents of New Rochelle. 
She was president of the Women’s Club 
there for three years; was chairman of 
the Westchester County League of Wo- 
man Voters. For some years her hobby 
has been parliamentarism and_ finally 
she began to teach classes in parliamen- 
tary law and procedure. This reputation 
has brought her invitations to preside at 
numerous forums, and she was also par- 
liamentarian for the national convention 
in Hot Springs last year of the sorority 
of which she is a member. William M., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Ewing, attended 
Syracuse University, and is now with the 
Metropolitan Life in the Port Chester, 
N. Y., district. 
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New York Life Inspectors of Agencies 
For Territory of Greater New York 


Among appointments recently made in — spector of agencies, his territory, being 
New York State, outside of Greater 
New York, and also included the 
branches of Montreal, Quebec, Toronto 
whose territory is Greater New York. and New Haven, Conn. Also, he ran 
Thev will have supervision over all the — the —_— in the Chanin a His 

, ee ee ae The new duties, inspector of agencies in 
branches of Greater New York. they Greater New York, will also include con- 
tinuance of the direction of the Chanin 
Schirmer. Building agency. 

Mr. Campbell was raised on a farm in Mr. Campbell has a daughter whose 
Georgia and for a time taueht country husband, Robert Stieglitz, a graduate of 
Cornell, is now agency director of the 
New York Life at Poughkeepsie. An- 
other daughter will enter Wellesley next 
year. The Campbells live in Bronx- 
ville. He is an officer of a church 
there. 


the production division of the New York 


Life are two inspectors of agencies 


are Romney L. Campbell and Joseph M. 


Mr. Schirmer’s Career 


Joseph M. Schirmer began his insur- 
ance career as an office boy and was 
one of the fortunate New York Life 
men who had their initial office boy’s 
duties in the office of Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, who was then vice-president in 
charge of production. Later, he was 
made a clerk in the Park Row branch. 
Following that he became successively 
cashier of Times Square branch, organ- 
izer of the Metronolitan branch, agency 
director of Yorkville branch and agency 
director Forty-Second Street branch. 
and later was made a_ sunervisor of 
agencies with a division of branches in 
Greater New York. 

His recreation is the great outdoors. 
He is a good trout fisherman and likes 
hunting and golf. 

The Schirmers live in Greenwich, 
Conn. They have two sons. Daniel 
Boone Schirmer is a Harvard graduate 

Blackstone Studies and Edward J. is a student at Yale. Mrs. 
R. L. CAMPBELL Schirmer is a descendant_of the famous 
Daniel Boone’s brother, George. 





school. He went to University of 


BENEFIT ASS’N STOPPED 


Judgment Entered Against United Sons 





Georgia and after his graduation be- 
came an agent. Later, he was made 
organizer at Atlanta where he served 


for some years. In Atlanta he had bene- and Daughters of America and Three 
fit of the training of Robert Lee Cooney, of Its Officers 
now inspector of agencies of New York Fraternal benefit associations which 


Life for the Southern Department, who have been operating in Towa contrary 
to law suffered a setback when a $107,- 
628 judgment was decreed against the 
United Sons and Daughters of America, 
Council Bluffs. District Judze Charles 
Roe entered the judement against the 
association and three of its major of- 
ficers for money obtained “under false 
pretenses.” 

In explanation of the decree Judge 
Roe said the association was not or- 
ganized as an insurance corporation; 
that it had not complied with any of 
the state laws regulating insurance; that 
it had not obtained consent of the state 
insurance commissioner to operate, and 
that none of its officers had been au- 
thorized to write, issue or sell insurance. 
Four other similar Iowa associations are 
in difficulties with the authorities. 


J. F. KINNEY A DIRECTOR 
J. Frank Kinney, assistant secretary 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, has 
been appointed a member of the board 
JOSEPH M. SCHIRMER of directors to fill the unexpired term 
‘ of Dr. A. C. Stokes, who resigned as 
is celebrating his sixtieth year with the medical director on August 1 after com- 
company. pleting more than thirty years of service 
From Atlanta he was transferred to with the company. Mr. Kinney joined 
Charlotte, N. C., as agency director. His the Guarantee Mutual in February, 1916, 
record was so good that he was brought ad shortly thereafter was placed in 
; charge of the policy department, which 
, é : . is the position he still holds. He was 
supervisor and, following the death of elected an assistant secretary of the 
James E. Briggs, he was made an in- company in 1923. 


‘ef 


here about ten years ago to become a 











Just another day for 
the Sun Life Agent 
—a day of service 
to his community — 
advising, helping 
and planning for the 
contentment and se- 
curity of his fellow 


citizens. 
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Some 1939 Actuarial Highlights 


Joint Committee on Mortality Table Report, Aviation Statisti- 


cal Review, Papers on Surrender Values and Reserves, New 


York Insurance Code Hearings, Group Hospitalization 


By Horace 
Actuary, Mc 


Foremost among the actuarial events 
of the year was the report of the Com 
mittee to Study the Need for a New 
Mortality Table and Related ‘Topies The 


committee, consisting of the actuaries ol 
State 


one representative each of the Actuarial 


five Insurance Departments and 


Society of America and of the American 


Institute of Actuaries, was appointed in 
August, 1937, by (1. A 
National 


ance Commissioners, tot 


Bowles, president 
Association of insur 


the 


of the 
purpose ol 
studying the need for a modern mortal 
itv table and the effects of its use, hav 


mind the popular 


mg mn misconceptions 
regarding — the American Experience 
Mortality Table and the Gain and Loss 
lexhibit After nearly two years ol 
study the committee published a report 


which includes a most comprehensive 
review and discussion of the effects ol 
the use of modern mortality table on 
premiums, reserves and non-forfeiture 


values 
Some Actuarial Addresses 


The report may be considered as in 
dispensable to anyone interested in these 
It and the several papers on 
value and reserves recently 
presented to the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries evidence a very searching ex 
amination of these phases of our busi 


problems 
surrender 


ness Among the leading actuarial pa 
pers on these subjects may be men 
tioned the following: In the Transac 
tions of the Actuarial Society will be 


found “Guaranteed Cash Surrender Val 


ues Under Modern Conditions” by ¢ 
 B. Richardson, “The Standards of 
Policy Reserves in America and Their 
Effect on the Life Insurance Business” 
by Horace Holmes, “Effect of War and 
Influenza Mortality” Richard D. Bald 
win, “Asset Shares and Their Relation 
to Non-Forfeiture Values” by J. A. Hos 


kins, and in the Record of the American 
Institute “Legal Reserve Systems in the 
United States” by C. O. Shepherd. Sim 
ilar discussions in recent years of the 
shortcomings of the Gain and Loss Ex 


hibit have borne fruit in the adoption 
of a revised and improved Gain and 
Loss Exhibit 


Value of Joint Committee Mortality 


Report 
The very beneficial results of inter 
company cooperation were very ettec 


tively demonstrated during the past year 
by the valuable results of joint enter 
prise to obtain reliable mortality statis 
The Report of the Joint Commit 


tics 


R. Bassford 


‘tropolitan Life 


Mortality of the Actuarial So- 
regarding the Mortality under Re 


tee on 
erety 


cent Issues furnished information as to 
the prevailing morality levels and indi- 
cated to different companies the rela- 
tive effectiveness of their underwriting 


method The effectiveness of conserva- 
tive selection methods in controlling ex- 
cessive mortality on large amount poli- 
cies was brought out by the latest re 
port of the Joint Committee on Mor 
tality under Policies for Large Amounts 
The Joint Committee’s Report on Mor 


tality under Recent Annuity Issues of 


fered further evidence of the wisdom 
of adopting the 1937 Standard Annuity 
Table as a basis for premiums and re 
serves for new annuity contracts. The 
report of the Committee on Aviation 


Statistics demonstrated the desirability 
for basing aviation extra premiums on 
life insurance company experience rather 
than on government statistics which do 
not reflect the effects of anti-selection 
by applicants for insurance. 


The 1938 Medical Impairment Study, 
reflecting the combined experience of 
fifteen of the largest companies on risks 
subject to various impairments, furnished 
further information where the results of 
previous studies had been inconclusive 
\ comprehensive investigation of blood 





H. R. BASSFORD 


pressure mortality, under the auspices ot 
the Joint Committee on Mortality, is 
now under way 

If these investivations had been con 
fined to the experience of a single com 
pany, their value would have been great 
ly reduced and in many cases they would 
probably have been of no real value 
This would of course be due to the paue 
ity of data in individual companies. In 
addition no single company could have 
applied the same judgment toward the 
interpretation of the results as was con- 


tributed by the joint judgement of the 
actuaries (and medical directors) com 
prising the Joint Committee on Mor 


tality. 
New York Insurance Code 


The enactment of a new Insurance 
Code in the State of New York which 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life | 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
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in most instances becomes effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, is a matter of general in- 
terest. With regard to the provisions of 
the law relating to the life insurance con- 


tract and to such matters as non-for- 
feiture benefits, participation, expense 
limits, ete., there appear to be no very 
fundamental changes from the present 


law. However, new language is used in 
many provisions which will require very 
close study. Changes of special interest 
relate to the provisions relative to the 
insuring of minors, the inclusion § of 
standard provisions relative to Industrial 
insurance and total and permanent disa 
bility insurance, the modification of the 
basis of non-forfeiture benefits under an 


nual premium deferred annuity con 
tracts; some reductions in the expense 
limits on annuity business as well as 
lunitations on the amount of annuity 
business involving cash values which 
may be issued In a veneral way, the 
new code imecorporates in the statutory 


law many matters which previously were 

within the general supervisory powers of 

the Insurance Department. 

Group Life and Group Hospitalization 
\s regards Group life insurance, the 

New York Insurance Code provides that 


Group life policies issued to an em- 
ployer on and after January 1, 1940, 
must contain the provision that if the 


employer shall terminate the policy, then 
every employe who is insured there 
under at the date of such termination 
under a certificate issued five vears or 
more prior to such termination, shall be 
entitled to the same privilese of con 
verting to an individual policy of per 
manent life insurance as is available on 


termination of employment, with cer 
tain liimtations on the amount which 
may be converted 


Group hospitalization and surgical in 
surance continued to develop rapidly in 
1939. These forms of Group insurane 
have been expanded to provide benefits 
payable to an employe insured under a 
Group policy in the event of hospitaliza 
tion or surgical operation of the em 
ploye’s dependents. The term “depend 
ents” has been generally defined as (1) 
an employe’s wife, (2) an unmarried child 
over three months of age and under 18 
years of age of a male employe or of 
a widowed female employe. The bene 
fits for hospitalization are limited ac 
cording to the plan desired to either 
thirty-one or seventy days for one con 
tinuous period of hospitalization or suc 
cessive periods of hospitalization due to 
the same or related cause or causes 
The benefits for surgical operations are 
paid for specified operations on a reim 
bursement basis and limited in amounts, 
depending upon the schedule adopted and 
the type of operation, with a maximum 
of $150. 

The serious problems arising out of 
the international situation were dis- 
cussed in some detail at the Fall meet- 
ings of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, the American Institute of Actuaries 
and the Association of Home Office Un 
derwriters. 


NEWARK OFFICES ENLARGED 
Rowley & Talbot, general agents, 
Northwestern Mutual, Newark, have 
enlarged their offices at 9 Clinton 
Street. Renovations include a_ recep 
tion room, conference room for policy- 
holders, seven additional private  of- 
fices and space for twelve new agents. 
Leading producers are John Binns, John 
Boyd, Hugh O'Neill and J. V. Talbot 
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1. WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 


| ht LIFE INSURANCE ts designed to provide 
permanent protection. It is used most com- 
monly when a man wishes to create an insurance 
estate for his family which, upon his death, will carry 
them through the period of adjustment, or provide a 


sum to help make the future more secure. 


P Let us suppose that you wish your family to re- 
ceive $1,000 at your death, regardless of chen that 


may be 


fo accomplish this, you buy a $1,000 Whole Life 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one 


of 1,000 similar policies. 


Kach member of the insured group must pay 
enough each year of his life so that the total amount 
paid in will enable the insurance company to pay 
out, over the lifetime of the entire group, 1,000 death 
claims of $1,000 each—a total of $1,000,000. 

P In the case of Limited Payment Lite Policies, pre- 
mium payments instead of being spread over a life- 
time are concentrated within a shorter period, and 
are therefore somewhat larger. In either Whole Life 
or Limited Payment Life Policies, the periodical 
premiums do not increase as the policvholder grows 


older, but remain the same each year. 


In addition to death payments, a Whole Life Pol- 
icy also contains other privileges and benefits, which 
policyholders may, and frequently do, avail them- 


selves of during their lifetimes. 


L_ie——}- 


















WHILE THERE ARE many different kinds of life insurance policies, there are really 


only three basic types of life insurance —Whole Life, Endowment, and Term. 

These three types of life insurance are sometimes used in a more or less inter- 
changeable manner, where circumstances make it advisable. Each has features 
which fit it for certain purposes. Through combinations of the three types, life 


insurance can be adapted to meet the needs of any insurable individual. The 


examples given below are intended to show a primary need met by each of these 


types of insurance and to point out certain important features of each kind.* 


2. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


rer INSURANCE is designed for a man 
~who wishes to provide for a definitely foreseen 


monetary need, such as the education of his children. 


> Let us suppose that you desire an insurance policy 
that will provide you with $1,000 at the end of a 
definite period, say 20 years, or pay your family 
$1,000 if you die within that time. To meet this need, 
you buy a $1,000 20-Year Endowment Insurance 
Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one of 1,000 
similar policies. 

Experience shows that in this insured group a cer- 
tain number of people, say 170, will die within the 
20-year period... and that 830 of them will still be 
living at the end of the 20 years. So each member of 
the group must pay enough each year, so that the 
total amount paid in will enable the company to 
pay out, over the 20-year period, 170 death claims 
of $1,000 each, in addition to 830 matured endow- 
ments of $1,000 each at the end of the period—a 
total of $1,000,000. 


> The premiums for Endowment Insurance will be 
higher than those for Whole Life Insurance, because 
both claim payments and matured endowments are 
concentrated within a limited period instead of 
being spread over the lifetimes of the policyholders. 

In addition to the benefits available on maturity, 


Endowment Insurance carries other benefits which 
the policyholder may elect prior to maturity. 
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3. TERM INSURANCE ‘ 


id ibawn INSURANCE is designed primarily to meet a 
temporary need, such as assuring extra funds to 
pay off a mortgage or to cover a business loan, in case 

i death. This type of insurance provides for the pay- 
ment of the face value of the policy to the beneficia- 
ries of the policyholder only in case he dies within 


the period of time specified by the policy. 


> Let us suppose that you wish your family to be 
paid $1,000 if you die within a definite period, say 
10 years. 


Io meet this need, you buy a $1,000 10-Year Term 
Insurance Policy. Your policy will, let us say, be one 
of 1,000 similar policies. 


Experience shows that in this insured group, a cer- 
tain number of people, say 90, will die within the 
10-vear period. Therefore, each member of the group 
must pay only enough, each vear he lives of the 10- 
year period, so that the total amount paid in will en- 
able the company to pay beneficiaries 90 death 
claims of $1,000 each—a total of $90,000. 


‘ 
> Naturally, the 910 policyholders in the group who 
will still be living at the end of the 10 years, having 
obtained the protection they desired, will receive 
nothing more—except certain renewal or conversion 
privileges included in some policies. 


. . . . 


There you have the three basic types of life insur- 
ance. Some people will find one type suited to their 
needs. Others will wish to have more than one type. 
In addition, many policies include provisions under 
which the insurance proceeds are paid out in some 
form of income instead of in one sum. 

> Life insurance has been made so comprehensive 
and so adaptable that, no matter what your specific 


needs may be, a life insurance program can be shaped 
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THIS IS THE TWENTIETH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It ap- 
pears in: Collier's, Dec. 2; Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 2; 





Business Week, Dec. 2; Time, Dec. 4; American Weekly, 
Dec. 3; This Week, Dec. 10: Forbes, Dec. 1; United States 
News, Dec. 4: Cosmopolitan, January; Nation’s Business, 
December; Fortune, December; News Week, Dec. 4. 
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Connecticut General 


Life 


Insurance 


Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


IN THIS COMPLETE LINE— 
WHAT YOU NEED 
TO FIT YOUR CLIENTS’ NEEDS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Short term—5 and 10 year. 


Long term—convertible to 65. Covers normal 
earning period. Convertible any time after 5 years. 


Life and endowment—all plans. 


Life income—insurance to 50-55-60-65-70, then 
monthly life income or optional lump sum. 


TERM RIDERS 

Family income—decreasing low cost term insur- 
ance for 20, 15 or 10 years during children’s de- 
pendency. Issued with permanent guaranteed 
cost and participating insurance or convertible 
to 65. 

Family maintenance—level low cost term insur- 
ance for 20, 15 or 10 years. Convertible. Issued 
with permanent participating insurance. 

Waiver of premium if disabled. 

Double indemnity if accidentally killed. 


Simple settlement plans and complete programs. 


SALARY SAVINGS 

All forms of life insurance, paid for through 
monthly deduction from payroll. Useful as sup- 
plement to Social Security benefit or as complete 
coverage in occupations not under Act. Pro- 
gramming service available. 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 
225 Broadway 
New York 


Tel. REctor 2-6633 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
Accident expense reimbursement—$500 to $2,500. 
With or without death benefit; with or without 
weekly income. 

Hospital expense health insurance—$5 to $7 per 
day up to 70 days for any one illness and $5 to $7 
per day trained nursing expense. Medical ex- 
pense additional benefit optional. 


Lower age limit for accident expense reimburse- 
ment and hospital expense health insurance has 
been reduced to 14, opening up new field. 
ANNUITIES 

Immediate—single premium. 
Retirement—annual premium. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Life—50 or more employees. 
Wholesale—10 to 49 employees. 
Accident and sickness—25 or more employees. 


Hospitalization—50 or more employees. $2 to $6 
per day, 31 or 70 days for any one continuous 
disability. With or without rider providing 
surgical benefits. 


Group retirement annuities. 


Creditors life—for banks. Insures personal loans. 


Philip B. Holmes Agency 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Tel. LExington 2-0034 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon 


General Agents 
80 John Street, New York 


WHitehall 3-6767 
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Chairman Linton Comments On Federal 


Supervision, Budget and Social Security 


Making the opening address before 
the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents over 
which he presided as chairman, M. Al- 
bert Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, dealt with four aspects of 
the convention theme, “Mobilizing for 
Security Through Individual Enterprise,” 
important in the present situation. 

“Today in a world that sadly needs 
stability,” he said, “the institution of 
life msurance stands out as a power- 
ful stabilizing influence, as ‘the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.’ It 
represents individual enterprise mobil- 
ized to provide security for the average 
man or woman throughout the length 
and breadth of this great country of 
ours. To insure that the institution shall 
continue to perform this invaluable ser- 
vice we must give attention to a num- 
ber of things above and beyond our 
daily administrative tasks. As we have 
seen, it is of the utmost importance that 
this nation remain at peace so that it 
may contribute to the building of a 
better and more stable world; that the 
fiscal affairs of the government be 
placed upon a sound basis; that the 
present effective supervision of insur- 
ance by the states be continued. without 
the threat of Federal control; and fi- 
nally that social insurance measures be 
limited to their proper sphere. To the 
limit of our several abilities we may 
well here and now dedicate ourselves to 
the achievement of these vitally import- 
ant objectives.” 

Insurance at New High 


Stressing first the necessity for this 
country to keep out of war, Chairman 
Linton stated that businesswise the life 
insurance record will be better than last 
year. 

From reports received from 215 com- 
panies having 98% of the life insurance 
in force in all United States legal re- 
“ange companies, it would appear that 
by the end of this year the amount out- 


standing in all such companies will have ‘ 


increased from $111,055,000,000 last year 
to a new high level of $113,800,000,000. 
The total new business for the year is 
estimated to reach $12,600,000,000 as 
compared with $12,289,000,000 in 1938— 
an increase of 2.5%. The sums paid or 
credited to policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries, as indicated by reports from forty- 
eight companies which made 90% of all 
such payments by United States legal 
reserve comnanies in 1938, will aggre gate 
about $2,650,000,000 as compared with 
$2,578,000,000 last vear. Of this vear’s 
total, about $950,000,000 will be paid to 
beneficiaries and $1,700,000,000 m living 
policyholders. 
Danger in Budget Situation 

Commenting on this splendid showing 
Mr. Linton added, “Notions that life 
insurance in large volume could be sold 
without properly compensated agents 
are not only utterly false but if acted 
upon to undermine the American Agency 
System would constitute a threat to the 
welfare and happiness of the millions 
of families who otherwise would have 
but a small fraction of the protection 
which will be brought into existence 
through the untiring efforts of life in- 
surance agents.” 

Dealing at some length with the mat- 


ter of the unbalanced Federal budget 
and the stake that life insurance policy- 
holders have in a_ balanced budget, 
Chairman Linton said in part: 


“We cannot but view with deep mis- 
giving the continuing gap between gov- 
ernment expenditures and government 
income. As a consequence the Federal 
debt continues steadily upward, private 
enterprise is retarded, and the threat of 
a lowered purchasing power of the dol- 
lar grows greater. To us in the life 
insurance business this is a matter of 
utmost concern. We represent the great- 
est mobilization of private enterprise 
for providing security to the American 
people. The extent to which the insti- 
tution of life insurance as well as the 
savings banks and similar thrift organi- 
zations will be able to fulfill their mis- 
sions is dependent in large measure 
upon the future value of our currency 
President Roosevelt in a message to 
Congress in 1933 then saw clearly the 
dangers of an unsound financial pro- 
gram when he said that ‘Too often in 
recent history liberal governments have 
been wrecked on the rocks of loose fis- 
cal policy.’ 


“Everyone with a sense of reality 
knows that the solution of this prob- 
lem will not be easy. Powerful inter- 
ests, nourished by the spending of gov- 
ernment funds, have been created. Lavish 
spending is still politically popular, for 
the masses of the people do not yet 
appreciate the profound social and eco- 
nomic changes that may follow in its 
wake. However, there are evidences 
here and there that the electorate is 
awakening to the dangers. Proposed 
bond issues are being rejected at the 
polls and influential voices are raised in 
Congress to support the adoption of 
sound fiscal policies. 


“All too frequently in the past when 
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M. ALBERT LINTON 


budget balancing has been proposed 
most of the attention has been directed 
to the income side of the ledger and it 
has been urged that an increase in tax 
rates is the only solution. Too little 
consideration has been given to the out- 
go side as though no curtailment of 
unnecessary expenses were possible. 
That attitude of mind is dangerous and 
leads simply to a continuation of the 
drift toward the shoals. Moreover it 
encourages specious rationalization that 
our economy can be supported only by 
the continuation of huge government ex- 
penditures. Recentlv there has been talk 
about retrenchment in the coming fiscal 
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year. It is to be hoped that the talk 
will be followed by constructive action. 
“When we speak of increased taxation 
I wonder if we realize the extent to 
which the United States is being taxed 
already. In making comparisons with 
other countries it is essential to take 
into account state and local as well as 
Federal taxation. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has recently pub- 
lished the following exceedingly inter- 
esting figures showing the comparative 
burden of taxation last year under all 
headings in the United States, United 
Kingdom and Canada, and for the pre- 
ceding year in France. 
Taxes Taxes Expressed 


per Capita as Percentage of 


Country Population National Income 


United States $107.51 22.4% 
United Kingdom 107.80 21.7 
Canada 76.76 20.7 
France 54.51 23.3 


“These figures may well give us pause 
when balancing of the budget through 
increased taxation is proposed,” contin- 
ued Mr. Linton. “They indicate all too 
clearly the probability that any material 
increase in taxes would simply put fur- 
ther brakes upon productive enterprise 
and cause an increase in the relief load 
on the other side of the ledger. No, 
the only safe way out of the morass is 
through a maximum curtailment of all 
non-essential expenditures to the end 
that private enterprise may be stimu- 
lated to greater activity. As production 
and hence national income increase the 
relief load will decline until finally the 
process should bring about a meeting of 
income and outgo. A temporary tight- 
ening of the belt would probably further 
this objective and would therefore be 
likely to pay tremendous dividends in 
future well being and prosperity. On 
the other hand a continuation of lavish 
expenditure is likely to end in further 
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depression, a still lower standard of liv- 
ing and a hateful dictatorship to hold in 
check the profound social discontent that 
would follow. 
“All of this 
and discouraging 
fact that this country 
action create an entirely different situa- 
tion. Within our borders are the man 
power, the natural resources and the 
capital to achieve a standard of living 
that will eclipse anything we have been 
able to attain in the past. One of the 
most dangerous of the false doctrines 
repeatedly proclaimed in the depression 
is that this country is mature, that be- 
cause of technological development and 
the closing of the geographical frontier 
we must of necessity look forward to a 
slowing down of progress and a lack of 
opportunity for the future.” 


TNEC and Federal Supervision 


subject of the Mo- 
hearings Chairman 


would be most gloomy 
were it not for the 


can by intelligent 


Turning to the 
nopoly Committee 
Linton said: 

“The year since we last met has wit- 
nessed a number of hearings on various 
phases of the life insurance business 


conducted Washington by the TNEC. 
To comment adequately upon these 
hearings would consume much time and 
would perhaps not leave us in the proper 
frame of mind to consider the many 
important topics included in our pro- 
gram. However, one subject of espe- 
cial interest has emerged informally as 


and has been 
times in the 
that the 
supervision of 


a result of the hearings 
mentioned a number of 
press It is the suggestion 


present system of state 


insurance is inadequate and that there- 
fore Federal Government should en- 
ter into the picture in the role of super- 
visor 

“This suggestion is of the greatest 
interest to tens of millions of policy- 
holders in this country whose future 
security is bound up with the security 


and well-being of the institution of life 
insurance In the first place it is im- 
portant for them to realize that they 
already have a remarkably efficient sys- 
tem of state supervision developed dur- 
ing the last seventy vears and tested in 
the crucible of the unprecedented de- 
pression of the 1930's. The system gave 
an excellent account of itself measured 
by all the standards applicable to un- 
dertakings of comparable magnitude. 
Naturally as a result of that experience 
lessons were learned which will lead and 


have already led to refinements in the 
methods of state supervision that will 
still further strengthen it as an instru- 


ment for the protection of policyholders. 

“Examining the depression record of 
life insurance, we find that of the total 
assets held by life insurance comnanies 
at the beginning of the year 1930 only 
2.1% were in companies in which dur- 
ing the seven years 1930 to 1936 inclusive 
the impairment of life insurance re- 
serves called for the appointment of re- 
ceivers. In this connection it must be 


borne in mind that as a general prac- 
tice these companies were taken over 
and operated bv established insurance 


organizations. The policies remained in 
force, but carried liens which repre- 
sented in each case the impairment of 
the reserves of the original company, A 
recent study of such liens by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention reveals the most 
interesting fact that the total liens im- 
posed represented less than 1% of the 
total assets of all life insurance com- 
panies in the country. Moreover under 
good management the liens reduce until 
in many instances they finally disap- 
pear so that all the values originally 
provided in the policies are fullv re- 
stored. It should also be mentioned that 
in the majority of cases death claims 
continued to be paid despite the liens 

“For those who look unon Federal 
activity as the cure for all our ills it 
may not be amiss to recall that during 
the four-vear period 1930 to 1933 in- 
clusive, 2,310 member banks of the Fed 
eral Reserve System suspended payment, 
representing more than one-fourth of 
the total number of member banks and 


holding 11% of the total deposits of the 
system. 
“One of the most important safe- 


guards inherent in state supervision is 
the system of checks and balances exist- 
ing because of the fact that the authority 
is not centralized in one place. When 
an institution has to do with tens of 
millions of people there is always the 
danger that politics will enter into its 
control and endanger its security. When 
the authority is not centralized but is 
distributed among the several states, a 
mistake made in one state affects only 
a fraction of the institution and can be 
corrected before serious damage has 
been done. Concentrate the authority in 


one agency which has jurisdiction over 
the entire country and there will be 
grave danger that irreparable damage, 


resulting from honest mistakes or from 
political demagogery, may be inflicted 
upon the institution. 

“It should further be noted that any 
failures in the system of state super- 
vision which have occurred in the past 
have been failures of men and not of 
the system. Obviously men might fail 
in a nation-wide system and the re- 
sulting mistakes would be correspond- 
ingly magnified. 

“In the development of state suner- 
vision a most important part has been 
played by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. It is this or- 

ganization which has furnished the 
means of consultation and conference 
whereby the supervision of forty-eight 
separate states has been coordinated so 
that a minimum of difficulty from over- 
lapping authority has been experienced. 
The system is flexible and therefore 
able to adapt itself to the widely differ- 
ing conditions existing in our great 
country. Moreover it is close to the 
people in the individual states and there- 
fore responsive to their local needs. The 
situation would be altogether different 
if the state supe rvisory office were mere- 
lv a branch of a huge central authority 
located in Washington. 

“Of course any immediate proposal for 
Federal supervision would be relatively 
innocuous and apparently harmless 


However, we must not be caught off 
guard by that fact. Once Federal su- 
pervision starts it will surely expand 
until ten or twenty years later it will 
probably have supplanted state super- 
vision and assumed full control itself. 


That is the inevitable tendency of cen- 
tralized government activity. Looking 
abroad we see danger signals aplenty 
against following the road that leads to 
concentration of power. 

“It is no mere fantasy of the imagi- 
nation to suggest that once Federal su- 
pervision had developed into control, 
the investment of life insurance funds 
would become subject to direction by 
the central authority. Suppose that 
some administration should decide that 
the life insurance premium income 
available for investment should be used 
to support this or that social or eco- 
nomic theory or should be used to bal- 
ance the budget. It would provide a 
source of easy money to be borrowed 
by the spenders and the various pres- 
sure groups. The threat to the security 


of policyholders is all too clearly evi- 
dent. 
“The dangerous proposals might go 


to even greater lengths. Since compul- 
sory government social insurance should 
operate on a pay-as-you-go basis with- 
out full actuarial reserves, it might be- 
come politically attractive to assert that 


life insurance maintained on a_volun- 
tary basis should be operated in a 
similar manner. Fortunately there is 


ample experience to demonstrate con- 
clusively that private life insurance must 
operate upon the legal reserve basis if 
the policyholders are to be properly 
safeguarded. To abolish the reserve 
funds and rely «~on future premium in- 
come, the receipt of which would be 
dependent upon the voluntary action of 
individuals, to meet future claims would 
have tragic consequences.” 

Chairman Linton closed with a dis- 
cussion of the changes in the Social 
Security Act and gave an estimate of 
the future cost. He said that based on 
partial figures the conclusion was justi- 
fied that the 1980 level of cost is likely 
to be considerably below 14.65% of pay- 


Laws Establishing 
Simultaneous Death 


FINDINGS BY BURTON P. SEARS 





Generally There Is No Legal Presump- 
tion of Survivorship; Trend Toward 
Civil Law Usage 


Simultaneous deaths was the subject 
of a paper presented by Burton P. Sears, 
associate general counsel, Washington 
National Insurance Co., to the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel meeting 
in New York this week. This paper was 
confined solely to the question of simul- 
taneous death of an insured and benefi- 
ciary where there is no evidence to es- 
tablish the fact that one or the other of 
the parties died first. Quoting Mr. Sears: 

“There seems to be generally prev- 
alent in this country among policyhold- 
ers and the public the fixed idea that in 
cases of simultaneous death there exists 
some mysterious legal presumption as to 
survivorship which will step in and solve 
the problem—such as that a man would 
survive a woman; that a middle-aged 
person would survive an older person, 
and similar presumptions based on the 
strength, age and sex of the parties. 


No Presumption 


“Under the English common law- 
which, except as modified by statute, 
prevails in most of our states—there is 
no presumption whatsoever of the sur- 
vivorship of either party. However, the 
ideas iust described have some _ basis, 
since they are out~rowths of the old Ro- 
man law from which grew the French 
Code Napoleon (Book 3, Title Chap- 
ter 1, Articles 720-722), which we now 
know as the civil law. 

“The portion of the United States in- 
volved in the Louisiana Purchase, and 
that acquired following the Mexican 
War, was under civil law derived from 
French and Spanish sources. Except as 
modified by statute, those sections of the 
country have continued to follow many 
of the principles of the civil rather than 
of the common law. -articularly in mat- 
ters involving community property, de- 
scent and water rights. 


Roman and English Law 

“Under Roman law there was no pre- 
sumption that all those who died in the 
same catastrophe died at the same in- 
stant. As between father and son, the 
son, if above puberty, was presumed to 
survive, and if under the age of puberty 
he was presumed to have died first. If 
all involved were over sixty, then the 
youngest was presumed to have survived 
the others. If all involved were under 
twenty-one, then the eldest was pre- 
sumed to have survived the others. If 
all involved were over fifteen and under 


sixty, the eldest was presumed to have 
survived the others. As between the 
sexes in each of the above classes, the 
male was presumed to have survived. 
These presumptions extended only to 
parents and children. 

“By the Mohammedan law of India, 


when relatives thus perish together it is 
to be presumed that thev all died at the 
same moment and such also was the rule 
of the ancient Danish law. Effective 
January 1, 1926, England enacted a stat- 
ute changing its common law rule and 
providing for a presumption that the 
younger person survives. 
Trend to Civil Law 

“Six states California, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Montana and 
Wvoming—have adopted statutes which 
follow closely the old Roman law. In 
view of this recent English statute and 
the statutes of these six states it would 





rolls which was early estimate. “In 
fact,” continued Mr. Linton, “it would 
not be unreasonable to replace that fiv- 
ure by one lying between 10 and 11% 
of payrolls. He felt that Social Se- 
curity benefits will apply primarily to 
the low income earning groups and that 
life insurance will still be necessarv to 
provide for contingencies beyond those 
benefits. 


International Dinner 
To Canadians and Wives 


GUESTS SEE “STREETS OF PARIS” 


Annual Affair at Sardi’s Restaurant, New 
York, Attended by Many Insurance 
Executives 


The annual international dinner party, 


with Canadian insurance executives and 
their wives as the guests of honor, was 
held at Sardi’s Restaurant last night, 
after which the guests attended “Streets 
of Paris.” Among American insurance 
men present to do honor to the Can- 
adians, were these: 


H. H. Armstrong, Clarence Axman, R. P. 
Barbour, Joseph C. Behan, Commissioner John 
C. Blackall, L. D. Se er Paul F. Clark, 
C. A. Craig, Teren F. Cunneen, Alex Cun- 


ningham, William i. x Lee J. Dougherty, 
Howard P. Dunham, Byron K. Elliott, E. W 
Elwell, Gerald A. Eubank, John M. Fraser. 
Peter M. Fraser, James A. Fulton, William 
J. Graham, Isaac Miller Hamilton, W. L. Hadley, 
F. Hobart Haviland, Thomas Hewes, Robert 
Hogg, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Roger 
B. Hull, D. Gordon Hunter, F. Edward Huston, 


Holgar J. Johnson, Ralph Kastner, Francis V. 
Keesling, H. G. Kenz agy, John J. King. 

H. K. Lindsley, James A. Madden, Harry 
Manning, John A. Farber, James A McLain, 
Deputy Edward McLoughlin, Julian S. Myrick, 
Cecil North, Judge C. F. oy Donnell, Lee N. 
Parker, Alexander E. Patterson, Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink, Julian Price, E. Rhodes, 


Theodore M. Riehle, Col. C. B. Robbins, Paul 
Rutherford, W. Ww. Taeger, C. R. Clements. 
=. % Schuppel, Bruce Shepherd, John A. 
Stevenson, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., John W. 
Thomson, Harry V. Wade, Harold Warner, S. 
T. Whatley, Vincent P. Whitsitt, Frazar_ B. 


Wilde. Harry R. Wilson, 7. Harry Wood, Her- 
bert M. Woollen, Charles J. Zimmerman. 
R. Leighton Foster, manager Canadian Life 


Association, was master of ceremonies 


dinner. 


Officers 
at the 


GOODWILL IN ANNUAL REPORT 
Keystone Life Advertisers Association 
Devotes Meeting to Improvement in 
Company Statements 
During recent years there has been a 
pronounced improvement in presentin~ 
the annual financial statements of life 
companies, says the Keystone Life Ad- 
vertisers Association, Philadelphia, whose 
December meeting was devoted to an- 
nual statement booklets developing sev- 
eral points of interest. The annual 
statement is now being made a good- 
will builder and a sales document as 
well. Among those taking part in the 
meeting were: 

Mary F. Barber, 
Mutual; C. 
Mutual; 
ager, Presbyterian 
field, 
son A, 
Mutual; 
Continental 








secretary to the president, 


Penn Sumner Davis, editor, Provi- 
Loebel, advertising man- 
* Fund; C. P. May- 
Mutual; Nel- 


Provident 


Carleton 
Ministers 
Fidelity 

manager, 


dent 


advertising manager, 
White, advertising 
Howard Shaw, advertising manager, 
American Life; Adsit, 
Girard Life, presided during the 
assisted by D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, agency assistant, Penn Mutual, and 
man of the Keystone Life Advertisers organiza- 
tion. <A 

person of 


George A. 
vice-president, 
meeting. He was 
chair- 


new member was welcomed in _ the 
Tackson Maloney, 
Philadelphia Life, in charge of 


vice-president, 
advertising and 
publicity. 


seem that there is a trend toward re- 
adoption of the Civil Law presumptions. 
The Montana, North Dakota and Wy- 
oming statutes closely follow the original 
California statute and the Maryland 
statute resembles the Louisiana statute 
The Louisiana and Marvland statutes 
are not confined, as was the Roman law, 
to the relationship of parent and child, 
but they do require that the parties in- 
volved shall be entitled to inherit from 
one another. The statutes of California, 
Montana, North Dakota and Wyoming 
have no reauirements of this kind. Flor- 


ida and Georgia have special statutes 
which merely confirm the common law 
rule.” 


Appended to Mr. Sears’ paner was a 
list of all the decisions that have beet 
found involving simultaneous deaths, 
most of them concerning life insurance 
policies. He also gave consideration to 
the problem of how to prepare a benefi- 
ciary designation that will best meet the 
contingency of simultaneous death, as 
well as a summary of state statutes re- 
lating to presumption of survivorship 
including Ohio, which has a peculiar law. 
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- | Savings Bank Insurance 


Is Not Competition for 
| Acacia Representatives 


Because — 


. Under the low premium principle adopted by Acacia in 1926, its rates are lower in most cases 
, than those of New York Savings Bank life insurance and in many cases than those 
" of Massachusetts Savings Bank insurance. 


Savings Bank life insurance is not sold by agents, the theory being if the agent is 
: eliminated the insurance can be sold at lower rates. 


r- The Acacia plan proves it is possible to have the agency system; give the policyholder the 
service he needs, and at the same time give him his insurance at rates lower in 
many cases than those of Savings Bank life insurance. 


Acacia Believes In The Agency System 


ee IT BELIEVES that the desire created by the agent is almost entirely responsible 
I- for the large amount of life insurance in force with its untold benefits to our 
n- American homes. 


as IT BELIEVES that the man who wants to provide financial protection for those 
he holds most dear or for himself needs the expert advice and professional service 
of qualified agents to help him plan his program and select the policy that will 
best suit his needs. 


= In addition to its low rates Acacia returns to its policyholders the savings from economical 
management, wise investments and better-than-average mortality. 


he Acacia Agents Are Partners 

Under the Acacia Agency plan the agent’s earnings are cumulative. He has a continuous 
interest in the policies he writes because he receives a monthly income which in- 

ns. creases in proportion to the business he keeps in force. 























nd 

te 

w Progress of Acacia Under Its Low Premium System 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Per cent 

ia, 1926 1938 of Increase 

Insurance : 

. Oe Pee $226,276,746 $401,348,843 17.37 A Cc A iB & A Mu tual 
- Assets ...............--- $19,067,908 $79,687,616 317.91 

; a - * 

es Surplus $1,186,582 $3,000,846 152.90 Life Insurance Compa my 
h e 
te Paid to (In 1926) (In 1938) William Montgomery, President 

a Policyholders & 

as Beneficiaries .... $1,884,540 $5,590,902 196.67 Branches in 60 Cities Representatives in 100 
: 








Home Office: Acacia Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Walter E. Thornton Reports 
Mortality Trends Among Insureds 


All the major mortality trends of re- 
cent years have been maintained in 
every essential detail during the first ten 
months of 1939. That is the report of 
Dr. Walter E. Thornton, second vice- 
president and medical director, Lincoln 
National Life, made yesterday afternoon 
to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, based on current research to 
determine the aggregate death rates by 
causes of death among insured lives. 
Figures showed the first ten months of 
this year as the healthiest similar period 
in all history, according to Dr. Thorn- 
ton. 


Dr. Thornton based his paper on re- 
ports made to the association since 1922. 
He named causes of death, traced the 
tendencies of each and supplemented his 
paper with charts and figures. Dr. 
Thornton said: “When mortality figures 
of the quality of these are arranged in 
sequence to form a trend, they speak 
with great authority of the tendencies 
affecting the very heart of our business. 
If we are familiar with the influences 
affecting them, we may with confidence 
project the trends to estimate the fu- 
ture course. They also indicate the 
points for special study and action if 
we would improve our position in re- 
spect to them.” 


Infections 


Some extracts from Dr. Thornton’s 
report are these: 

Communicable diseases are confined 
almost exclusively to children and cur- 
rent combined level of 12.3 is approxi- 
mately one-sixth of 1923 which was a 
year typical of the mortality of the 
period. 

Tuberculosis continues on 
ward path. The current all-time low is 
42.5 lives per 100,000. Typhoid fever 
shows .6 for 1939, a symbol of triumph 
to encourage the conviction that the 
other infections will also disappear. In- 
fluenza and pneumonia wend a wobbly 
way together across the record. In the 
case of pneumonia the trend has been 
irregular but definitely downward with 
levels for this year the lowest of the 
whole series. With respect to influenza 
it is noteworthy that the peaks recur 
in a three or four year cycle. They 
have appeared in 1923, ’26, ’29, ’31, ’33, 
and ’37. 


its down- 


Violent Deaths 


Deaths by violence of all types have 
decreased this year in both Ordinary and 
Industrial divisions. Homicide shows a 
current figure of 3.8. Suicide presents 
a picture that in many respects is puz- 
zling. Last year’s rise of 4.5 per 100,- 
000 is all but cancelled this year. Fatal 
automobile accidents continue the down- 
ward trend of previous years but while 
safety efforts will have saved 500 lives 
among the general population this vear, 
some 31,900 lives will not have been 
saved. The speaker added: 

“On the whole, the record of deaths 
due to violence has been reassuring. 
Suicide alone presents an _ unsatisfac- 
tory and, I am afraid, an uncertain fu- 
ture, not because of the recent trend, 
which has been encouraging, but be- 
cause so little is known of the essential 
nature of the underlving faults and so 
little is being done about it.” 


Degenerative Diseases and Cancer 


Cancer continues unchecked in _ its 
grim climb upward. The increase so 
far this year is 1.5 for Ordinary and 
28 for Industrial. Death rate among 
Ordinary insureds for this vear is 99.2 
per 100,000. For Industrial this year 
the rate is 95. 

Cerebral hemorrhage has not altered 
its sienificance materially in the last 
two decades. Bright’s disease effects 


are decreasing. Dr. Thornton’ con- 
tinued: 

“Organic disease of the heart presents 
a trend that is truly alarming. The rec- 
ord for industrial business is the less 
disquieting of the two, but is still seri- 
ous enough. Its exact course has been 
irregular but for practical purposes it 
can be pictured as increasing by a yearly 
increment of about two deaths per 
100,000. 

“The experience in Ordinary business 
started in 1922 at a level of slightly 
over ninety—only three-quarters as high 
as the Industrial, but its increment has 








DR. WALTER E. THORNTON 


been six deaths per 100,000 per year so 
that the lines crossed during 1936. Note 
that during 1938 and again this year the 
trend has accelerated in disconcerting 
fashion. These jumps have exceeded 
twice the previous annual average. It is 
to be hoped that this is accidental and 
that later some compensatory move- 
ment will develop. However, the direc- 
tion and amplitude of the changes do 
not encourage such expectation.” 

Dr. Thornton concluded his paper with 
this appeal: 


Conclusion 


“The four adverse trends of the sev- 
enteen years’ experience are those due 
to organic heart disease, cancer, suicide, 
and fatal automobile accidents, respec- 
tively. As we have noted, it was dem- 
onstrated long ago in connection with 
infections, particularly the contagious 
diseases and tuberculosis, that trends 
could be bent if we knew enough and 
could apply our knowledge. More re- 
cently the same thing has been demon- 
strated in connection with automobile 
fatalities. The movements responsible 
for these favorable results are still vig- 
orously functioning and need no new or 
original contribution from life insurance. 

“Cancer remains largely uncontrolled 
because despite research of unparalleled 
competence, intensity, duration, and dis- 
tribution, the critical knowledge is not 
vet available. The search is in the best 
of hands. We of insurance can be of 
only occasional service. 

“But we cannot conscientiously re- 
main complacent with the remaining 
two trends. 

“Suicides have subsided for the time 
to normal levels, but the ‘normal’ at 
least among Ordinary policyholders is 
much too high. By no means enough is 
known of the unhealthy states which 
culminate in these rash acts and there 
is no widespread well-integrated and 
sustained study of them. Here is a 
field of some promise which life insur- 
ance can survey with the object of de- 
termining where, in what manner and 


by what means research can be stimu- 
lated. 

“But the most urgent indication is 
for a thoroughgoing search of all the 
factors involved in the degenerative 
types of heart disease and of arteri- 
osclerosis in general. Committees of the 
Medical Directors Association are work- 
ing on the problem but practically en- 
tirely from the aspect of risk selection. 
In this restricted field they have made 
important progress. I am not a member 
of any of these committees and I do 
not know the intimacies of their minds 
nor their plans, but I do know that 
among their personnel and available to 
them among the membership of the as- 
sociation are intellects, at once thor- 
oughly practical and of the most eager 
and most devoted type. They are thor- 
oughly competent to direct the exten- 
sion of the inquiry to the preventive 
phases of the problem. 

“Medical directors, as a class, labor 
under considerable restraint. They hold 
their time, their talents and their pro- 
fessional activities as a high trust for 
individual companies they represent and 
for life insurance as a whole. Tradi- 
tional policy has confined their efforts 
almost exclusively to the problems of 
risk appraisal. I address the senior 
statesmen of life insurance. You in- 
dividually and collectively formulate the 


policies which govern the scope of the 
profession of life insurance medicine. | 
assure you your medical departments 
will welcome discussions with you of 
the possibilities and advisability of these 
larger obligations I suggest. 

“Gentlemen, the mortality studies of 
your association indicate a constantly 
improving aggregate state of health 
among your insureds, but they also show 
in bold relief the constantly increasing 
havoc wrought by arteriosclerosis, par- 
ticularly as it affects the heart, and by 
cancer. In addition, they warn of the 
menace of suicide should economic ad- 
versity visit us again. These are the 
three remaining great uncurbed killers. 
Of these three, cancer alone has been, 
and continues to be, the subject of in- 
tense study and heroic efforts to con- 
trol it are under way; but by no means 
enough is being done to combat the 
other two. It appears to be the task 
of insurance to take up the initiative 
against arteriosclerosis and suicide. 

“As risk appraisers we are making 
splendid progress in our selection against 
them but the efforts, both inside and 
outside the insurance structure, to find 
and to apply preventive measures have 
been too feeble. Not until we are 
girded adequately and anew to battle 
these two foes, may we regard our mo- 
bilization for health as complete.” 


What Attorneys Might Do Toward 
Improving State Mortgage Laws 


Protection of mortgage investors un- 
der the law of Pennsylvania was dealt 
with by Morris Duane of Duane, Morris 
& Heckscher, general counsel for Phila- 
delphia Life, in a paper delivered before 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel in session in New York this week. 
Besides presenting a large amount of 
legal detail on this subject Mr. Duane 
said: 

“This paper is being presented because 
of a conviction that, in spite of the ap- 
parent impossibility of procuring the 
adoption of a uniform mortgage law, 
something can yet be done by lawyers 
of different states in exchanging ideas 
and taking what seems to them the best 
of the laws and practices of other states 
and incorporating them in their own 
state laws and their individual practice. 
Such a process must have a beginning, 
and so there comes into being this short 
treatise on the law of Pennsylvania and 
the protection given by it and the prac- 
tice under it to mortgage investors. 


Security of a Loan 


“It is hoped that it will lead to sim- 
ilar work by others of our members who 
are interested in this field of practice. 
In addition, it is hoped that the prin- 
ciples, practice and cases mentioned 
herein may be of some use to those 
who are responsible for the legal end 
of the protection of many millions of 
dollars invested by life insurance com- 
panies in Pennsylvania mortgages. Per- 
haps, too, it will be of some assistance 
to those responsible for mortgage in- 
vestments in the first instance in deter- 
mining in which states it is advantage- 
ous for them to invest. Security for a 
loan depends, first, on the money value 
of the collateral; second, on how quick- 
ly and cheaply the collateral can be 
reduced to possession and the money 
value obtained. This discussion treats 
in some detail with the latter problem 
in Pennsylvania. 


Situation in Pennsylvania 


“Pennsylvania, by reason of its situa- 
tion and economy, as well as its legal 
traditions, has developed a law of mort- 
gages peculiarly advantageous to mort- 
gagees. Stretching from the Atlantic 
seaboard across the Alleghanies into the 
outskirts of the Middle West, Pennsyl- 
vania has within its borders not only 


remarkable natural resources in the form 
of coal, iron and oil, but also one of the 
largest and most prosperous manufac- 
turing areas in the United States and, 
in addition, some of the most prosperous 
farming country in the nation. It is 
also a state of home owners. Phila- 
delphia is said to contain a larger pro- 
portion of citizens owning their own 
homes than any city in the country. 
“Under its various administrations the 
growth of manufacturing and the fur- 
therance of agriculture have been the 
predominant policies. It is, therefore. 
natural that successive legislatures and 
members of its highest courts have fos- 
tered a policy which would make it easy 
for those engaged in industry and ag- 
riculture to obtain the necessary funds 
to carry on their activities and for the 
workers engaged in these occupations 
to own their own homes. In discussing 
the protection of mortgage investors un- 
der the Pennsylvania law it has seemed 
wise to divide the subject into two main 
parts: first. the protection afforded bv 
the law and the usual form of bond and 
mortgage, and, second, some interesting 
phases of the protection which can be 
obtained for those lending money on 
mortgages by acts done under the law. 


Housing Projects 


“As I view it, small mortgages on in- 
dividually owned real estate are still 
among the safest investments and, at 
the same time. are a real contribution 
to community life. Furthermore, unless 
all financing is to be done by the gov- 
ernment, industrial mortgages will con- 
tinue properly to offer an active field 
for the investments of those having large 
sums to invest, such as life insurance 
companies. Large scale housine projects, 
in some of which mortgage loans are 
guaranteed by the government, seem to 
be a new and, I think, permanent fea- 
ture of American life. 

“I am convinced that all of these 
loans, and particularly the small mort- 
gages, would be more attractive if the 
methods of foreclosure were more effi- 
cient and swifter and if certain clauses 
which have proved valuable in Pennsvl- 
vania experience were included in the 
mortgage provisions under other state 
laws. I am frank to admit that the 
Pennsylvania law and practice is favor- 
able to morteagees in manv important 
respects, but it is also favorable to mort- 


(Continued on Page 34-D) 
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Precaution in Policy Drafting 
Discussed by Joseph H. Collins 


The precautionary element in drafting 
policies was dealt with in an address 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel Wednesday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, by Joseph Howland Collins, as- 
sistant general counsel Metropolitan Life. 

Opening with a reference to an era in 
which the growing law of insurance was 
profoundly affected by two highly un- 
stabilizing influences, namely, the trend 
in the law from classical contract law 
to that of common law legal relation- 
ships, and the current uncertainty of a 
great variety of insurance undertakings, 
Mr. Collins came to these conclusions: 


“Because of adverse precedents and a 
judicial tradition of severity in dealing 
with insurers, both of which are the 
product of another and a different period 
in the history of insurance, the insurers 
of today cannot always draft their poli- 
cies in the simple, direct language befit- 
ting a document designed for the man in 
the street. They must take special pre- 
cautions, the basic nature of which is 
dictated by the legal means employed to 
impose liabilities not contemplated by 
the policies, and hence, not included in 
the premium charged. 

The special precautions which must be 
taken are designed only to prevent the 
plain intent of the policy from being 
defeated either by misconstruction or by 
nullification, because insurers ask no 
more of the courts than that their poli- 
cies be enforced as written. In essence, 
this is simply a request that the courts 
acknowledge that under our system of 
government it is the function of the leg- 
islature, and not the courts, to see to it 
that insurance policies are written in 
conformity with the public interest.” 


Nature of Precautions 


Taking up his general theme, Mr. 
Collins said: “The nature of the pre- 
cautions that must be taken is dictated 
largely by the legal methods open to 
one who is determined to pervert an in- 
surance policy’s meaning or to avoid its 
provisions. The basic methods or ave- 
nues of attack are through the use of 
three fundamental legal devices; namely, 
the doctrine of waiver and estoppel, the 


rule that insurance contracts will be 
construed strictly against the insurer, 
and the rule as to the burden of proof. 
Accordingly, a discussion of precaution- 
ary policy drafting can most easily be 
presented through a consideration of 
each of these methods. While this re- 
sults in oversimplification and some arti- 
ficiality in classification, it is the method 
best adapted to a brief consideration. 


“No lawyer doubts that the doctrine 
of waiver and estoppel is a necessary 
instrument in the administration of jus- 
tice, but it has come to have a very 
special significance in litigation involv- 
ing insurance policies. In policy litiga- 
tion it is the means most frequently 
used by plaintiffs to avoid policy pro- 
visions that stand in the way of re- 
covery. Any policy provision or re- 
quirement that the plaintiff may want to 
avoid can be thrown into the realm of 
fact by a simple allegation that will 
support a claim of waiver or of estoppel, 
and this, for all practical purposes, means 
its nullification.” 


Waiver and Estoppel 


Continuing, Mr. Collins said: “In the 
matter of determining the form in which 
to cast a policy provision so as to pre- 
vent its being avoided by means of a 
waiver or by an estoppel, separate pre- 
cautions must be taken as to each. 
Waiver, of course, is the voluntary re- 
linquishment of a known right, while 
estoppel is the legal preclusion from the 
assertion of a right. 

“As to waiver, a simple example of 
precautionary policy drafting is found in 
Group life insurance. Some of the early 
Group life insurance policies provided 
that upon the termination of an insured 
employe’s employment the insurer would 
have the right to cancel the insurance on 
that employe’s life. This provision was 
found to be very susceptible to waiver 
because any one of a variety of acts of 
no real legal significance could be con- 
strued to be a relinquishment of this 
right by the insurer, with the result that 
the insurance continued beyond employ- 
ment. Now it is usual to provide simply 
that upon the termination of an insured 
employe’s employment all his insurance 
will automatically cease, and there being 
no right for the insurer to relinquish, 
there can be no waiver. 

“An example of a precaution suggested 
by the possibility of a right being lost by 
estoppel is found in the requirement of 


proof of loss. To avoid the common re- 
quirement that proof of loss be made 
on forms furnished by the insurer, all 
a plaintiff needs to do is to assert that 
he asked for blank forms and that they 
were not furnished. This has become 
a routine assertion despite the fact that 
every consideration of self-interest 
prompts insurers immediately to furnish 
such forms.” 


ATTACKS GERHARD GESELL 








Hartford Courant Sarcastic About Tim- 
ing of Washington Hearings as Com- 
missioners and Presidents Meet 
A. E. Magnell, financial editor, Hart- 
ford Courant, on Friday of last week ran 
a half column criticism of Gerhard Ge- 
sell, the 29-year-old chief examiner of 
insurance companies at TNEC study in 
Washington. He doubted whether the 
timing of the new hearings was merely 
coincidental. Witnesses were put on the 
stand last week as commissioners were 
holding convention in Biloxi. Hearings 
were resumed yesterday, first day of 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 

meeting. 

“Because of the conflicting dates Mr. 
Gesell will be-unable to meet the com- 
missioners,” said Magnell. “Is it possible 
that he wept tears of disappointment be- 
cause his first duty belongs to TNEC? 
The commissioners had lots of questions 
to ask Mr. Gesell if he had cared to 
answer.” Mr. Magnell also made other 
pointed comments about type of testi- 
mony emphasized at the hearings. 





V. H. JENKINS RECUPERATING 
Vice-President V. H. Jenkins of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. has been 
confined to the California Lutheran Hos- 
pital for a few days with a streptococcic 
infection, but now is on the way to 
recovery. 





Clement Kennedy, managing director 
of Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and in a like capacity at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., who 
numbers his insurance friends by the 
hundreds, has sent out cards announc- 
ing that the Vinoy Park season starts 
with the opening of the hotel Decem- 
ber 18. 

* * * 

H. Dixon Trueblood, editor of publica- 
tions for the Occidental Life, is making 
a two weeks trip throughout the South 
and Southwest, visiting the general agen- 
cies of the company. 

* * x 

T. N. Whitehurst, general agent at 
3eaumont, Texas, for Pan-American 
Life, has been re-elected president of 
the Beaumont Tuberculosis Association. 








MANU 


For over 50 years the Manufacturers Life has contrib- 
uted as a stabilizing influence in the economy of both 
business and individuals. It is widely known as a 


THE 


sound and progressive company. 


INSURANCE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES IN FORCE 
572 MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS EXCEED 167 MILLION DOLLARS 


FACTURERS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 

















AN 
UNMISTAKABLE 
TREND 


The smart Life insurance 
agent of today is rounding out 
his income by the sale of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance. The 
reason is obvious: Greater re- 
ceptiveness on the part of the 
public to Income Protection 
means easier sales and a quicker 
approach to the prospect’s life 
insurance problems. 


Recognizing this unmistakable 
trend the PREFERRED ACCI- 
DENT is now offering agents 
its new and modern Practical 
Policy containing many liberal 
features at reasonable premium 
cost. Offer it to your best pros- 
pects and customers with the 
assurance that PREFERRED’s 
54 years of Disability insurance 
experience will back you up. 
This is one of many accident 
policies issued by this company. 


The PREFERRED welcomes 
this opportunity of helping 
wide-awake producers who are 
not afraid to talk accident insur- 
ance in their interviews. Having 
specialized in quality policies 
for the preferred class of risk 
for more than half a century we 
know you will find our line one 
of the easiest and most pleasant 
to sell. 


Why not start off the Winter 
Season by getting complete de- 
tails on our Practical Policy 
and other contracts, which will 
be speedily furnished upon re- 
quest. 


You might as well capitalize 
on Accident business as you 
go along for if you don't 
someone else will beat you 
to it. 


The 
PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 
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M. ALBERT LINTON, 


President of the 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Presented to the Gentlemen of the ASSOCIATION of LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS: 


It is our pleasant privilege to introduce to you a man 
known and loved by us all. He, himself, is his own best 
introduction; yet there are some things we may be per- 
mitted to say. 


Born in Quaker Tradition, M. Albert Linton graduated 
from Haverford College, post graduating at the Federal 
Polytechnic at Zurich, Switzerland, thereby acquiring a 
love of mountain climbing which may have served him in 
scaling the heights to which he has attained in our great 
business. 


Recommended by the President of his College to Asa 
Wing, then President of the Provident, Mr. Linton entered 
its Actuarial Department, shortly after his return from 
foreign study. He liked the job and the job liked him. 
Satisfied with nothing less than the ultimate top, young 
Mr. Linton took severe and extended courses in Actuarial 
Science, finally becoming a Fellow of the British Institute 
of Actuaries and of the American Society of Actuaries. 


Actuarial achievements are sometimes held to make a man 
subservient to percentages and averages; and to separate 
him from the inner fellowship of other men, where heart 
meets heart and men are friends. This has not happened 
to M. Albert Linton. He has remained human, along with 
his actuarial excellence. Called to the Presidency of his 
Company, at an age that made him one of the youngest 
of Life Insurance Presidents, he has developed his hu- 
manity with no loss of his standing as a scientist in figures, 
going on to become a student of economics and sociology. 


Mr. Linton has served as a member of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security, in which connection he fought 
consistently to put Old Age Security on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, rather than to tax to pile up monumental surpluses. 





For a number of years he has been widely sought after 
for addresses and consultations. 


We can be thankful that Mr. Linton came to his responsi- 
ble post in the Provident Mutual as a young man, and 
it is reasonable to expect that his alert, competent and 
inspiring leadership will be ours for many years. 


Gentlemen: 

As the Provident Mutual stands on the threshold of 
its 75th year we present to you its THIRD president. 
Mr. Linton. 


An Appreciation by the Clancy D. Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


99 John Street, - ‘ , 


New York, N. Y. 
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New Agents Must Have Training Before 


They Interview, Say General Agents 


In days 


agency, be handed a rate book and told to sink or swim, 


gone by it was often possible for a man to join a general 


He started out on 


cold canvass, and while some of these men later made good most of them 


did not. 


experienced agents who found their own approaches 


It made a bad impression on the public and, furthermore, irritated 


made more difficult 


because of mishandled prospects and cases. 


The situation has changed. 


Nowadays, 


the new agent must get some 


training before he is sent out interviewing strangers on a chance that he 


will land some business. 


The Eastern Underwriter 


asked a number of 


general agents what was their procedure with new additions vl the agency 
force, and some of their replies are herewith printed. 


Clyde F. Gay, General Agent, 
Aetna Life, Boston 

We don’t hand the new agents a rate 
book and turn them loose. I could give 
you a “day by day” outline for the 
first six weeks the new man is with us, 
but that would be ten or fifteen pages 
of mimeographed sheets. So I'll try to 
highlight that material. 

l. In the eight to twelve hours of 
pre-contract interviews during which the 
new agent has passed the “Personal 
History Test” and Strong’s “Vocational 
Interest Test,” he has been prepared for 
a three-year study of the business, or 
we don’t take him. 

2. First four weeks in the office (at 
the general agency or at the home of- 
fice) he is instructed in the fundamentals 
of life insurance and the principles of 
selling. At the agency the instruction 
is given individually, not in class. The 
company course is followed. One whole 
text is on the market for life insurance 
—prospecting. The new man is pre- 
pared for the state examination the 
third week. During the fourth to the 
sixth week, he works in the field with 
the instructor—“demonstration, observa- 
tion and correction.” 

By the end of the sixth week, the new 
agent is prepared to present coverage 
for four basic needs: 

(a) Protection of earning power—an 
accident presentation ; 

(b) Minimum coverage for family re- 
adjustment period at death; 

(c) Income for family during de- 
pendency period of children (family in- 
come); 

(d) Saving and protection plan ‘jus 
young unmarried men; 

(e) Service call on old policyholders. 

3. Daily discussion of prospects in- 
surance problems, and solutions which 
are to be recommended, approved by 
the instructor. 

4. Each week, a two-hour sales clinic 
on fundamentals, sales, principles, con- 
tinuing for six months (the time will 
vary based on the aptitude of the new 
man). 

5. He begins to study complete pro- 
gram work, our “Estate Control Plan.” 
Daily supervision on cases continued. 
Sales clinic continued. 

6. Estate conservation ; 
business insurance. 

7. Night courses (Boston University), 
in preparation for CLU degree. 


Eric Johnson, General Agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Pittsburgh 


We have an experienced man as a 
training supervisor, who spends two full 
weeks in imparting life insurance knowl- 
edge to the newcomer, through a well 
organized preliminary training course. 
Text books for this course are furnished 
by our home office agency department. 
The new man spends every day from 


taxation; 


9 am. until 1 p.m. at lectures and 
quizzes by several experienced staff men 
as instructors. After leaving our class 
room, each day he is given assignments 
sufficiently heavy to keep him reading 
and studying until late each evening. 

At the end of the preliminary train- 
ing course, he is required to take the 
Pennsylvania state examination for li- 
cense. During this preliminary training 
period he talks with a number of ex- 
perienced agents in our organization to 
give him as practical as possible a pic- 
ture of what life insurance is and does, 
and how it should be distributed by a 
modern life insurance salesman. 

After this intensive course, he is 
placed under the guidance of a super- 
visor who continues his academic educa- 
tion for at least one hour each day, 
while at the same time getting the ad- 
vantage of his supervisor’s assistance on 
calls in the field. 

Together with this he is asked to join 
the underwriters association in order to 
get the benefit of the meetings they 
hold. Each Monday morning in the 
agency at least one hour is devoted to 
educational material. 

From time to time during the man’s 
first couple of years in the business he 
is asked to attend every conference of 
educational nature, including a three-day 
conference that the agency holds. 

It is my opinion that in this modern 
day no new man should ever be turned 
loose without a substantial preliminary 
training, which puts him in the position 
of talking intelligently to any average 
man about the subject of life insurance. 
Furthermore, on any unusual or better 
than average cases he has a staff of 
agency assistants available at any time 
to assist him. 

I do not recall that we have ever in 
this agency pursued the practice of 
handing a man a rate book and turning 
him loose on the community without a 
reasonable amount of life insurance 
education. 

The above procedure applies alike to 
the man we take on in Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh as well as the rural agents 
whom we contract. These outside men 
are asked to take the same training in 
our Pittsburgh office as are the Pitts- 
burgh men. 


Harry Gardiner Agency, John 
Hancock, New York City 


We hold new men in the office for 
about ten days before they make any 
calls. We use a training course pre- 
pared by our company. Considerable 
evening work is involved for the recruit, 
and the instruction covers three major 
divisions as follow: 

(a) The fundamentals of life insur- 
ance including instruction as to our rate 
book and contracts. (b) The needs for 
and application of life insurance to such 


needs. (c) The selling of life insurance. 

During this training period one of the 
supervisors in the organization spends at 
least an hour a day personally with the 
individual recruit. After the formal 
training period contacts are made by the 
recruit with prospective buyers as re- 

gards specific limited uses for life in- 
surance. 

We do not put new men on cold can- 
vass activity. Furthermore, one of our 
supervisory staff checks very carefully 
on all new business handled by new 
representatives during their early months 
in the business. 


Sidney Wertimer, Manager 
Prudential, Buffalo 


To my certain knowledge, no new 
agent has been permitted to solicit in- 
surance out of this agency for at least 
the past fifteen years, until he has 
passed our preliminary course of train- 
ing, which requires no less than two 
weeks and usually from three to four 
weeks’ time. And since April of this 
year our home office requires that every 
new appointee be enrolled in the Pru- 
dential Training Plan which calls for 
intensive study for a period of at least 
one month. 

Certainly this practice is exactly op- 
posite to the alleged reports that gen- 
eral agents and managers hand a rate 
book to a new agent and turn him loose. 
I know of no one in this community who 
would countenance such procedure. 


Courtenay Barber, Equitable 
Society, Chicago 


A new agent associated with my or- 
ganization is carefully trained to render 
a highly intelligent service before be- 
coming active in negotiating contracts 
to become an important part of an in- 
sured estate. 


T. G. Murrell, General Agent, 
Mutual Benefit, Los Angeles 


The first two weeks a man is with us 
he works in the office twenty-four cases 
in our “Case Book” composed of life 
situations, working out of which gives 
the new man a familiarity with rates, 
rate structures, rate book and so on. 
During those two weeks he is given a 
course in “Life Insurance as Property” 
and learns three prospecting talks, test- 
ing of which is the only field work which 
he does during this period. 

Following the initial two weeks he 
spends one month in the office under- 
going our Analagraph training which is 
training in the skill of selling plus the 
working out of program cases. The only 
field work which he does during this 
period is the obtaining of four com- 
pleted pictures of prospects, financial 
position, hopes and objectives and the 
presentation of those four cases. .Our 
men tell us that these six weeks are 
more intensive than any school work 
they ever encountered. 

For the six months following this 
period we assign four new men to one 
supervisor whose job is further training, 
instructing, as well as the establishment 
of proper work habits. Our plan calls 
for training in programming first and 
then in package selling instead of the 
usual reverse. During the first year 
there is a reading course assigned which 
includes 244 hours of study. 

At the end of two months there is an 
agency knowledge test to determine the 


degree of technical proficiency with 
rates, policies, etc. 

The procedure outlined is expensive 
and we are able to maintain it only if 
we train in groups of three or four, tim- 
ing our classes to that end, and employ 
low priced young supervisors and end 
up with a large percentage of successful 
men. In two years and ten months we 
have put on nineteen new men of whom 
fifteen have been successful. We spe- 
cialize in young men. Probably if we 
recruited more older men we could do 
more adapting of their past experience 
and less training, but we have more fun 
with training young men. 

We believe that success is a product 
of aptitude, knowledge, skill and work, 
so our training and supervision plans 
are built around this conception. For- 
tunately the company has given us tools 
in which we have confidence so that we 
can now be concerned with results in- 
stead of being worried about methods. 

We believe there are six steps in the 
development of a career life insurance 
man and the supervision after the first 
seven and a half months, including 
agency meetings, is arranged with these 
thoughts in mind. Those steps are (1) 
minimum of skill, (2) minimum of knowl- 
edge, (3) proper work habits, (4) infor- 
mation for advanced underwriting, (5) 
use of prestige aids, (6) secretarial help. 

It is interesting to note that four out 
of our six agency leaders last year had 
been in Los Angeles less than two 
years. Our men estimate that aside 
from business on old clients, 70% of 
their work is with cards of introduction 
and less than 5% of their work is cold 
canvass. 

John C. Elliott, General Agent 

Penn Mutual, Newark 

There has never been a time since 
my association with the Penn Mutual 
in 1931 when an agent has been per- 
mitted to contract with this agency un- 
less and until such agent has been 
trained according to the Penn Mutual’s, 
prescribed formula. You are probably 
conversant with the Penn Mutual’s 
training course, but let me review it 
briefly for you: 

The initial training period requires 
two full weeks. During this time the 
supervisor or general agent discusses 
personally with the agent each day for 
an hour or an hour and a half one of 
eight different subjects which are in- 
cluded in the course. These subjects in 
order of their discussion and study are: 

“Foundations” —a subject which in- 
cludes a complete study of the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality, rate 
making and fundamental forms of in- 
surance such as Term, Whole Life, 
Limited Payment and Endowment 
“Prospecting” — herein the prospect is 
defined ; methods of preparing prospect 
list given; study of sources of pros- 
pects and selection of prospects care- 
fully made; methods of keeping records, 
planning, etc., carefully studied. “Needs” 
which various people might have for 
life insurance. “Policy Description.” 
“Organized Sales Plan”—organized sales 
talks studied. “Settlement Options.” 
“Motivation.” “Rate Book.” 

In connection with these lectures, the 
agent is given a text book on each sub- 
ject and in addition is required to read 
numerous books on life insurance. 

At the end of the preliminary train- 
ing period, the agent is given a written 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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EIGHT DECADES OF EQUITABLE 





1859 - 1868 


Equitable founded by Henry B. Hyde and Associates, July 26, 1859. 


Year 1860 started with $1,144,000 of Insurance in Force, and Assets of 
$117,102. 


First Death Claim, for $5,500, paid (1860). 


Famous Statue Group, “Protection”, introduced in Equitable Policy Headings 
(1860). 


Conditional (Binding) Receipt to protect applicants during issuance of policy 
first employed by Equitable (1862). 


Equitable Assets passed Million mark (1864). 

First 5-year Dividend paid to Policyholders (1865). 
Annual Dividends authorized (1867). 

Total Insurance in Force passed $100,000,000 (1868). 
Limit of risk increased to $50,000 (1868). 


Contemporary Events 


First petroleum well opened in Titusville, Pa. (1859). 
First Pony Express between Sacramento, Cal. and St. Joseph, Mo. (1861.) 
Start of Civil War, April 15, 1861. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 1863. 
Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Nov. 19, 1863. 
Maximillian made Emperor of Mexico (1864). 

Civil War ended (1865); Lincoln Assassinated. 

13th Amendment Abolished Slavery (1865). 

First Atlantic Cable Laid (1866). 

Alaska purchased by United States from Russia (1867). 


1869 - 1878 


Travel and Residence liberalized; Grace in Payment of Premiums first allowed 
(1869). 


First Home Office Building at 120 Broadway, N. Y. completed (1870). 
Equitable Policy Payments in Single Year reached $3,646,290 (1872). 

Henry B. Hyde elected President on the death of William C. Alexander (1874). 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries totalled $5,000,000 during year 1878. 


Contemporary Events 


U. S. Grant elected President (1869). 
Franco-Prussian War, July-Sept. 1870. 
Introduction of antiseptic surgery (1870). 
Great Chicago Fire, Oct. 9-11, 1871. 

Block signals for railways invented (1872). 


Disastrous panic in New York, with widespread bank failures. N. Y. Stock Exchange 
closed for ten days (1873). 


Disraeli made Prime Minister of England (1874). 

Constitution of the Republic of France formed (1875). 

Telephone invented by Alexander G. Beli (1875). 

Rutherford B. Hayes inaugurated 19th President of the U. S. (1877). 
Edison invented Phonograph (1877). 


1879 - 1888 


Three-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1879). 

William Alexander elected Secretary (1880). 

Equitable policies first granted to women (1880). 

Sub-standard Ratings introduced for Hazardous Occupations (1880). 
System of Immediate Payment of Death Claims inaugurated (1881). 
Survivorship Annuity introduced (1881); Life Annuity (1883). 

Assets passed $50,000,000 (1883). 

Equitable limit of risk on single life increased to $100,000 (1884). 
Full Freedom of Travel and Residence granted (1886). 

Two-Year Incontestable Clause introduced (1886). 

Equitable Home Office Building reconstructed and enlarged (1887). 
Insurance in Force $500,000,000 (1888). 


Contemporary Events 


Edison developed Incandescent Lamp (1879). 

Gasoline motor invented by Selden (1879). 

President Garfield assassinated (1881). 

Panama Canal started by French but not completed (1882). 

Discovery of Inoculation for Rabies by Pasteur (1884). 

Grover Cleveland inaugurated 22nd President of U. S. (1885). 

First Trolley Cars in U. S. (1885). 

Washington Monument dedicated in Washington (1885). 

Great Blizzard of 1888, March 12-14. 

Iiventions patented: Linotype Machine (1884); Cash Register by Patterson, (1885); 


Adding Machine by Burroughs (1888); Transparent photographic film by Eastman 
(1888). 


1889 - 1898 


100,000th policy issued (1895). 

Total Assets reached 100 Millions (1889). 

Right to Change Beneficiary introduced (1894). 

Assets reached $200,000,000 in 1895. 

Guaranteed Cash Values, also Policy Loans, introduced in 1896. 
Limit of risk on one life increased to $200,000 (1896). 

Spendthrift Clause for protection of Beneficiaries introduced (1898). 
Continuous Instalment Policy introduced (1898). 


Contemporary Events 


Benjamin Harrison inaugurated 23rd President of U. S. (1889). 

Johnstown Flood, May 31, 1889—2209 lives lost. 

Inventions patented: Alternating Current Motor; Color Photography (1892). 
Grover Cleveland inaugurated 24th President of U. S. (1893). 

Edison developed Rinetoscope (Moving Picture apparatus) 1893. 

Ford built his first successful automobile (1893). 

Financial Panic and Business Depression (1893). 

X-Ray discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen (1895). 

Gold discovered in Klondike (1896). 

William McKinley inaugurated 25th President of U. S. (1897). 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897). 

U. S. Battleship “Maine” blown up in Havana Harbor, Cuba, Feb. 13, 1898; 260 lives lost. 
Radium discovered by M. and Mme. Curie (1898). 
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GROWTH AND PROGRESS 





1899 - 1908 


James W. Alexander elected President on Death of Henry B. Hyde, Founder. 
Insurance in Force passed One Billion; Total Assets 400 Millions. 

Automatic Surrender Values and Extended Term Insurance introduced (1900). 
Convertible Policy introduced (1905). 

Paul Morton elected President (1905). 

Grover Cleveland appointed Chairman of Board of Trustees (1906). 

N. Y. State Standard Policy Forms introduced (1907). 


Contemporary Events 


President McKinley assassinated (1901). 

Theodore Roosevelt elected 26th President of U. S. 

Death of Queen Victoria—Coronation of King Edward VII (1902). 

Mt. Pelee (Martinique) eruption May 8, 1902. 

Pacific Cable completed, San Francisco to China (1902). 

Marconi’s First Radio Message (1902). 

First Successful Aeroplane Flight by Wright Brothers, Kitty Hawk, N. C. (1902). 
First New York subway opened (1904). 

San Francisco Earthquake, April 18-19, 1906. 


1909 - 1918 


50th Anniversary celebrated by The Equitable (1909). 

Assets reached $479,900,419; Insurance in Force, $1,335,347,979. 
Corporate Policy introduced. 

Group Life Insurance inaugurated by Equitable (1911). 

Refund and Cash Refund Annuities introduced (1911). 

Death of Paul Morton—Judge Day elected President (1911). 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, destroyed by fire (1912). 

First Disability Waiver Clause introduced (1912). 

New Equitable Building opened, 120 Broadway (1915). 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization reached 
$1,000,000,000 (1916). 


Double Indemnity Accident provision introduced (1917). 


Contemporary Events 


William H. Taft inaugurated 27th President, of U. S. (1909). 

Admiral Peary Discovered North Pole (1909). 

First Aeroplane Crossing of English Channel by Louis Bleriot (1909). 

George V. of England crowned upon death of Edward VII (1909). 

South Pole discovered by Amundson (1911). 

First Aeroplane Flight Across U. S. by C. P. Rogers (1911). 

Hydroplane invented by Glenn H. Curtiss (1911). 

S.S. “Titanic” hit Iceberg off Newfoundland, 1517 lives lost, (1912). 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated 28th President of U. S. (1913). 

Panama Canal opened (1913). 

Parcel Post System inaugurated in U. S. (1913). 

World War begun in Europe (1914). 

“Lusitania” sunk by submarine, 1198 lives lost (1914). 

Trans-continental telephone opened (1914). 

U. S. entered World War, April 6, 1917. 

Armistice declared Nov. 11, 1918. 

Influenza Epidemic; Over $100,000,000 paid in Death Claims by American companies 
(1918-1919). 

Woman Suffrage Amendment passed (1918). 


1919 - 1928 


Group A. & H. added to Group Coverage (1920). 

Insurance in Force reached Three Billions in Oct. 1922. 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment added to Group (1922). 
Home Office Building at 393 Seventh Avenue completed (1924). 
Complete Mutualization of Society (1917 plan) in 1925. 
Non-Medical Insurance granted Policyholders (1926). 

Salary Savings Insurance introduced (1926). 

Group Annuities introduced (1927). 

a | made Chairman of Board and Thomas |. Parkinson elected President 
Insurance in Force reached Six Billions (1928). 

Assets reached One Billion (1928). 

Death of Judge Day (1928). 


Contemporary Events 


Versailles Peace Treaty signed, June 28, 1919. 

Volstead Act (Prohibition Amendment) passed (1920). 

Suffrage for women in effect, (1920). 

Warren G. Harding inaugurated 29th President of U. S. (1921). 

First American Radio Broadcasting Station opened in Pittsburgh, KDKA, (1921). 

Union of Soviet Republics in Russia declared (1922). 

Calvin Coolidge inaugurated 30th President of U. S. on death of President Harding 
(1923). 

Insulin (for Diabetes) discovered by F. G. Banting, Canadian physician (1923). 

Television demonstrated (1927). 

Lindbergh’s solo flight to Paris, May 20, 1927. 

Successful commercial radio-telephone communication between America and England 
(1927). 

Herbert Hoover elected 31st President of U. S. (1928). 


1929 - 1938 


Monthly Premium plan adopted (1929). 

Economic Adjustment Policy introduced (1931). 

Payments to Policyholders reached Three Billions (1933). 

Optional Retirement Policy introduced (1933). 

Equitable's 75th Anniversary—Insurance in Force $6,143,158,113. 

Family Income Policy introduced (1934). 

Group Hospitalization introduced (1934). 

Assets passed Two Billions in 1937. 

Death of William Alexander, Secretary of Equitable 57 years, March 25, 1937. 
Equitable entered 80th ANNIVERSARY YEAR on July 26, 1938. Total Pay- 


ments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization $4, 136,696,205. 
Insurance in Force, $6,749,177,544. 


Contemporary Events 


Stock Market collapse; financial panic—(1929). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated 32nd President of U. S. (1933). 
Bank Moratorium proclaimed (1933). 

“Century of Progress” Exposition at Chicago (1933). 

N.R.A, passed by Congress (1933). 

Renewal of diplomatic relations between U. S. and Soviet Russia (1933). 
Social Security Bill passed (1935). 

Death of George V of England (1936). 

Abdication of Edward VIII—George VI declared King (1936). 
Civil War in Spain (1936-39). 

Italian Conquest of Ethiopia declared May 9, 1936. 

Boulder Dam (Nevada) completed March 1, 1936. 

Mechanical Cotton Picker demonstrated by Rust Brothers (1938). 
New York World’s Fair (1939). 

San Francisco World’s Fair (1939). 
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Presenting the Agent to the Public 


By Means of Advertising 


C. W. Van Beynum, 
Manager Publicity Department, The Travelers Companies 


The service which an agent renders to 


a policyholder, no matter what line of 
insurance may be involved, 
may not, however, always be appreciated 
at the and if it is 


appreciated it may 


is real. It 
time it is rendered, 
not be remembered 
too long. 

can be 


This service is something that 


pointed out to the public with all due 


propriety. It is something that properly 


should be pointed out much more fre- 
quently than it is. 

How? When? Where? Those are 
the questions. 

How? By agents themselves, and by 
the companies. 

When? Continuously. 

Where? In interviews and in adver- 
tising. (In this connection let adver- 


tising be a comprehensive term including 
all the that 
by the insurance business, or 
or should be used.) 

the 


media are now being used 


could be 
service it 


In advertising agent’s 


would be easy to make broad claims, but 
such claims might not be 100% honest. 
And no long term advertising program 
can succeed if the advertiser doesn't 
believe wholeheartedly in the old maxim 
that honesty is the best policy. Adver- 
tising must also be believable. Claims 


that seem to be exaggerations are futile. 
Dishonesty results in ultimate defeat 
unbelievability in immediate reversal. 
Not all agents render the same level 
of service, so understatement as far as 
it applies to the best agents becomes the 
rule in writing general advertising. 
Nine years ago the Travelers sought 
through a survey to find out what the 
public thought of the company, of Trav- 
Taos agents, and of insurance itself. It 
seemed a bit redundant to ask people 
what they thought of the company when 


we could tell by looking at our own 
annual figures how much patronage the 
public gave us. But to find out the 


answer to the two questions about com- 
pany and agents from the same group 
of people really did mean something. 


Public Acceptance of Agent 


We found out that the public thought 
very highly of Travelers agents as com- 
pared to agents generally. The results 


of that survey seemed to indicate that 
the Travelers training system with its 
home office school, its classes out in the 


field, its correspondence courses, and its 
continuous communication of information 
to its field organization had been worth 
all the effort involved. Formal training 
of the company’s organization had then 
been part of the company’s program for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
continuous communication of information 
to the field had been a part of its pro- 
gram for sixty-five years. 
Finding that the public was 
accept the idea that the agent did ren- 
der a service, and that the standard of 
service rendered by those offering Trav- 
elers policies was comparatively high, we 
proceeded to advertise that service. In 


ready to 


a newspaper campaign run in 1931 the 
following two paragraphs appeared reg- 
ularly: 

“A well-trained insurance man can 
contribute materially to the service and 
security you receive for the dollars you 
pay for insurance. Consult him on all 
matters affecting your insurance prob- 
lems. 


“Representatives of the Travelers are 
always ready to re nder you valuable 
sistance and, in addition, are in a posi- 
tion to apply to your problems the sound 


as- 


advice and broad experience of company 
experts.” 

Since then we have kept up this pro- 
gram of advertising the agent and brok- 
er and their value to the policyholder, 
sometimes with only a sentence in an 
advertisement, sometimes with an entire 
paragraph, sometimes with a whole ad- 
vertisement devoted to the subject. 

While we have thus been keeping ever- 
lastingly at it since we began nine years 
ago, we still believe there is much yet 
to be done, for there are 140 million 
people in the United States and Canada, 
and the 140 million of today are not ex- 
actly the same group as the 140 million 
of last year. 

Use Ads as Mailing Pieces 


While some people are very indifferent 
as tar as the insurance agent is con- 
cerned, and some are just plain ornery 
and “don’t like no one, no how,” the 
majority are reasonable and can be con- 
vinced that the agent is a useful human 
being in the body politic, and a useful 
human being to them personally. While 
the majority of these 140 million people 
are reasonable, they are inclined to ac- 
cept ideas a bit slowly. 

Many agents, not only of the Travelers 
but agents generally, have expressed en- 
thusiasm over many of these advertise- 
ments which the company has_ used. 
Many have used reprints of these adver- 
tisements to send out in advance of calls 
on prospects and to send to their policy- 
holders. These proofs do work as door 
openers and they appear to aid in the 
retention of business. It has always sur- 
prised us of the publicity department, 
however, that an even larger number of 
reprints was not used, and we have come 
to the conclusion that in spite of the 
attitude of the comic paper editor 
toward the insurance man that he is es- 
sentially a modest individual, almost as 
modest as a certain young man by the 
name of Alden, to whom a young lady 
once had to say, “Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John? “ 

This presentation to the public of the 
service rendered by the agent seemed a 


decade ago to be one of the most im- 
portant jobs that advertising might 
tackle. Today it seems even more im- 
portant. It is worthy of more attention, 


more thought and more activity among 
more people than it receives. 
The job seems to be primarily an ad- 


vertising job. The rostrum is the baili- 
wick poy oratory the medium of the 
statesman, the pulpit is the bailiwick and 


the sermon ab psalm are the media of 
the clergymen, but the printed page and 
the radio studio are the bailiwicks of 
ree i ss and advertising is its voice. 


ACTUARIAL BASIS CHANGED 


Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, Goes 
on American Experience Table 
With 3% Interest 
After January 1, 1940, all policies is- 
sued by Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., will be upon the Ameri- 
can Experience 3% reserve basis. The 
last policies to be changed over to this 
basis are the Whole Life at Age 80, 
Family Income, and the Endowment at 

75, both continuous and 20-Pay. 


No Evidence of Over- 
Selling, Says Fischer 


AGENTS’ EFFORTS HELD VITAL 
Next to Pursuit of Happiness, Security 
Is One of Most Deeply Rooted 
Instincts of Humanity 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual, spoke in Man- 
chester, N. H., December 4 on the serv- 
ice of life insurance. The affair was a 
joint luncheon meeting of Manchester’s 





Rotary Club, City Club and the local 
life underwriters association. 
Calling attention to the very real in- 


terest on the part of the public in vari- 
ous phases of life insurance service, Mr. 
Fischer pointed out that such interest is 
but natural. After tracing the origin 
and development of life insurance abroad 


and in the United States and the astro- 

nomical figures of life insurance in force 

in the country, Mr. Fischer said: 
“These figures might give the impres- 


sion that a job of over-selling has been 
done. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The average coverage per 
individual is not much over $1,700.” 
Lauds Agency System 

After paying tribute to the depression- 
proof record of the life insurance com- 
panies and emphasizing that the institu- 


tion stands today more secure than ever, 
Mr. Fischer said that the services of 
the agent are absolutely vital. “How 
much life insurance would be owned to- 
day,” he asked, “were it not for the per- 
severance and determination of the 
agent? It is our belief that we have 
here an institution which is not only 


sound and dependable, but which is ren- 
dering an indispensable economic. ser- 
vice; with an unsurpassed record of 
having fulfilled its contracts during an 
entire century of operation, its prom- 
kept inviolate, its stability made 
impregnable. 

“During periods of great business ac- 
tivity, during peace and war, during ée- 
pressions, through all the ups and downs 
of life that rob men of their savings 
and destroy the fruits of labor; we find 
men groping for security, a safe harbor 
where the storms never reach. Next to 
the pursuit of happiness, it is one of the 
most deeply rooted of all human in- 
stincts.” 


North Jersey Ass’n To 
Have First Xmas Party 


inception of 


ises 


For the first time since 


the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey a _ Christmas 
party will be held at Hotel Douglas, 
Newark, December 18. Each member 


has been requested to obtain a small 
gift suitable for a child between ages 
3 and 10. 

The association has completed a suc- 
cessful series of lectures given under 
the auspices of John E. Clayton, a 
member of the Million Dollar Roun 
Table, who analyzed the characteristics 
of the million dollar producer. 

The first lecture was on the work 
program and philosophy of these lead- 
ers. The second covered the million 
dollar producer’s knowledge of life in- 
surance and his methods of prospecting, 
while the third covered the elements in- 
volved in the actual sale of life insur- 
ance and how these producers utilize 
these techniques. 


PLAN POSTAL LIFE MEETING 

Plans for the Postal’s President Club 
convention have been made and the 
qualifying agents will spend three days 
during Easter Week, 1940, at the Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. 





Supervisor Needed 


in Growing Agency 


An opportunity exists in a growing life agency for a 
supervisor. Necessary qualifications are some experience as a 
personal producer, education and character. Salary or com- 
mission basis. Write for appointment. 

Box 1364, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 94 Fulton St., New York 








A. vV. Call Speaker At 
Jr. Commerce Meeting 


INVESTMENT TREND CAUTIOUS 


Believes in Present System of State 
Regulation; Points to Huge Pay- 
ments by Life Companies 


Vice-President Asa V. Call, 
Pacific Mutual Life, was a_ speaker 
at an insurance clinic held by the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Like all the speakers at this 
three questions were propounded to 
him. 


Executive 


session, 


The first question was: “Is state regu- 
lation of the insurance business a wise 
public Mr. Call replied that 


“any business touching so large a seg- 


policy ?” 


ment of our population takes on a quasi- 
public service aspect which suggests the 
propriety of state regulation.” 

Asked “What 
in investment?” he 
about 


trends 
term 


the current 
defined the 
two and 
Th i ” 

investment” under- 
capital and 


are 


“current” as years dis- 
tinguished between 


taken essentially to preserve 


vield an income, and “investment” for 
profit or capital expansion. He contin- 
ued: “With that understanding, there 


seems to be little doubt that investment 
funds are becoming increasingly con- 
servative. The trend is toward less haz- 
ardous employme nt and, if possible, 
ereater security. 


Investment of Funds 


The next question was: “Wherein 
does investment for a life insurance 
company differ from = private invest- 


ment?” To that he replied: “Invest- 
ment for a life insurance company is, 
in effect, the investment of trust funds, 
and no responsible trustee can ever 
approach the discharge of such a re- 


sponsibility with other than the most 
sober regard for the obligation in- 
volved. 


“That is, perhaps, one reason for the 
remarkable record of life insurance in- 
vestments and why it has been poss*tble 
during these years of depression, for 
life insurance companies to pay to their 
policyholders and beneficiaries a sum 
ereater than the whole of the relief ex- 
penditure of the Federal Government 
during the same period.” 


New Agents 


(Continued from Page 27) 


examination comprising fifty questions 
on each of the subjects covered; and an 
agent must have a satisfactory mark in 
order to qualify. 

During the first six months of the 
new agent’s association with the agency 
he is required to join a group of new 
organization men who meet each morn- 
ing with the general agent for one hour's 
discussion of the problems arising in the 
field and of various selling techniques. 
In addition, every man in the agency, 
regardless of the number of year of 
service, is required to atter id a weekly 
meeting. At this meeting one and one- 
half hours are devoted to a subject of 
an educational character in connection 
with the sale and distribution of life 
insurance. Then, at least twice a year, 
the manager of training at the home 
office, with two assistants, spends two 
or three days in the agency conducting a 
review of the fundamentals of life in- 
surance. The program is usually con- 
ducted as follows: one-half day is de- 
voted to lecturing and the other half 
day is given over to the agents tor 
work in the field where they perform 
duties incident to the fundamentals ot 
the life insurance business, such as, ap- 
proaches, prospecting, giving organized 
sales presentations. 

Inasmuch as we do not have part-time 
agents, no one in this agency is omitted 
from the above procedure. 
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Tennessee Dept. Gets Policy Signed 


by Jefferson Davis as President 


By Bart Leiper 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 


A story published in various newspa- 
pers not so long ago to the effect that a 
policy on the life of Jefferson Davis had 
come into the possession of the Tenne- 
see Insurance Department turns out to 
be incorrect. I am informed by my 
friend, Currey Sanders, Acting Deputy 
Commissioner, Department of Insurance 
and Banking, State of Tennessee, that 
the policy in question was one issued 
by the old Carolina Life Insurance Co. 


of determining whether or not the face 
value was ever paid or whether it was 
not of any value. A strange angle is that 
there are no records, except the policy 
in question, showing that ‘the Carolina 
Life ever existed. The Tennessee Depart- 
ment was not in existence in 1871. 


Limitations 


The policy of the Carolina Life pro- 
hibited the insured (except with the 





Impressive policy heading of Carolina Life Insurance Co. showing 
Jefferson Davis’ picture. 


of Memphis, Tenn., of which Jefferson 
Davis was president. 

Mr. Sanders informs me that the pol- 
icy was issued June 10, 1871, on the life 
of General Phillip D. Roddy, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. The policy was for $1,000, 
Ten-Payment Plan, with an annual pre- 
mium of $68.48. It was printed on bank 
note paper. General Roddy was a per- 
sonal friend of Jefferson Davis and died 
in London several years ago. Mr. Sand- 
ers says that the policy was sent to the 
Tennessee Department for the purpose 


company’s consent) from passing West 
of the Rocky Mountains except to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon by first class steam- 
ers, sailing vessels or railroads. Further- 
more, the insured could not take employ- 
ment as an engineer or fireman in charge 
of a steam engine, or be a conductor 
or brakeman, or serve as an officer on 
any steam vessel. One provision of the 
policy protected the company in case the 
insured should drink so much as to in- 
duce delirium tremens, or should die by 
his own hand or in a duel. 





Hockey Star Manages 
Agency College Unit 


GUIBORD’S ATHLETIC RECORD 





After Leaving Dartmouth Boston Man 
Went With Wallace N. Watson 
Agency of Conn. Mutual 





Paul L. Guibord, supervisor, Wallace 
N. Watson agency, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Boston, is one of the best known 
athletes in New England. In hockey 
he played right wing for Boston Olym- 
pics during the last three years; was 
also leading scorer for Olympics during 
that period. In tennis he has competed 
each Summer in week-end tournaments 
and is ranked high on the courts. 

A graduate of Melrose High School in 
1932, he majored in English at Dart- 
mouth College was captain of the hockey 
and tennis teams there; was on the all- 
collegiate hockey team for three years; 
was New England inter-collegiate tennis 
champion; was a member of the Glee 
Club, of the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity 


and of the Casque and Gauntlet Senior 
Honorary Society. 

Upon graduation from Dartmouth he 
became associated with the Wallace N. 
Watson agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, beginning as brokerage supervisor; 
also doing some personal selling. He 








PAUL L. GUIBORD 











was appointed full-time supervisor of 
agents in February, 1938, at which time 
he managed a unit of college men. He 
belongs to the Boston Life Supervisors 
Club. 


Mutual Benefit Scale 
Of Dividends Changed 


SOME NET COSTS TO BE LOWER 





Essential Feature Reduction in Interest 
Obtaining in Calculation of An- 
nual Distributions 





The dividend scale adopted by Mutual 
Benefit for 1940 is different from that 
which has been in use since 1936, says 
that company. All factors which enter 
into the computation of dividends have 
had consideration and have been re- 
vised, but the essential feature of the 
change is the reduction in the rate of 
interest entering into the calculation of 
annual dividends. This reduction is in 
accord with the reduced yield which the 
company, in common with all conserva- 
tive investors, is securing on its invest- 
ments. 

The new scale will call for a_ total 
disbursement for dividends in 1940 of 
about 6.7% less than if the 1939 scale 
had been continued. The effect of the 
change will vary according to the plan 
of insurance, the age of the insured, 
and the age of the insurance, being most 
pronounced in connection with those 
contracts which have relatively large re- 
serves. The total sum required for di- 
vidends on paid-up policies in 1940 will 
he about 19% less than if the 1939 
dividend scale had been continued. On 
premium paving policies, however, the 
1940 dividend requirements will be only 
about 3.3% less than if the present scale 
had been extended for another year. 

Net Cost Lower 

In connection with the comparative 
net costs in 1940 and 1939, it is ob- 
served that in about two-thirds of the 
outstanding cases in which dividends 
have regularly been applied in reduction 
of premiums (excluding increasing pre- 
mium contracts), the net cost will be 
lower in 1940 than it was in 1939. 

3eginning January 1, 1940, the effec- 
tive annual interest rate to be used in 
connection with settlement options will 
be 3.5% instead of 3.75%. Interest 
credited on dividend accumulations in 
1940 will be at the rate of 3.25% per 
annum instead of 3.5%. 


Bourke V--P. and Agency 
Director Amer. Standard 


American Standard Life, Washington, 
D. C., has elected Thomas F. Bourke 
vice-president and agency director. He 
has been agency vice-president of Vol- 
unteer State Life, with which he was 
since 1933. He has had_ twenty-five 
years’ life insurance experience. 





SCHWEMM BUFFALO SPEAKER 
Earl M. Schwemm, manager of Great- 
West Life in Chicago, and company 
leader of all agencies in 1938, will be 
guest speaker today at the meeting of 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He will talk on “Uninspired 
Inspiration.” 


A. W. THEISS CHAIRMAN 
Karl Ljung, president Life Advertisers 
\ssociation, has appointed Arthur W. 
Theiss, sales promotion manager Ohio 
National Life, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s North Central Round Table, to 
be held next Spring. 





STATE WOULD « GAIN LITTLE 

New Jersey would obtain less than 
$5,000 by escheat of unclaimed lapsed 
insurance policies, says the Department 
of Banking and Insurance. The sum 
that could be raised had previously been 
estimated at from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 
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IDEAS that CLICK | 


By Paul Troth | 











No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it ts principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 


writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 115 

The average intelligent prospect is not 
greatly moved by curbstone philosophy 
but such doctrine starts an _ insidious 
undercurrent which left unchecked dis- 
turbs quiet thinking and ruffles one’s 
faith in what he has. 

In the office of Ray Maechtel, bro- 
kerage manager, C. B. Knight agency, 





Are you the author? 


Union Central Life, and president New 
York Chapter Chartered Life Under- 
writers, I asked him what he did to 
correct false thinking on the part ot 
the prospect when he discovers it. In 
the one or two instances where his 
prospect showed that he wanted to sur 
render his Ordinary life policy in favor 
of Term insurance, Ray has answered 
him something like this: 

“Mr. Prospect, you are going to be- 
lieve what you want to believe, and 
because I am in the life insurance busi 
ness you will probably take anythin. 
that I say as prejudiced. So I want you 
to make this test for yourself: 

“Take the $1,000 Ordinary policy 
which you bought five years ago when 
you were 35. In your contract find this 
year’s cash value, sixth year $74. Sub- 
tract the cash value at the end of the 
fifth year, $58 The difference shows a 
$16 increase this year for the premium 
paid. Add to that your dividend re 
ceived this year of $4, giving you a 
total of $20. Subtract that from your 
gross premium of $26.30, leaving a 
premium of $6.30 which you paid f 
your insurance this year 

“Next subtract the cash value of 
policy at the end of current year, $74, 
from the face of the policy, $1,000, x 
ing you a balance of $926 as the actual 
amount at risk. Divide that total int 
the actual amount of premium paid for 
this protection, $926 into $6.30, and your 
answer will be what your actual rate 
was this particular vear for cach dollar 
ot protection. That answer times 
$1,000 is $6.80. Compare that premium 
with any $1,000 Term policy which you 
can buy at your present age and | 
think you will be surprised with the 
result.” 

Mr. Maechtel points out that these 
are year by year calculations. In his 
actual chat with the prospect he simply 
outlines the formula and leaves it for 
the policyholder to figure out the an- 
swers from his own insurance contract. 
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War Risk Underwriting Problems 


(Continued from Page 1) 


pass on all of this business, ignoring the 
war situation? Were they justified in 
taking the war hazard into consideration, 
on any business that had not yet been 
issued, or should they try to strike some 
middle of the road course 
business clear of war clauses that seemed 
and 


and issue the 


to be normal or regular business, 
only impose the 
that appeared to be written in contem- 
plation of war, or the business that was 
closed after notice was sent to the field? 
As mentioned heretofore the various 


companies solved these matters in their 


war clause on business 


own ways. However, out of the whole 
affair came repeated declarations from 
many companies, which were in turn 


their agencies in the United 
or home office, 


relayed to 
States, that the company, 
felt free to adopt any change in practice 
as regards war service or war clauses, at 
any time and without prior notice to the 
field. A 


not promise 


gents were warned that they could 
applicants or policyholders 


complete protection and that decisions 


would be reached as conditions devel- 
oped. 
Wondered If U. S. Would Get In 


It is probable that those of us who 
were called upon to handle Canadian 
business really developed a bad case of 
war “jitters.” There was much loose talk 
as to how rapidly the war would spread, 
how few months.would elapse before the 
United States would be involved, and 
so on. For several weeks we were in 
very much of a war atmosphere. 

Opinion differed in different places as 
to the probability that the United States 
would be involved, either within a com- 
paratively short period or even over a 


longer range. It was argued that until 
there was something more definite or 
more immediate in the way of United 


States involvement, there was no occa- 
sion to be concerned. This attitude was 
all right as far as general company pol- 
icy was concerned; however, the under- 
writers soon realized that they could not 
dismiss the whole matter so lightly or 
easily. 

We, who were watching the business 
during September and October, soon no- 
ticed an increasing number of applica- 
tions from individuals and classes where 
the risk would be the most immediate 
and the greatest in the event that the 
United States should be drawn into the 
present cenflict. We were then faced 
with the decision as to whether we 
should urge the adoption of a war clause, 
with particular reference to these 
classes; whether we should attempt to 
do normal underwriting and eliminate 
the excessive risks; and other questions. 


The Foreign Born 


In addition to some of these problems 
as regards our ordinary iideone we had 
to decide what to do on foreign born, 
both those who were United States citi- 
zers and th se who had not yet taken 
out their naturalization papers. Further- 
mere, we Lad occasional applicants who 
contemplated trips to Europe, residence 
in vropean countries, or who were en- 
caged ir ocean 

Life underwriters are as anxious to see 
the United States stay out of war as are 
all other classes in our population. We 
are no more inclined to believe that we 


shipping 


will get into the war than are others. 
On the other hand, we face real and 
important problems which really hinge 


on this question \lthough we may be 


convinced that the chances are 999 out 
of 1,000 that we will not be involved 
within the next three or four years, 
nevertheless, we must give some consid- 


would do if we 
drawn in. 


to what we 
tedly 


eration 
unexpe 


U. S. Situation Differs from Canadian 


were 


The situation in the United States is 


somewhat different than in Canada. In 
the Dominion agreement among compa- 
nies was much easier because of an ex- 
cellent organization and the smaller num- 
ber involved. Everything was discussed 
within a very short period of time and 
the decisions were reached promptly. 
They were made effective immediately. 
If the United States should be involved 
in war, we would face some very trouble- 
some delays. There might be no general 
agreement among companies. In all prob- 
ability there would be a period during 
which the companies would be unwilling 


to issue new insurance in certain age 
groups. 
In a broad sense, there are many im- 


portant points to be considered in work- 
ing out a solution for any one company. 
Some companies believe that if and when 
a general war clause is adopted it should 
not call for any penalties or any extra 
premiums until the individual policyhold- 
er leaves the United States or Canada. 
If extra premiums are to be levied, they 
would then be based upon the hazards 
as they might be judged and the forms 
of service involved. 

Other companies 
should be more widely 
everyone going into a military, naval or 
service organization should be called 
upon to pay an extra premium without 
going into the detail as to where he was 
to serve, whether he was going abroad 
or not, and what particular branch of the 
service he might join. 


feel that the risk 
spread and that 


Position of Individual Companies 


Another troublesome point is whether 
the individual companies should attempt 
to give full coverage, through the collec- 
tion of an extra premium, or whether 
they should just exclude the war hazard 
with the advance knowledge that the 
War Risk Bureau would probably be 
revived. 

If a particular company or a large 
group of companies should decide to ap- 
ply the principle of an extra premium, 
what should these extras be? We have 
some basis for partial answers by refer- 
ring to the schedules that are being 
worked out by the Canadian companies. 
The premiums to be charged for actual 
service are very, very substantial and it 
seems to be the ge sneral feeling of the 


Canadian companies that they cannot 
afford to give full coverage, even with 
these extra premiums, on very large 


amounts of insurance. Some companies 
are considering a maximum of $5,000 and 
other companies a maximum of $10,000, 
even with the extras. 


Civilians in Greater Danger 


Consideration must be given to devel- 
opments during the last twenty years 
that will probably make the hazards in 
this war considerably different than those 
in the last. There has been a great 
increase in air power and if the involved 
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belligerents do reach the point where 
they bomb civilian areas from the air 
there is going to be a great increase in 
the mortality among non-combatants, as 
compared with previous wars. This 
means that there is a war hazard even 
among civilians who are living in the war 
areas, or who may be called upon because 
of the form of service or business, to go 
into these sections. This is why war 
clauses may in the future be applied to 
all ages and both sexes. 

The possibilities in this war also make 
it necessary to pay a great deal more 
attention to the question of whether 
civilians on this side of the Atlantic are 
going to travel or do business in Euro- 
pean areas that are subject to air raid 
hazards. 

These matters are not of immediate 
concern in that they have to be decided 
today. However, there are problems, 
mentioned in the earlier part of this 
paper, that are with us in our day to day 
and current underwriting. 

Assuming in advance that the chance 
of the United States being involved in 
the present war is slight, should we do 
anything in our current underwriting, 
except to avoid excessive amounts on 
those who may be among the first to be 
called? Should we be using war clauses 
on members of the Army, Navy, Air 


Corps, Army and Navy Reserves, etc.? 
Some companies feel that war clauses 


should be used immediately and others 
are willing to defer the question but to 
watch the underwriting carefully. 


Premiums, Limits, Restrictions 


Many companies feel that they are not 
justified in giving standard insurance 
without war clause or without extra pre- 
mium to those Americans or Canadians 
who contemplate travel or residence in 
any of the countries within the involved 
areas or territories. 

There is some difference in thinking as 
to whether foreign-born, naturalized or 
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not, residing in the United States or 
Canada, should be restricted as to any 
future military or naval service, or only 
to military or naval service other than 
that for the United States or Canada. 

There is quite a tendency in some of- 
fices to limit the amounts that will be 
issued to some of these classes. This may 
seem to solve the problem for the time 
being, but it certainly is not a permanent 
solution because it only means the indiv- 
idual will secure the same amount of 
insurance but will split it up among dif- 
ferent companies. In the end it will also 
mean that each individual company will 
have just about the same amount of risk, 
though on a larger number of lives. 

Raising the Question of “War Risk” 

Current thought along the lines of the 
possible war hazard again brings to the 
surface a very interesting study in human 
reactions. The underwriter will raise the 
question of war risk, as regards the par- 
ticular applicant. Every possible assur- 
ance and every line of reasoning will be 
followed to convince the underwriter 
that this particular applicant is so situ- 
ated that there isn’t the slightest possi- 
bility he will be involved in any war 
service. The case will be built up to the 
point where the underwriter is almost 
ashamed that he even raised the issue. 
Nevertheless, if it is decided, in applying 
the rules of that particular company, to 
issue a policy with a certain war restric- 
tion, almost invariably the policy contract 
will be refused. Of course, it is hard for 
the underwriter to follow this line of 
reasoning. There is no war risk, the 
applicant won’t go into any military or 
naval service, but nevertheless he won’t 
accept a policy which excludes this haz- 
ard. He is positive in his own mind that 
there is no risk, but he wants the com- 
pany to assume what hazard there may 
be. 

Of course, we have faced the same 
situation for many years as regards avia- 
tion hazards. A man has sold his plane, 
he is all through with flying, he has had 
some crashes and he is never going to 
go up in the air again; nevertheless the 
underwriter just to be safe will insist on 
the incorporation of some modified Avia 
tion Rider. Immediately the battle is on 
and everyone concerned, including the 
agent and the applicant, are indignant 
and quite shocked. The underwriter never 
does understand why the applicant will 


not take the policy which excludes a 
risk the applicant has insisted doesn't 
exist. 


Arguments and discussions of this sort 
naturally complicate matters greatly. If 
one group of companies feels it necessary 
to adopt war clauses for certain classes, 
and the agents of those companies take 
such business to companies without war 
clauses then in self defense the second 
group will have to take similar action, 
and adopt clauses, or else receive an) 
undue selection against them 

No matter how the war develops nor 
what happens in succeeding months, tlic 
business day of the average home office 
underwriter is going to be filled with 
new problems and many worries. 
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R. V. Carpenter Looks Back On 42 Years 


of Increasing Industrial Policy Benefits 


After nearly forty-two years of ser- 
vice in the Metropolitan Life, Raymond 
V. Carpenter, senior actuary, will retire 
at the end of 1939 under the company’s 
retirement system. 

A large part of Mr. Carpenter’s career 
has been devoted to the actuarial work 
relating to Industrial insurance, and after 
his lone years of close observation, he 
retires a thorough believer in the great 
social value of this form of insurance. 
“Practically everyone,” he points out, 
“believes in the life insurance principle, 
so is it not a real achievement to pro- 
vide the lower income groups with a 
form of life insurance adapted to their 
circumstances? That is what Industrial 
insurance is. Inevitably the hundreds of 
millions of dollars paid out each year by 
the companies to the beneficiaries of 
Industrial policyholders, and to the pol- 
icvholders themselves—much of it under 
conditions of acute distress and great 
need—is a tremendous factor in the al- 
leviation of human misfortune.” 

Industrial insurance, Mr. Carpenter 
agrees, has not reached perfection, but 
he adds that neither have Ordinary in- 
surance, nor social insurance, nor auto- 
mobiles, nor, most decidedly, human good 
will. But the officers of the companies 
are constantly studying ways of enhanc- 
ing the usefulness of Industrial insur- 
ance, and much has been accomplished 
over the years. 

Although not directly connected with 
the Metropolitan’s extensive health and 
welfare activities, Mr. Carpenter is par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about them. Not 
only does he attach great importance 
to the company’s visiting nurse service, 
its distribution of over a billion health 
and welfare pamphlets, and its health 
advertising, but he is tremendously im- 
pressed by the company’s wide partici- 
pation, and often leadership, in the work 
of public health agencies and by its ac- 
complishments in the field of original 
studies, survevs and demonstrations. “IT 
wish,” said Mr. Carpenter to The East- 
ern Underwriter, “everyone could read 
a pamphlet (‘Twenty-five Years of Life 
Conservation’) published about five years 
ago, giving an account of the multitudi- 
nous health activities of the company up 
to that time; and, of course, they have 
gone right on. Here are nearly fifty 
pages of much significance to this coun- 
trv and Canada, describing the com- 
pany’s numerous health and welfare ac- 
tivities—often a really notable activity is 
described in only a short paragraph— 
and T don’t see how anyone with a re- 
gard for human welfare can read this 
pamphlet without emotion as the evi- 
dence piles up, page by page, of the great 
things that have been accomplished 
with the objective of saving life and 
preventing or alleviating suffering. I 
have sometimes used the expression that 
the storv is really ‘dramatic’ and that it 
‘reads like a romance’, for to me the 
cumulative effect is most impressive. In 
spite of the wide recognition of this 
health work, however, there are prob- 
ably few people who actually realize 
what an important part it really is of 
the business of life insurance, and par- 
ticularly of Industrial insurance.” 





Early Background 


Few of the home office personnel of 
the Metropolitan Life remain who have 
any recollection of the Metropolitan’s 
home office at the corner of Park Place 
and Church Street, but Mr. Carpenter 


is one of these. To be ‘sure he was 
not on the Metropolitan staff at that 
time but he has vivid memories of the 
place, nevertheless. 

His father, Henry Winfield Carpenter, 
was for many years cashier of the Ordi- 
nary department—which was relatively 
small in those days—and Mr. Carpenter 
used occasionally to go to the office with 
his father when a boy and amuse him- 
self around the place while waiting for 
his father. On one such occasion the 
boy was passing the time by drawing a 
sketch of his grandfather’s home in the 
country, when the then president, Joseph 
Fairchild Knapp, passed by and stopped 
to view the art work. “Hmph,” ex- 
claimed President Knapp, teasingly, “it 
looks as though a cyclone struck it.” 
Whether this first meeting with Presi- 
dent Knapp deprivea the world of a 
great artist, it probably did leave an 
impression on the youthful Carpenter 
for after completing college he soon went 
into the actuarial division of the com- 
pany and has spent his entire profes- 
sional career with it. 

It was on February 7, 1898, that Mr. 
Carpenter obtained a clerkship in the 
actuarial division at $10 a week. He 
had graduated from Rutgers with a B.Sc. 
in 1897 after attending the Plainfield, N. 
J. schools, Plainfield having been his 
place of re ‘sidence for most of his career. 
He won an honor Phi Beta Kappa while 
at college, was a member of the Delta 
Upsilon fraternity, and later earned a 
Master of Science degree at Rutgers. 

That Mr. Carpenter had special gifts 
as an actuary was evident in the recog- 
nition given him by the company for in 
eleven years and while in his early thir- 
ties he was made assistant actuary. 
When he was made actuary of the com- 
pany in January, 1922, he was placed at 
the head of all Industrial actuarial mat- 
ters at the same time that James D. 
Craig was made actuary in charge of 
Ordinary. There has been an interest- 
ing parallel in the careers of Raymond 
V. Carpenter and James D. Craig for 
they were clerks together in the actu- 
arial division, passed their first actuarial 
examinations together, also their exami- 
nations for Fellowshio, were both ap- 
pointed assistant actuaries in 1909, and 
they have gone along in parallel courses 
in services of the company until 1936, 
when Mr. Craig became a vice-president. 
They are both Fellows of the Actuarial 
Society and of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. 

On one occasion Mr. Craig and Mr. 
Carpenter happened to be seated to- 
gether at a dinner, in company with an 
invited guest—a business man. At the 
close of the dinner the guest said, in 
effect, “Well, I had always supposed 
actuaries were cold, detached persons, 
buried in mathematical studies, but now 
I see that some of them are actually 
human beings.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s industry and long 
hours applied to his actuarial work are 
proverbial in the Metropolitan home of- 
fice. He never married and office hours 
mean nothing to him. Once President 
Haley Fiske, commenting on Mr. Car- 
penter’s presence at an evening affair, 
said “He is taking half a day off to 
come.” 

Career Covers Wide Span 

The actuarial profession has given Mr. 
Carpenter plenty of recognition as an 
expert in his field. He has addressed 
the Actuarial Society and served on vari- 
ous of its committees, has Tectured be- 
fore the Insurance Society of New York, 


R. V. CARPENTER 


is the author of the article on Industrial 
insurance in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and addressed the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries in London on “Indus- 
trial Insurance in the United States.” He 
is co-author with the late President Fiske 
of “An Epoch in Life Insurance,” pub- 
lished in 1924—a work treating of the 
history and practices of the Metropolitan 
from the date of its organization. 

The broadening and liberalizing of In- 
dustrial life insurance policies that has 
taken over the years has been most re- 
markable because it has been voluntary 
on the part of the companies. These 
liberalizing changes were possible only 
because of a vast amount of study and 
calculation by those in charge of Indus- 
trial actuarial matters. Most of this 
liberalizing of Industrial policies has oc- 
curred within the span of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s career. He has been personally 
closely identified with these expanded 
benefits and some of it is the result of 
his own study and analysis of the experi- 
ence and trends in this class of business. 
Few, if any, actuaries today can view the 
Industrial insurance horizon that is the 
background of Mr. Carpenter’s career. 


Results Under One Policy 

A striking example of the voluntary 
increased money benefits under Metro- 
politan Industrial policies is shown by 
a policy still in force which was 
issued on the first day the Metropolitan 
started writing Industrial insurance sixty 
years ago last month. This was a non- 
participating policy providing for a maxi- 
mum benefit of $122. Although non- 
participating the policy has today a 
maximum possible death benefit of 
$415.50. The face value has been per- 
manently increased to $190 by conces- 
sions of the company. The accidental 
death benefit included in more recent 
Industrial policies was made applicable 
to these early contracts. In addition, 
every year since 1906 the company has 
declared mortuary bonuses or dividends 
on the policies that became claims. Un- 
der the 1939 scale his policy would re- 
ceive $35.50 in mortuary and equalization 
dividends in event of death during the 
vear. The policy also now has a cash 
benefit of $98.50 for loss of sight or of 
both hands or feet or one of each and 
in case of such disability it would be 





continued in full amount for the balance 
of the life of the insured without pay- 
ment of further premiums. Although not 
provided for in the original contracts 
these policies have participated in the 
surplus of the company for more than 
forty years by voluntary action of the 
company. 


Many Increased Benefits 


After the company was mutualized in 
1915 there were dividends each year in 
the form of premium credits so. that 
total bonuses and dividends amounted to 
819 weekly payments, enough to prepay 
premiums for more than fifteen years. 
For many years the annual premium 
credit has been 26 weeks, or one-half 
of the year premiums. Likewise, paid-up 
insurance provisions have been automati- 
cally included in these early contracts 
requiring no action on the part of the 
policyholder, although the policies them- 
selves included no non-forfeiture provi- 
sions. It is interesting in this connection 
that if these policies should lapse now 
the paid-up value would be greater than 
the maximum premium - paying benefit 
which it had when it was first issued. 
Further, a concession added many years 
ago makes the policy fully paid-up if 
premiums are paid until the insured 
reaches the anniversary preceding Age 
ri 

The added benefits and voluntary lib- 
eralized features of these original poli- 
cies seem almost endless. A compari- 
son of the terms of the original con- 
tracts with those of today reveals im- 
provements as striking as the increases 
in amounts of benefits. The single privi- 
lege originally granted by the terms of 
the policy was a grace period and the 
company’s promise to pay was subject 
to several restrictive conditions. For in- 
stance, statement in the application that 
the applicant was in good health was 
required to be literally true or the policy 
was voidable by the company any time 
after issue. There were several limiting 
occupational restrictions. If premiums 
were in arrears more than the grace 
period it became automatically void and 
all premiums were forfeited 

In contrast here are a few rights that 
the policyholder has that didn’t exist in 
early policies: right to name a_ benefi- 
ciary; to reinstate policy within two 
vears after lanse on payment of ar- 
rears and evidence of insurability; to 
surrender policy if not satisfactory to 
policyholder within three weeks from 
date of issue and receive refund of pre- 
miums paid; to participate in the divis- 
ible surplus of the company; to receive 
refund of 10% of premiums paid con- 
tinuously for one year if payments are 
made directly to the company or at one 
of its many designated offices; to have a 
fully paid up policy after insured attains 
Age 74; policy incontestible after in 
force one vear; accidental death benefit 
and benefit of loss of sight or limbs 
without extra premium: automatic non- 
forfeiture value in the form of extended 
insurance after twenty-six weeks; cash 
surrender of paid-un value after pre- 
miums have been paid five vears. 

With a record of increased benefits 
such as this, much of it taking place 
across his desk and in which he had a 
part, there can be little wonder at Mr 
Carpenter's enthusiasm for the great 
social service that has heen performed 
by Industrial insurance. Mr. Carpenter’s 
disarming modesty deceives no one as to 
the part he has had in the amazing 
achievements of Industrial insurance. 
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Thomas E. Leveley Dead; 
Manhattan Life’s Head 


STARTED AS GEORGIA BANKER 


Organized Gulf Line Railroad Which 
Was Absorbed by Southern R.R.; 
Came Here in 1913 


Lovejoy, president of Man 
unusually fine personal 
home of his 
Harris, after 
was 64 


Thomas 
hattan Life, an 
ity, died Tuesday at the 
daughter, Mrs. George D 
an illness of several months. He 

3orn in Georgia, he entered the bank 
Haekinsville, that state; 
later organized and be 


ing business in 
and some 


time 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY 
came president of the Gulf Line Rail 
road, later absorbed by the Southern 
R.R In 1909 he was elected president 
of the Montgomery, Ala., Bank & Trust 
Co. He also helped dratt banking laws 


of Alabama 
Mr. Lovejoy 
1913 when he 
Manhattan 


New York in 
presidency ot 
Life For PANY 


came to 
assumed 
years he 


was chairman of the finance committee 
of the Manhattan Savings Institution of 
New York and was a member of the 
advisory board of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co He resided here at the Met 
ropolitan Club 

Surviving are his son, Thomas E., Jr., 
treasurer of the Manhattan; three 
daughters and three sisters Funeral 
services were at Church of St. James 
the Less yesterday 


T. P. McCormack, W. T. 
Craig in Aetna Life Changes 


Two important general agency changes 
were announced by Aetna Life this week 
Thomas FP. McCormack, general agent, 
Cincinnati, tor the past six vears, is 
transferred to Memphis, Tenn., to suc 


ceed the late Lloyd J. Gordon as general 
agent. Mr. McCormack will be succeed 
ed in Cincinnati by W. Thomas Craig 
now assistant general agent in Boston 
with the Clyde F. Gay agency, Aetna 
Life. Mr. Craig has been with the Aetna 
since 1927, has served in both Ordinary 
and Group departments. Both appoint 


ments become January 1 


Berenice Meistroff Head 
Of Women’s Round Table 


eltective 


Berenice Meistroff, agent, Guardian 
Life, Kansas City, has been appointed 
chairman, Women’s Quarter Million Dol 


lar Round Table, it 


was announced to 
day. She succeeds Alberta Allen, Massa 
chusetts Mutual, St. Louis, who resigned 


due to the f other duties 


pressure 
PHILIP HOBBS SPEAKER 
Among dinner speakers before the 
Chicago Life Supervisors Club last week 
was Philip B. Hobbs, national commit 
teeman, Chicago Life Underwriters 
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; Makes Frank, Fighting 
Speech Before Life Presidents 


Voicing some current matters before 
the life insurance business as seen by 
the field forces Charles J. Zimmerman, 
president National Association of Life 


Underwriters, in a frank address be- 
fore the Life Presidents Association 
Thursday delivered a fighting challenge 
to any group working to undermine pub- 
lic confidence in life insurance. Speak- 


ing for the 30,000 members of the Na- 
tional Association he said to the execu- 
tives that there was a feeling on the 
part of the field forces that they should 


give an increasing amount of thought to 
the problems of distribution. Field forces 
believe, he said, that perhaps executives 
have been somewhat cloistered and “have 
not adequately sensed in some instances 
the importance and necessity of devot 
ing a greater portion of time to the con- 
sideration of field problems.” 

Mr. Zimmerman went on to sav that 
the field forces are opposed to the in- 
vasion of the Federal government into 
life insurance control; that there has al- 


ready been too much centralization of 
authority in Washington; that supervi- 
sion by able, impartial bodies as repre 
sented by the state insurance depart- 
ments is more effective because “that 
government is best which is closest to 


that there has been no de- 
American public that there 
method of suner- 


the people” 
mand by the 
be any change in the 
vision of life insurance. “Policyholders 
feel their best interests have been pro 
tected during a perilous period,” he said 
States Association Policy 

Summarizing the policy of the Na- 
tional Association, Mr. Zimmerman said 
in conclusion 


“We oppose invasion in the field of 
private free enterprise by either the Fed- 
eral or the state government. Our con- 


cept of personal freedom rests on a tri- 


pod of which one leg is representative 
democracy, another civil liberties and the 
third private free enterprise You can- 


not undermine one of these legs without 
having the whole structure crumble 
“We will unalterably oppose such leg- 
islation as the sale of annuities or in 
surance by the Federal government. We 


will this in the interest of the 
public who must inevitably foot the bill 
through increased taxation whenever 
government enters into competition with 
free private enterprise. 

“Insurance supervision should be a bul- 
wark against state insurance, but should 
the state operate insurance funds, then 
certainly the same taxes which are levied 
upon private insurance funds should also 
be levied upon state operated insurance 
funds. Furthermore, the cost of operat- 
ing these funds should be charged di- 
rectly against them so that the taxpayer 
will not be asked to make up the 
of taxes and cost of administration. 

“Private enterprise, particularly life 
insurance, does not fear government 


oppose 


loss 


competition if it is put on a fair, equal 
basis But it is prepared to fight to 
the end against any invasion by either 


Federal or state government into the 
field of life insurance which will endan 
ger the savings of 64,000,000 policyhold- 
ers by unfairly subsidizing government 
insurance, through placing a further 
heavy burden upon ‘the already over 
burdened taxpayer. 

“The field forces have 
son from the history of 
namely, that the best way to prevent at- 
tack is to be thoroughly prepared to 
meet any aggression by those who have 
a greedy appetite for power, or those 
who desire to take over and regiment 
our resources, or by those who have a 
political ideology contrary to the tenets 
of democracy. 

“The field forces have taken this les- 
son to heart. They welcome the 
assurances of friendly public officials but 
they are also prepared to meet any chal- 
lenge to the great financial democracy 


learned a les- 
our country, 


sincere 


of life insurance, an institution serving 
64,000,000 American policyholders who 
are building their own social security 


through their individual initiative 
and thrift. 

“In the solution of our 
lems, the field forces of America who 
raise the lonely but insistent voice of 
thrift and independence in a wilderness 
of extravagance and paternalism, pledge 
you our cooperation and ask for yours.” 


own 


common prob 


Life Institute’s Objectives ‘Told 
By President Holgar J. Johnson 


Insurance 
Wednes- 

Hotel. 
from all 


Institute of Life 
held its first annual meeting 
day at the Waldorf - Astoria 
Nearly 100 company executives 
parts of the country attended. 

President Holgar J. Johnson of the In- 
stitute gave a tentative outline of the 
major objectives to be considered by the 
Institute during 1940. He said the In- 
stitute would help interpret the public 
to the life insurance business and the 
business to the public. First impressions 
the Institute wants to make on the pub- 
lic are these: the usefulness and the 
functions of the agent; the fact that the 
public really owns and has a major stake 
in the life insurance business; what com- 
panies actually do in ee their ser- 
vice function to the public; how the com- 
panies actually operate; in other words, 
the Institute will try to take some of 
the mystery out of the operation of life 
insurance. 


The new 


Some Large Scale Objectives 
Continuing, Mr. Johnson amplified the 
large scale objectives of the Institute. 
He said in part: 
“The Institute 
sponsibility of 
through studies 


should assume the re- 
trying to anticipate, 
and interpretation of 
public attitude, what things are now be- 
ing done which may create future 
misunderstanding, and, then, try to build 
up a corrective program. We will try 
to anticipate social changes and see if we 
can help to adjust to such changes as 
they occur. Then, there is desirability 


some 


of promoting broad studies of the social 
and economic impact of life insurance 
as well as aiding research and study of 
problems in management and its rela- 
tion to the public. We want to work 
with the actuaries and others to make 
such studies as will help the public get 
a better understanding of — technical 
phases, such as preventable terminations 
and other factors which may create pub- 
lic understanding. Also, there is the im- 
portance of building public relations with 
government and supervisory bodies.” 
Other Speakers 

Frazar B. Wilde, chairman of 
board of managers, and Arthur C. Dan- 
iels, secretary of the Institute; and 
Henry C. Flower, IJr., vice-pre sident of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., public rela- 
tions counsel of the Institute, also spoke. 
Mr. Flower said in part: 

“Unlike a jury in a court of law where 
the burden of proof is upon the prose- 
cution, the jury of public opinion is not 
satisfied with merely a denial of guilt, 
but requires positive evidence in under- 
standable form of the value and service 
rendered by a product or an institution. 
And an institution or product does not 
go on trial before this jury on a given 
day or on specific charges. The trial 
goes on constantly.” 

M. A. Linton Chairman 

M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual, was elected chairman of the 
Institute at the meeting succeeding 
Frazar B. Wilde, president Connecticut 
General. 


the 








Dr. Menees Nadler Sees 
Effects of War on U. S. 


NAT’L DEBT OUR BIG PROBLEM 


Authority on International Finance 
Speaks Before New York Chapter 
Chartered Life Underwriters 
The great problem 
abroad so far as the 
concerned is that it becomes increas- 
ingly important that the fiscal affairs 
of the United States be put on a sound 
basis in anticipation of an increase in 
commodity prices which would lead to 
inflation. Against such an inflation there 
would be no hedge. The only cure is in 
preventive medicine, each citizen using 
his right to see that it does not occur 
here. Each citizen performing a duty to 
instill a love and will for democracy 
and for the rights of the individual 
against the all embracing control of the 

state. 
Such in brief 


created by war 
United States is 


were some of the con- 
clusions of Dr. Marcus Nadler, inter- 
national authority on economics and fi- 
nance, presented before the New York 
( ‘hapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
last week. Dr. Nadler is professor of 
economics, Graduate School of Business, 
New York University; research direc- 
tor, International Institute of Finance, 
and consulting economist, Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. 

Not an isolationist, Dr. Nadler believes 
that the United States can prosper re- 
gardless of what hemeaas abroad. He 
said: “War or no war, the economic 
situation in the United States depends 
on conditions existing at home. The 
question of prosperity depends entirely 
upon us at home.’ 

The present situation, he 
one which can be 
in 1914-18. 


LATE NEWS 


said, is not 
compared with that 


The Penn Mutual Life will publish 
in the Saturday Evening Post, begin- 
ning early in January, a new series of 


advertisements. In them President John 
\. Stevenson of the company will give 
to the public some messages which will 
be in the nature of information about 
life insurance and some of its most in- 
teresting aspects. The messages will be 
written in non-technical manner. 
Thomas A, 
New York 


years in life 


chairman of the 
have been sixty 
next April. 


Buckner, 
Life, will 
insurance 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metropoli- 
tan Life, addressed the Association of 
Life Instirance Counsel on Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, talking on the Washington sit- 
uation. 


The next annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention will be held 
in Chicago, October 7-10. 

The Manufacturers Life of Toronto 
and Paul Revere Life of Massachusetts 
have joined the ALC. 


At a meeting of the executive com 
mittee American Life Convention with 
some of the trustees of the Life Officers 
Investment Seminar of ALC, and Dr 
Sovaine, University of Indiana, it was 
decided that the first of these new semi- 
nars will be held in the University of 
Indiana, July 14-27, 1940. Registration 
will be limited to seventy-five. There 
will be five hours of lectures each day 


Governor Bricker of Ohio will be 
given a reception by life insurance men 
at the Waldorf-Astoria this morning. 





SENECA M. GAMBLE WEDS 

Seneca M. Gamble of the Massachu 
setts Mutual Life, one of best known 
direct mail and public relations men in 
life insurance, and Marie Armstron: 
Pinder, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
N. Armstrong, were married December 
6 in Wichita, Kan. 
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New Mortality Table 
Before Commissioners 


APPROVE COMMITTEE REPORT 
Model Bill Approved as Illustrative Not 
as Specific Legislation for 
Different States 





Provision for a new mortality table 
contained in the special committee re- 
port which was adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at Edgewater Park, Miss., last week 
carried the stipulation that the suggested 
model bill be regarded as _ illustrative 
rather than as specific legislation for en- 
actment in the states. 

In submitting the report Deputy Com- 
missioner C. A. Gough of New Jersey 
said that it carried the recommendation 
that a naeelil committee be appointed 
on non-forfeiture benefits to make 
changes in the model bill and to make 
such other changes as may be de- 
sirable. 

Among those discussing the subject 
were R. D. Murphy, vice-president Equi- 
table Society, representing the Life 
Presidents Association; T. A. Phillips, 
president Minnesota Mutu: il Life, speak- 
ing for the American Life Convention; 
and R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary 
Metropolitan Life, appearing as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 

Mr. Hohaus said that the subject of 
a new mortality table had received con- 
siderable attention at the recent meet- 
ing of the Institute and that he had 
been instructed by the body to convey 
to the commissioners its sentiments on 
the subject. 

Views of Institute 

“All are agreed,” said Mr. Hohaus, 
“that it should be made possible for 
companies to use sound appropriate 
mortality tables. It would enable them 
to do their business on a basis that is 
much more in accord with the actual 
facts, and they would not have to at- 
tempt all the time to make mental ad- 
iustments in the figures obtained on the 
basis of an out-of-date table in order to 
know what they are really doing. And. 
of course, it would have a very good 
effect on the public, since it removes 
the cause for a great deal of criticism 
we hear today. While we know that 


this criticism revolving around the ap- 
parent use of an ‘antiquated’ table is un- 
justified, it is nevertheless hard to con- 
vince the public because of the technical 
nature of the explanations required. 

“If the modern table is sound and 


Officials to Ponder 
War Clauses Further 


SUBJECT WAS CONTROVERSIAL 


Some Commissioners Criticize Provisions 
Agreed Upon by Company 
Joint Committee 


War clauses in life policies got con- 
siderable attention from the meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at Edgewater Park, 
Miss., last week. The commissioners 
decided to reconsider approval of pro- 
posed war clauses in committee and in- 
structed the committee to further study 
the matter and report. 

Opposition was led by Commissioner 
Earle of Oregon who took the position 
that the clauses which the life commit- 
tee, of which Superintendent Lloyd of 
Ohio is chairman, had endorsed were 
unfair to policyholders. Some other 
commissioners indicated that they would 
not approve the clauses which had been 
agreed upon by the companies. Action 
of the meeting in turning this matter 
back to the committee nullified the 
committee’s previous position which was 
to accept the joint report and refer the 
whole matter to the individual commis- 
sioners. 

Suggested Provisions 

In substance the suggested clauses 
were to cover: 

1. A provision that the company does 
not assume the risk of death: 

(a) Where such death occurs while 
the insured is serving outside the states 
of the United States and the District 
of Columbia in the military, naval or 
air forces of any country at war, 
whether such war be declared or unde- 
clared; or where such death occurs 
within six months after the termination 
of such service; 

(b) Where such death occurs as a re- 
sult of operating or riding in any kind 
of aircraft while the insured is serving 
within the states of the United States 
or the District of Columbia in the air 
force of any country at war, whether 
such war be declared or undeclared; or 
where such death occurs within six 





appropriate, its use will have no adverse 
effect on the solvency of the company. 
It will have no material effect on the 
cost of the insurance to the policy- 
holders, but will enable the companies 
to remove any inequity in the incidence 
of the cost among the individuals re- 
sulting from the use of an ‘antiquated’ 
table.” 


Insurance Counselor 
Evils Illustrated 


GONTRUM INFORMS OFFICIALS 
Says Situation Demands Attention by 
States; Sees Possible Clash With 


Bar and Courts 


Insurance Commissioner John B. Gon- 
trum of Maryland looks upon the 
methods of many self-styled insurance 
“counselors” as reckless and destructive. 
Addressing the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in session at 
Biloxi, Miss., last week, he said that 
while the insurance business is not 
wholly above criticism, that of the self- 
appointed counselors is often wholly un- 
justified. He quoted at length from the 
advertisements and radio talks of those 
persons and declared that because of 
months after the ieeieniinn of such 
service and as a result of such operat- 
ing or riding; 

(c) Where such death occurs while 
the insured is serving outside the states 
of the United States in any auxiliary or 
civilian non-combatant forces of any 
country at war, whether such war be 
declared or undeclared; or where such 
death occurs within six months after the 
termination of such service; 

(d) Where such death occurs as a 
result of war or any act incident thereto, 
whether such war be declared or unde- 
clared, while the insured is traveling or 
residing outside the states of the 
United States and the District of 
Columbia in time of such war, or within 
six months after the termination of 
such travel or residence; 

And that the liability of the company 
in the event of such death shall be 
limited to a sum not less than the re- 
serve on the policy (including the re- 
serve for any paid-up additions there- 
to) and any dividends standing to the 
credit of the policy less anv indebtedness 
to the company on the policy. 

2. A provision, at the option of the 
company, that with respect to any of the 
risks specified in (1) there shall be no 
restriction as to coverage if the insured 
shall pay to the company, in such man- 
ner as it may require, such extra pre- 
mium or premiums as it may require. 

3. A provision that any clause in the 
policy providing for total and perma- 
nent disability benefits shall terminate if 
the insured shall go outside the states 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia in time of war, whether such 
war be declared or undeclared. 


oy . 


Some leading personalities in the insurance commissioners’ ranks as seen by Harry H. Fuller, deputy U. S. manager of the Zurich, candid camera expert. 

Left to right, top row: M. J. Harrison, Arkansas; Charles R. Fischer, lowa; John G. Emery, Michigan; John J. Holmes, Montana; John B. Gontrum, Mary- 
land; C. Clarence Neslen, Utah. 

Left to right, bottom row: F. P. Sizer, Jr., Deputy Superintendent, and Ray B. Lucas, Superintendent, Missouri; C. Waldo Lovejoy, Maine; John C. Blackall, 
Connecticut; Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts; Arthur J. Rouillard, New Hampshire, and Commissioner Neslen with back to camera; Deputy Thomas J. Cullen, 
Sepertementaan Louis H. Pink and wiattied Edward McLoughlin, New York. 


‘ 


Meet at Hartford 1940 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at its meeting at 
Edgewater Park, Miss., last week de- 
cided to hold its 1940 convention at 
Hartford in June. 


To Hold Regional Meetings 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners approved the proposal 
to hold regional meetings twice a year 
between the annual convention and the 
Winter meeting. These regional meet- 
ings would report any action or findings 
to the executive committee. 


the destructiveness of their attacks 
their utterances should be_ restrained, 
while at the same time a high standard 
of practices should be maintained 
among producers. He suggested that it 
may be advisable to place counselors 
under jurisdiction of the insurance com- 
missioners. 

Commissioner Gontrum reviewed de 
velopment of the insurance “counselor” 
business, bringing out that in most in- 
stances policyholders are advised to drop 
the higher priced policies and substitute 
low cost forms. The Maryland Depart- 
ment has received numerous complaints 
about these counselors whom it is found 
exact fees, in some cases even thougl 
they cannot render any real service. The 
sneaker differentiated between insurance 
advisors who are constructive and those 
who are definitely hostile to the life in- 
surance business and therefore destruc 
tive. He brought out the extent of this 
counselor business now being operated 
under a variety of titles 

Use of Publications 

It was shown that counselors depend 
considerably on the use of books writ 
ten by themselves to enlarge their field 
of operations. These books proceed to 
pull down the present life insurance 
structure. The arguments used are un- 
sound but they appear plausible to the 
layman. Preliminary surveys lead _ to 
“complete analyses” which in turn lead 

heavy costs to the policyholders 
Switching Practiced 

Many of the counselor publications 
further the use of vearly renewable 
Term insurance. The immediate low cost 
of such insurance is emnhasized but the 
ultimately undesirable features of that 
tvpe of insurance are not presented. Mr 
Gontrum continued: 

“The second suggestion frequently 
made bv insurance counselors, and the 
one with which we are most concerned, 


(Continued on Page 34-D) 
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Two remanres of Penn 
Mutual Consolidated 


ADLER AND HYDE JOIN FORCES 
To Be Located in Murray Hill Build- 


ing, Madison Avenue, New York; 
Careers of Both Men 


As of January 1 the D. B. Adler agency 
and the Ben Hyde agency, Penn Mutual, 
both of New York, will be consolidated 
into a single operating unit, to be 
known as the Hyde-Adler agency, and 
will locate in the Murray Hill Build 
ing, 285 Madison Avenue 

David B. Adler is a Lafayette College 
graduate He 


e war and in 1919 entered life in 


erved in the Army dur 
ing th 
surance under | RA, Cerj, Se \ year 
later he was placed in charge of the 
uptown branch of the agency, recruitin 
and training new men. The branch pr 
duetion rose in three years from $1,500, 
000 to $5,500,000 He joined the Penn 
Mutual agency of Hall & McNamara in 
1921 as assistant to the general agents, 
and continued with J. Elhott Hall in 
1924. In 1927 he opened an independent 
branch as associate veneral agent of | 
Klliott Hall at Fiftv-seventh Street and 
roadway. Since 1929 he had been a 
Penn Mutual general agent 


Mr. Hyde’s Career 
Ben Hyde 3 a native New Yorker, 


was first emploved in a law office and 
then traveled a an advertising Spact 
salesman \iter an interlude as ownet 
of a retail store in a small town in 
North Carolina, he returned to New 
York as assistant sales manager of C 
T. Silver Motor Car Co., at that time 
the largest wholesale and retail aut 

mobile distributors in New York. be 
coming secretary On Armistice Day, 
1918, he joined the newly organized Penn 
Mutual general ageney of Brill & Scott 
With FE. G. McWilliam, the new firm 
of McWilliam & Hyde succeeded to the 
agency in 1924. Since Mr. McWilliam’s 
death in 1931 Ben Hyde has been gen 
eral agent 


Met. Parkchester Project 


In the casualty section t this] 
paper there is an articlk I the Park 
ester housing project of the Met 
politan Lite dealing chietly wit! 

accident prevent NH Measure 
connection with tl largest 
undertaking ever attempted 


(Continued m Page 3-C) 
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Mullane Sales High 
First Re-entry Year 


ACTIVE IN EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
Representative of Home Life in New 
York Advances Agency to Fifth 
Place; M. A. Osborn Leader 


John C. McNamara, head of the J. C 
McNamara Organization for Home Life 
of New York at 17 John Street, 1s 
climaxing his first year of re-entry to 
life insurance by having his agency lead 
the company in paid business during 
November. Minott A. Osborn, who has 
been in the agency since last June, led 
all Home Life salesmen in paid business 
for the month, and fully qualified in 
point of volume for membership in the 
President’s Club. Mr. Osborn’s record 
is particularly significant in that he has 
produced in six months what usually re 
"Nires nineteen months. On the year-to 
date basis the agency has climbed from 
a scratch position to that of fifth among 
all avencies of the company 

December 21 Mr. McNamara will 
brine to a close a_ highly successful 
series of educational and = inspirational 
mectings ce mndueted since October ] in 
the interest of general insurance men 
and brokers lames A. Fulton, presi- 
dent of Home Life, will address the 


closing session 


Syllabus on State Exams 

The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters this week released a 
syllabus designed to help with the train 
ine of agents for New York State exami 
nations which will be required of new 
men after January 1. Spencer L. Me 
Carty of Albany, president of the State 
\ssociation, to clarify misunderstanding 
about the exams said in releasing the 
vilabus: “May I azain make clear that 
any person who is now, or ever has been, 
licensed under Section 91 or 991A of the 
Insurance Law, will not be required to 
take a written examination in order to 
represent any company or companies 
selling life or accident and health insur 
ance after January 1, 1940." Mr. Me- 
Carty suggested that questions be direct- 
ed to the members of the general com- 
mittee rather than to the Insurance De- 
partment at this time. They are Sidney 
Wertimer, Buffalo; J. Stinson Scott, 
Rochester; John Wintsch, 
Frank Wenner, Utica; Edward Gettings, 
Albany, and Ralph G. Engelsman, New 
York City 


c. J. BRAUN, JR., DEAD 

C. J. Braun, Jr., brother of President 
Arthur E. Braun and father of Adver- 
tisine Manager R. C. Braun of Reliance 
Life, died in Pittsburgh December 4 at 
the age of 67 For more than forty 
vears he had been treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Co., a public utilities cor 
poration in Pittsburgh. 


CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

formerly branch super 
visor, Montreal, has been appointed to 
the agency department the Canada 
Life home office, Toronto. 


Syracuse; 


Duane .Mort: tgage eStory 


(Continued from Page 22) 


gvagors because it will create better bor- 
wing opportunities to those who wish 
‘ their own homes or to 





nance their industries 


Time For Improvement 





I know that 1 of the insurance com 
anies have had a rather s unbre time 
1 g a per 7 d real es- 
it alu an that the 
r { 1 has pro- 
Ice ! vy dif ms under 
such conditions I am confident, how- 
that there will be a revival of in- 
t 1 rtgage investment and that 


it is the time now to improve the law 
cON nents so that they 
will appeal, as they yo for the past 
half Pennsylvania, to cor- 
rate as well as individual investors.” 


December 15, 1939 














SATISFIED 
AT ANY AGE! 


Policyholder Age 23 


My Adaptable Endowment fits my case per- 
fectly. In it I have a fine plan for saving 
money, yet I know I can make a change 


should the need arise. 





Policyholder Age 37 
The Adaptable Endowment Option of in- 


creased Ordinary Life protection, without 
increasing the premium, was a life saver for 
me. When added expenses and the depres- 
sion came at the same time, this policy 
helped solve my insurance problem without 


increasing premium charges. 





Policyholder Age 48 
I always regarded my Adaptable Endow- 


ment as just a simple little policy until it 
matured at a time when slack business had 
reduced my income. My son had his college 


start in spite of the times. 





FITS CHANGING NEEDS 


Adaptable Endowment policyholders remain satisfied as they go 
through life. Designed especially for young men, this policy meets 
prospects’ needs today, tomorrow, and twenty years from now. With 


it, LNL men have a plan of real interest for youth. 


- 


THE LINCOLN & NATIONAL LIFE 
= COMPANY 


INSURANCE 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 
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Pension Trusts and Personal Employes 
By A. J. Ostheimer, LI, Philadelphia 


It is the writer’s impression that in- 
surance producers as a class have failed 
to realize the importance of Pension 
Trusts in small groups of industrial em- 
ployes, and, especially, in small groups 
of personal employes under the aegis 
of one or more families. 

During the past year I have had sev- 
eral cases involving the employes of per- 
sons of wealth and, as a result, I am 


convinced that this field offers a most 
useful and profitable line of work. If 
one employer has enough employes to 
stand on his own feet, he can be han- 
dled alone; if, in his immediate family, 
there are other employers who share 
his interest in employe welfare, they 


A. J. OSTHEIMER, III 


can join together in the creation of a 
Pension Plan. 


The Emphasis in Approach 


It is usually customary to approach 
the Pension Trust problem from the tax 
angle, but I have found that it is possible 
to avoid putting real emphasis upon the 
tax saving features, in themselves. While 
it is naturally advisable to refer to the 
possibilities for saving taxes, this is 
certainly no time to go out on a limb 
with any promise or definite statement, 
regardless of the circumstances. In deal- 
ing with an industrial group it is often 
necessary to place much more reliance 
on the tax advantages, as a means of 
reducing the employer's expenditures, 
than is required in a case involving per- 
sonal employes. 

For the most part, individual employ- 
ers seem to prefer a non-contributory 
plan so that the employes have no in- 
terest whatever in the equities which are 
created, thereby eliminating the trouble- 
some contributions and complications. I 
have used life income forms for insur- 
able employes and retirement annuities 
for others, and, in every case, the poli- 
cies have been placed in an irrevocable 
trust. While it seems best to have the 
trustee serve as custodian without active 
duties, at least until the death or re- 
tirement of an individual, the trusts can 
be made very flexible indeed. The ad- 
ministration of the trusts can be placed 
in the control of the employers, or the 
employers’ representatives, as an advis- 
Ory committee, but it is important that 
the employers be denied the right to 
recover any of the assets of the trust. 


Main Idea of These Trusts 


In general, the idea of these trusts is 
to provide for an employe who continues 
to work until reaching retirement age, 





or until he must be relieved of active 
duty. At the same time, the trusts pro- 
vide for the dependents of any employe 
who dies while in service. In this way, 
the chance that an employe has of bene- 
fiting under the plan depends entirely on 
his continued employment until the time 
of the death claim, or until the date on 
which he is removed from the payroll. 
Dividends, surrender values, and all 
other recoveries which may accrue to 
the trusts can either be used as pre- 
mium credits, or they may be allowed 
to pass to an entirely separate trust for 
general welfare purposes. Out of this 
latter fund, payments can be made for 
all sorts of purposes—such as sickness, 
accident, hospitalization, education, etc. 
—which involve either employes or their 
families. In fact, a catch-all trust of this 
type has great appeal for persons of 
means, because of the relief it can bring 
from the innumerable requests for aid. 
It is interesting, after developing cost 
figures for a plan of this kind, to show 
the prospective client that, if he under- 
takes the annual premiums, he will, upon 


the maturity of the policies at the latest, 
have the advantage of a definite stop of 
the payrolls of presently employed in- 
dividuals. Not only does the premium 
load gradually disappear, but the pay- 
ment of salaries is reduced, thereby en- 
abling the employer to look forward to 
hiring younger and cheaper help. 

Why Field Is Attractive 


From the agent’s standpoint, I think 
that trusts of this nature offer a very 
attractive field because of the large vol- 
ume of business which can be secured 
from well-to-do prospects, without in- 
volving the prospect’s own life. In other 
words, substantial citizens have been tar- 
get risks in recent years and relatively 
few still remain who can be considered 
as large potential buyers of insurance. 
Furthermore, many of these individuals 
have definite ideas regarding inflation, 
government investigation of insurance 
companies, investments, and various oth- 
er problems which are not an aid to the 
agent. On the other hand, Pension 
Trusts enable the underwriter to deal 
with this type prospect on a_ subject 
which is of real importance to him, with- 
out encountering the same number of 
difficulties which would, perhaps, be in- 
volved in an attempt to sell the prospect 
himself. 

Another point that should be men- 
tioned is the fact that domestic and 
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“GOOD WILL 
TOWARD MEN.” 


The Christmas spirit is, after all, much akin to the spirit of 


Life Insurance. 


In both, there is much of unselfishness . . . of 


doing something for others. 


In many a home in America this year, Christmas will be 
brighter because of the services of Life Insurance and the Life 


Insurance Agent. 


So long as people live “too long” or die “too soon” the 
services of Life Insurance will be vitally needed and because 


people are human, the Agent is an important link in this service. 


Somewhere, every day in the year, some Life Insurance 


Agent plays the important role of Santa Claus. 


Fhe. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, Iz. 


farm labor are not provided for by the 
Social Security Act, as it now stands. 


By-Product Business 


Aside from the main market itself, 
there are certain definite opportunities 
for by-product business. In one case, 
an employer decided that she would ar- 
range her affairs so that her decease 
would not disrupt the plans which she 
had set in motion to provide for the 
future welfare of her deserving em- 
ployes. She discussed the advisability 
of adding a codicil to her will, in order 
to direct her executors to prepay cll 
premiums on the policies which she had 
purchased covering these employes. After 
several conversations, she purchased a 
substantial policy on her own life for 
the sole purpose of providing cash which 
would be more than sufficient to pay all 
premiums on the employes’ policies, 
which might remain unpaid at the time 
of her death. By doing so, she released 
her estate from the obligation, she com- 
pleted the provisions for her employes 
and, at the same time, she discharged 
her children from any liabilities or ob- 
ligations connected with these employes. 

When Pension and Welfare Trusts 
are considered, and when the various 
opportunities for sales “on the side” are 
understood, one begins to appreciate why 
personal employes offer a fascinating 
market for development. 
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Has Headed Boy Scouts 
Since 1926 


The president of the Boy Scouts of 
America is also president of a life in- 


surance company. He is Walter W. 
Head of the General American of St. 
Louis. His connection with the Boy 


Scouts dates back to the last World 
War period. First he became a member 
of the Local Scout Council of Omaha. 
Then he was chairman of Region Eight, 
comprising Scouting in Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Wyo- 





WALTER W. HEAD 


ming. In 1919 he was elected to the 
national executive board and at the 
present time, in addition to being presi- 
dent, he is chairman of .the executive 
committee of the executive board, chair- 
man of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions and chairman of the business divi- 
sional committee. In 1927 the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
bestowed upon him its Award of the 
Silver Buffalo for “distinguished service 
to boyhood.” 

An incident without precedent in the 
history of the Boy Scouts of America 
took place in Cleveland in May, 1938, 
following the announcement that Mr. 
Head was again named for the highest 
office in the Boy Scouts of America 
when the entire assemblage arose, ap- 
plauded, refused to be seated until many 
seconded his nomination. The tribute 
deeply stirred Mr. Head emotionally. 

1,003,904 Boys as Members 

Membership of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is 1,003,904 boys. There are about 
303,872 adult men who serve as volun- 
teer leaders. Mr. Head has been presi- 
dent since 1926 at which time the move- 
ment had a total enrollment of 756,857 
Scouts and Leaders. Through all of 
these years, except for a brief month 
in 1931 when the late Mortimer L. 
Schiff was president (he died after a 
month in office) Mr. Head has given his 
time generously as head of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Head was born on a farm near 
Adrian, Ill. For a time he was a teacher. 
He entered a small bank in 1903 in De- 
Kalb, Mo. Three years later he became 
a state and subsequently a national bank 
examiner. In 1908 he became cashier of 
the American National Bank of St. 
Joseph, Mo. In 1917 he was made chief 
executive officer of the Omaha National 
3ank. Later he was elected president 
of the American Bankers Association 
_ Mr. Head was elected president of the 
General America in 1933. He is a direc- 
tor in U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty and a 
number of other corporations. 
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OF U.C. POLICY LOANS 
AIR-MAILED IN 24 HOURS! 


WHEN A POLICYHOLDER WANTS TO BORROW ON HIS POLICY 
HE WANTS HIS MONEY .. . QUICK! 


A policyholder seldom borrows on his life insurance unless 
he is in serious need of money -- and then he wants it in 
a hurry. Our efficient Policy Loan Department is keenly 
aware of this, and air-mails most policy loan checks 
within 24 hours after the request comes in. Even in rush 
periods, rarely more than 48 hours are required. The 
25,000 Union Central policyholders who borrow $10,000,000 
yearly on their policies appreciate this fast service. 


IN 48 HOURS! 
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James A. Fulton’s Informal Visits 
With Soliciting Agents of Home Life 





Left to Right: R. Diament, N. Y.; I. S. Levinson, Chicago; James A. Fulton, 
C. L. Booher, Boston; L. H. Tibbits, St. Louis. 


james A. Fulton, president of the 
Home Life of New York, recently com- 
pleted a series of informal visits with 
the soliciting agents of the company. 

Mr. Fulton’s start in the life insurance 
business was as a soliciting agent. In 
commenting on the purpose of these 
visits, he said: 

“I felt that it would be helpful to me 
in my own and the company’s activities 
if I could get a direct, first-hand picture 
of the problems that the life under- 
writer of today was facing. Experience 
demonstrated that the idea was sound 
and these informal visits have proven 
tremendously helpful. 

“These visits were not meetings in any 
sense. The maximum present in any one 
group was twelve. There was no pro- 
gram. No general agents or other offi- 
cers of the company were present. The 


freest possible discussion was invited on 
any subject with the understanding that 
the expressions of opinion were purely 
between those present and Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fulton started the visits by invit- 
ing four agents to spend the week-end 
with him at his home on the Atlantic 
Coast of Long Island. These four men 
were drawn by lot from the agency force 
of the company. They came, one from 
New York, one from Chicago, one from 
St. Louis and one from Boston. Two 
of them had been in the business less 
than six months. For four days they 
played and visited together. There was, 
of course, lots of discussion about the 
business of life insurance and the prob- 
lems of the life insurance salesman. 
Subsequently, Mr. Fulton met with 
groups of from eight to twelve in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 


John W. Thomson Portrait 


Leon Gordon, one of New York’s most 
distinguished artists, has painted a por- 
trait of John W. Thomson, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, North American Re- 
assurance. A cut of the picture appears 
on this page. Mr. Thomson's acquaint- 
ance with celebrities is unusually large. 
both here and abroad. Among his per- 
sonal friends are H. G. Wells, Hilaire 
Selloc, Admiral Richard Byrd, Christo- 
pher Morley, “Bob” Bartlett, Arctic skip- 
per; Jo Davidson and Lowell Thomas. 
In addition he knows the principal stage 
comedians of America. One of New 
York’s most persistent readers, he has 
managed to average going through a 
book a day for years; sometimes two of 
them. Most of his reading is done while 
other people are asleep. 

He is an alumnus of the famed George 
Watson's College, Edinburgh; was an of- 
fice boy in that city for the Scottish Life 
and while there became secretary of the 
Faculty of Actuaries. He worked under 
Sir Alfred Watson, principal actuary of 
the British National Health Insurance 
Act at its commencement. Under Sir 
Alfred were four actuaries representing 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
and Mr. Thomson was actuary for Scot- 
land. At one time he was political agent 
for the late Lord Haldane, a lifelong 
friend of Mr. Thomson’s father. 


John W. Thomson came to America in 





JOHN W. THOMSON 


1924 and joined the North American 
Reassurance. He belongs to many actu- 
arial societies and also the Royal Statis- 
tical Society. 
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Community 
Standing 


A Life Insurance agent’s success and position 
in his home community—that rather vaguely 
defined thing we call “Prestige”—is based 
primarily on what he can DO for the people 
It is what he DOES for them 
that determines whether they will help him 


he contacts. 


rise to a position of importance in the 


community life. 


Federal Life representatives can DO twice 
as much for their clients because Federal 
offers not only all standard forms of Life 
Insurance contracts, but also writes prac- 
tically all standard and many special forms 


of Accident or Accident-Health Insurance. 


Profitable agencies today are being built on 


such dual opportunities as are offered by 
Federal. 


‘i 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 


President 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


Chairman 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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What about 19407 


We don’t know! 


But. the Jefferson 


Standard 


organization, 


Home Office and Field Force, will begin the 


New Year with a determination to carry on 


in the same aggressive and optimistic manner 


that has characterized the operations of the 


Company for the past 32 years. 


“heads up” for Jeffersonians 


$4.00,000,000 in force 


It will be 


and proud of 


$87,000,000 in 


assets and a great record of service. 
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JULIAN Price, President 




















Mrs. Ethel Newman Officer of 
U. S. Life in the Philippines 





MRS. ETHEL NEWMAN 


A recent visitor to New York from the 
Far Kast was Mrs. Ethel Newman, as 
sistant secretary of the United States 
Lite, who conferred with home office 
officials on the opening of an office of 
issue for the company in the Philippines. 
Mrs. Newmon enjoys being engaged in 
life insurance work in the Far East. She 
has been identified with the life in 
surance business for the past ten years 
with various companies, having trans 
acted business in all parts of the Orient, 
from Shanghai to Singapore. 

At present the United States Life is 
operating in the islands through a gen 
eral agency with the prominent, old- 
established island firm of Elizalde & Co. 


ROSALIE A. HIGGINS IS EDITOR 


The Woman Underwsiter Being Pub- 
lished by League of Insurance 
Women, New York City 


Rosalie A. Higgins, former newspa- 
per woman and an agent of the Equi- 
table Society at 245 Fifth Avenue, 1s 
editor of The Woman Underwriter, pub- 
lished by the League of Insurance Wom- 
en. On the editorial committee are Marie 
Brown, Mabel Newkirk and Hermine 
Kuhn. 

Officers of the League are Helen 
Wolfson, president; Charlotte L. King, 
Gertrude Brandwein, Winifred Mc- 
Laughlin, vice-presidents; Dorothy S. 
Briggs, secretary; Marion Ives, treas- 
urer, 


which has offices and agencies through- 
out the Philippines. According to Mrs. 
Newman the territory has shown encour- 
aging development under the direction 
of the Elizalde Co. and the opening of 
an office of issue there will facilitate the 
handling of business. 

Upon her return to the Far East Mrs. 
Newman will make her headquarters in 
Manila where the office of issue will be 
situated. Heading up the medical un- 
derwriting department will be Dr. Frank 
B. Baldwin, who has been serving in 
the Philippines as associate medical di- 
rector of the United States Life since 
1935 and at one time was an examiner 
in the field for the Equitable Society. 


Makes Calls on Prospects 
By Airplane in Arizona 


Mel Fickas, general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual, Phoenix, Ariz., tells of a novel in- 
cident in the salesmanship career of Wil- 
liam Wisdom, Penn Mutual’s agent at 
Tucson, Ariz. Mr. Fickas explains that 
adjacent to Tucson is the town of Ma- 
rana, which is headquarters for an irri- 
gation district. In following a tour ot 
that district Mr. Wisdom explained: “I 
spent yesterday at Marana soliciting bus- 
iness, closing a case for $2,000 Ordinary 
life, and lining up several more, I met 
the foreman of the maintenance depart- 
ment of the Farms Co. and we took his 
airplane and covered the district. We 
could land almost anywhere and we could 
easily spot the homes. It’s a new way 
of getting business.” 
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HEARD on 





William M. Dewey, managing director 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
located on the lake front of that city’s 
North Side, has been host there of 112 
separate insurance organizations, Some 
are perennials, such as American Life 
Association of Life Agency 


Sales Research 


Convention, 
Officers, Lite 
Bureau. The last 


Insurance 
named organization 
has held eighteen consecutive annual 
conventions there. 

Mr. Dewey is a Chicagoan by birth. 
He has been in the employ of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel longer than any one 
else, having originally been in charge 
of the pile driving crew when the build 
When the ho- 
tel opened on June 3, 1916, he was assist- 
Nine months later he took 


over the top job, and has been in active 


ne construction started, 
ant manager, 


conduct of the hotel since then. 
Each year when the ALC 
Beach Mr. 


talk to the convention. 


meets at 
Kdgewater Dewey makes a 
It is never more 
than one minute long. He knows most 
of the members by name 

In response to an inquiry received by 
this paper Thomas C. Blaisdell is no 
longer with SEC. 

Insurance Commissioner Lloyd of Ohio, 
after attending a performance of “Too 
Many Girls” at Broadhurst Theatre here 
said if more shows of that type went 
on tour “the road” would blossom out 
again as a theatrical gold mine. 
Arthur W. Schmidt, son of H. haiti 
Schmidt of Allen & Schmidt, general 
agents, New England Mutual Life, New 
York, is now with the James P. Graham 
Aetna Life, Baltimore. After 
Arthur W. Schmidt 
attended the Group school of the Aetna 
Lite at the home office. James P. 
Graham, Jr., the Baltimore general agent, 


agency of 


leaving Princeton 


recently gave a clever radio broadcast 
through WCAO, called “The 
Story of John Brown.” It had to do 
with the daily routine of a life insurance 


station 


agent. Gerald A. Eubank, general 
agent Prudential, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, who keeps up a correspondence 


with dozens of naval officers, hasn't 
Army-Navy football game in 
. Vincent Sardi of West Forty- 
fourth Street and Christ Cella of West 
Forty-fifth Street know more insurance 
presidents than any other restaurant 
proprietors. 


missed an 


years, 


It took the Toronto Daily Star three 
columns to tell its obituary of the late 
Chomas Bradshaw, president of North 
\merican Life, who died in his seventy- 
second year in November. The Toronto 
press regarded him as not only one of 
the outstanding citizens of the city but 
as @ genius in finance. His public services 
came in for discussion in the newspaper 
stories as he first became generally 
known to Toronto residents as city treas- 
urer. He was the first man there to 
introduce serial bonds, thus saving the 
city considerable money. With these 
serial bonds the city paid off part of 
the principal each year as well as the 
interest. He also paved the way for 
the acquisition of the Toronto Street 
Railway System. Sometimes he did not 
leave his desk until midnight. 

\n incident narrated by the Toronto 
hewspapers at that stage of his career 
Was this: on a rainy day a spinster who 





WILLIAM M. 


DEWEY 


could not pay her taxes walked into his 
office, told her story and asked for ex 
tension. Mr. Bradshaw himself paid her 
taxes and gave her further financial aid, 
He = handed her his umbrella, say 
ing: “Take this. It will help keep you 
dry. My car is outside and [ll not need 
the umbrella.” 

He continued his interest in the mu- 
nicipality’s affairs long after he went 
into the insurance business. At the time 
of his death in addition to his being 
president of the North American Life 
he was president of Consumers Gas Co. 
and president of Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation and executive director of 
Bank of Canada. 


An American by birth, J. Armstrong 
Drexel of the famous Philadelphia bank 
ing family, who lives in England, has 
been made a director of the United King- 
dom Temperance & General Provident 
Institution of London. As far as I know, 
he is the only American on the board 
of a British company. He was born in 
Philadelphia where his great-grandfather 
founded the firm of Drexel & Co., bank- 
ers. His father, Anthony J. Drexel, was 
a partner in the firm until his father 
died, when he severed his connection 
with the bank and went to live perma- 
nently in England. J. Armstrong Drexel 
was four years old at the time. He 
was educated at Eton. During the World 


-War he went to France as chauffeur to 


Lord French, driving him until late in 
1915. After recovering from pneumonia 
he joined the French Foreign Legion 
in 1916 and served with the French 
forces until America entered the war 
and then was appointed controller in 
London of all American aviation matters 
in England. For a time he served in 
Washington with the air service. He 
returned to England after the Armistice 
and joined the investment firm of Wil- 
liam P. Bonright & Co., later becoming 
a senior partner. In December, 1938, he 
became chairman of the British Over- 


seas Bank, Ltd. 


I asked Margaret G. Smith, editor of 
the Ukapian. which is the house organ 
of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution of Lon- 
don, to tell briefly how the war is effect- 
ing life insurance in England. She an- 
swered as follows: 

“The impact of war brought business 
to a standstill during the first few weeks. 
With the calling up of many potential 
insurers, the closing down of small busi- 
nesses. the dislocation caused by evacu- 
ation and the restrictions on activity im- 
posed by blackout and petrol rationing, 
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conditions naturally made it difficult to 
focus the public’s attention upon life 
insurance. Business, however, is begin- 
ning to emerge and at present is some- 
where about 50% of normal. The need 
for life assurance is as great as, or 
greater, than ever and now that full 
cover can be arranged at moderate addi- 
tional cost according to circumstances, it 
is anticipated that business will soon 
flow in an upward direction.” 


W. R. Williamson of the Federal Se- 
curity Hoard, formerly an actuary of the 
Travelers. recently made a talk before 
the Casualty Actuarial Society in which 
he presented some charts in reference to 
Social Security. He explained to the 
actuaries that giving a running fire of 
chatty discussion while presenting charts 
to a convention or similar meeting was 
not child’s play for a technical or scien- 
tific man, Along that line he said: 

“Tt would be pleasant (when offered 
the opportunity) to present a sort of 
authoritative Walter Lippman - Dorothy 
Thompson set of inspirational comment 
thereon, but an actuary cannot forget his 
responsibilities are somewhat different 
from those of an editorial writer or col- 
umnist. His is the responsibility to eval- 
uate quantitatively the range of possible 
insurance costs. He is always learning; 
he rarely knows. So T have substituted, 
for the affirmations T would prefer to 
make, a sort of chart talk, showing a 
little of the laboratory analysis essential 
when we are dealing with insurance with 
the interests of society in mind.” 


Popularity of the Sidewalk Superin- 
tendents’ Clubs where street kibitzers 
and amateur architects, engineers, plan- 
ners and others can sit on a platform 
and watch the excavation work and pre- 
liminary building of new structures is 
growing in the i insurance business where 
three such “grandstands” have been 








erected. Sidewalk kibitzers can now 
watch in comfort the construction of 
the new buildings of the Bankers Life 
Co., New England Mutual and Conti- 
nental American. 

The Sidewalk Superintendents’ Club 
which had the most amount of publicity 
was that in Rockefeller Center, New 
York. At the time the New England 
Mutual announced its Sidewalk Super- 
intendents’ Club, which it calls “Ye Over- 
seers Observatory,” The Eastern Under- 
writer called attention to the Rocke- 
feller Center grandstand and said that 
Rockefeller Center originated the idea. 
This aroused John H. McCarroll, adver- 
tising manager, Bankers Life Co., who 
claims priority for the Bankers in Side- 
walk Superintendents’ platforms. 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Mar- 
garet G. Underhill of Rockefeller Center 
public relations the exact date of the 
Rockefeller Center’s S.S. Club. She in- 
formed me that the announcement about 
opening the Rockefeller “club” was in 
connection with ceremonies on Novem- 
ber 10, 1938, incidental to the new 
sixteen-story building operations on the 
south side of Rockefeller Center. In 
the official Rockefeller Center news re- 
lease the following statement was made: 
“This accommodation to sidewalk super- 
intendents—as steam shovel men have 
long called them—is said to be a pioneer 
effort in the metropolitan area. although 
a highly successful ‘kibitzer platform’ 
was made available to the public in Des 
Moines, la., not long ago.” This referred 
to the Bankers Life kibitzers’ platform 
which was announced to the world in 
an Associated Press dispatch on Septem- 
ber 16, 1938, and also drew an editorial 
in The New York Times on September 
19, 1938. 

My apologies to the Bankers Life Co. 
for not remembering its pioneering pri- 
ority. 

Uncle Francis. 


Medical Director of ‘Three Companies 


Dr. J. Rozier Biggs of Washington, 
D. C., is not only medical director for 
several insurance companies but also for 
the International Electrical Workers 
Benefit Association. 

He was educated at George Washing- 
ton University and attended night school 
for thirteen years while working in the 
daytime. The insurance companies for 
which he is medical director are the 


DR. J. ROZIER BIGGS 
Continental Life, People’s Life and 
American Standard Life. He is also 
vice-president of the Continental and 
of the American Standard. He makes 
life examinations and health and acci- 
dent settlements for numerous compa- 
nies. 

He founded the Columbus Country 





Club, Washington, of which he was pres- 
ident and belongs also to Columbia 
Country, Cosmopolitan and Calvert 
Clubs. During the World War he was 
a member of a draft board and was not 
permitted to resign to accept an army 
commission. He is a grand knight of 
Knights of Columbus and belongs alsé 
to American Medical Association, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Medical Society, Hip- 
pocrates-Galen Society, Board of Trade, 
Order of Alhambra (grand commander), 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and Colum- 
bia Heights Citizens Association. 

Dr. Biggs has traveled extensively, is 
an omnivorous reader and is fortunate 
in possessing a wide circle of friendships, 





MARY JANE WALSH PARTY 


Lee J. Dougherty, vice-president of 
Occidental Life, was host at a luncheon 
given to Mary Jane Walsh, star of the 
Broadway hit, “Too Many Girls,” and 
her sister, Kay, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Thursday. A number of executives of 
American Life Convention companies at- 
tended. Miss Walsh is daughter of Eu- 
gene Walsh, Davenport insurance man, 





ELECTED IN KANSAS CITY 


The annual meeting of the Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters Club of Kansas 
City was held recently, with D. B, 
Alport, assistant secretary, Business 
Men’s Assurance, as president of the 
club presidirig.' As part of the program 
a case clinic was presented by members 
of the club. New officers were elected 
for the coming year as foliows: Presi- 
dent, Tom Baker, underwriter, Kansas 
City Life; first vice-president, C. D. 
Scott, underwriter, Business Men’s As- 
surance Co.; second vice-president, Miss 

L. Smith, underwriter secretary, Na- 
tional Fidelity Life; secretary, Mrs. B, 
B. Willard, chief clerk, Midland Life; 
treasurer, Pat Humphrey, assistant actu- 
ary, Kansas City Life. 
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A FAMILY’S ENJOYMENT OF CHRISTMAS 





is heightened if they can look forward with confidence to future 
happy Christmases, guaranteed by a John Hancock readjustment plan. 
Our national advertising in current magazines describes this at- 
tractive plan, and a complete ‘set of tools is available to our representa- 
tives for use in presenting its appealing features during an interview. 
Naturally, the readjustment income plan has become one of the 


most popular in our complete line. 


: , A John Hancock advertisement 
, reo ll » Promoting the readjustment 


or Bostom, MASSACHUSETTS 


1000 MOmsoee murwas ii» 
see tite *mOCOmEs Comreny 






income plan. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 
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“Pick” Embry of Kansas City 


Mixes Philosophy and Insurance 
By Fred G. Holderman, Jr. 
Assistant Manager, Equitable Society, Kansas City 


In my opinion the life insurance man 
who more nearly resembles the late Will 
Rogers in homely philosophy and human 
interest qualities is my chief, A. M. 
Embry, general manager ol Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Kansas City. 
One of the most popular figures in the 
Equitable, he is known throughout the 
organization as “Pick,” and that’s what 
they call him in Missouri, too. 

He started his life insurance career 
nearly three decades ago in Atkins, Ark., 
just a stop for all except the “hot shot” 
train from Kansas City to New Orleans. 
At the time it had a population of 745. 
He announced his entry into life insur- 
ance when some one in Atkins said: 
“Hey, Pick,” would you like to swap 
that saddle horse of yours for a good 
three-year-old mule?” He answered: “1 
haven't a hide on the place. | have 
sold out lock, stock and barrel because 
I’m going to sell life insurance for the 
Equitable of New York.” 

The Equitable’s general agent in Little 
Rock had given Mr. Embry a handful 
of applications and said: “Now, ‘Pick,’ 
you know lots of people and you have 
never been in jail for stealing a horse, 
which is evidence to me that you are 
pretty smart; so all you have to do is 
just tell them the life insurance story 
and they will buy.” 


Five Motivating Reasons for Becoming 
an Agent 


“Pick” will tell you he had five big rea- 
sons why he should sell life insurance 
Mrs. Embry and three children made up 
the first four and his creditors, the fifth. 
“I had the greatest incentive in the 
world as a basic reason,” “Pick” says. “If 
the family and myself were going to eat 
I had to sell insurance. | did fairly 
well the first month and | saw if I could 
sell a reasonable amount | could make 
some money. Other fellows I had met 
in Little Rock were selling it, and 1 
knew I was smarter than some of them.” 

Mr. Embry knew all the people in his 
surrounding territory and it was easy 
for him to ride up on horseback and 
get an invitation to dinner. He had 
bought cattle, horses, mules, butter and 
eggs from nearly all of them. They 
were his friends. He was not long in 
discovering, however, that all of these 
people had objections which had to be 
overcome. “It didn’t take me long to 
discover one sure way to offset all ob- 
jections. I would just roll up the hearse 
and start dropping clods on the coffin 
lid,” he said. “Mother would get a little 
moist in the eyes and the kids would 
climb up on her lap and sit as still as if 
they were really burying Dad. Brother, 
this would get away from all the excuses 
my prospect had in the back of his 
mind.” And “Pick” Embry still believes 
in the old-fashioned way of selling life 
insurance. 


Would Show Apps to Neighbors 


Another one of “Pick’s” early methods 
was to keep his applications and display 
them to the neighbors all week. “To 
show this farmer and his wife applica- 
tions of Brown, Jones and Smith and 
what the insurance would do for their 
widows and children created a very defi- 
nite position in the mind of the wife,” 
he said. “Immediately on my side, she 
didn’t want Mrs. Jones to have a better 
position than her own family, and of 
course, my prospect was better off than 
the Joneses, so I soon learned to have 
the wife say, ‘Yes, “Pick,” I think that 
would be a fine thing for us’.” 

Mr. Embry is a great believer in 
fampaigns. Soon after his contract was 
signed and during the time he was sell- 
ing on horseback, he received a’ notice 
of his first campaign. Being a new man, 


he wanted to look good; so he outdid 
himself by sending in seventeen applica- 
tions the first twenty days. On_ the 
twenty-first day he received a telegram 
from his boss which read, “Information 
here is that our agent at Atkins has 
been run over by a banana peddler’s 
push-cart. Please advise.” “Pick” will 
tell you that this burned him up! He 
didn’t reply, but just got up an hour 
earlier and worked a little later. He 
led the entire agency in that campaign. 

“Pick” had a rather hectic time in the 
early part of 1912 when some of the 
notes he had taken were not paid as 
promptly as he had anticipated. He 
learned, however, during this period, one 
thing that he has never forgotten and it 
became fundamental. In his own words, 
he says, “I was making two sales for 
one commission. However, this was very 
educational in days to come. I learned 
early in this business not to sell a policy 
in a way which would give the prospect 
the wrong slant on what he was buying. 
To do so means painful explanations 
later.” 

Gets Promoted 

“Pick” did an outstanding job and 
qualified for a campaign trip that first 
year which took him to strange lands. 
Upon his return in October he was pro- 
moted to district manager at Sedalia, Mo. 
He took over his new post with lots of 
confidence, not much ability, and no 
agents. 

His job was to hire men and train 
them in the life insurance business, and 
he was not afraid of getting his job done 





A. M. EMBRY 


because all he knew was to get some 
fellow to go with him and introduce him 
to a prospect and the rest of the sale 
was just the same as it had always been. 
After making a fine start at Sedalia 
Mr. Embry in 1913 was transferred to 
Towa where he built in a period of a 
few months an organization of fourteen 
agents. In May, 1913, he was again 
transferred back to Missouri to locate 
at Cape Girardeau, and here to help 
straighten out a little trouble. In De- 
cember that year, however, he was again 
moved to Sedalia where he was to re- 
main for several years. He continued 























Eeny Meeny Miney Mo! 


How’s Your Prospecting? There Are Prospecting Ideas 


in the booklet 


“IDEAS that CLICK” 
published by 
The Eastern Underwriter Co., 94 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


Price $1.00 


52 Cartoons Illustrate 52 Sales Ideas from Successful Producers 





to build his man-power and in January, 
1915, was called in to St. Louis and ad- 
vised that under a change in system he 
would now become one of four agency 
managers and have full charge of central 
Missouri. 


Early St. Louis Experience 


Commenting on early experience in St. 
Louis, he said: 

“T had found out that the only way 
I could sell life insurance was by talk- 
ing to people. Also, I had learned that 
the more people I talked to, the more 
opportunities I had to sell life insurance. 
It never occurred to me that I should 
tire of this kind of work. I thought I 
had one of the finest jobs that a white 
man could get because I could stay 
dressed up and not put out very much 
physical effort, and about all I had to 
do was to talk to people, which I enjoyed 
very much. This new job, however, 
brought to my attention that great word 
‘executive’ and I was very much sur- 
prised to learn that I was supposed to 
be an executive and show a lot of ex- 
ecutive ability. I found my brother dis- 
trict managers in that same frame of 
mind and was told by a couple of them 
that I was crazy to work as I was 
working. I had one reservation, how- 
ever, which they did not know. When 
a fellow is trying to make a living sell- 
ing life insurance you throw a rock on 
his house and the kids will run out for 
thirty minutes, so he has no time or 
place for any particularly executive abil- 
ity. 

“T had never exnected anybody to do 
anything for me other than to be courte- 
ous and advise me, and it never occurred 
to me to try to find some kind of system 
that would work automatically, and I 
might state at this late date that I have 
never found any substitute in our busi- 
ness for hard, intelligent work, and I 
don’t believe that anyone else has.” 


Horse and Buggy Days 


Mr. Embry did work hard. He can 
tell you many stories about the “horse 
and buggy” days and how he used to 
hire a team at the livery stable in the 
Winter and put a lamtern under the lap- 
robe in order to keep warm. He can 
make you hear those steel tires crunch- 
ing on the snow and he'll make you feel 
the way he must have felt many times 
when he would drive in to town several 
hours after the sun had gone down, 
half-frozen, but happy over the day’s 
work. He never gave much thought to 
what opportunity might lie in front of 
him, but continued to do a good job 
always in his present position. 

Through the hectic days of the war 
and the time immediately following the 
war, he found that for a man to be 
successful in the life insurance business 
was a full-time job. After losing many 
part-time banker agents in 1921, he made 
up his mind that he was going to give 
more thought and time to cooperating 
and helping the fellow who was ambi- 
tious to be a successful, full-time agent. 
His organization continued to grow. 

And then in 1924, Mr. Embry was 
moved from Sedalia to Kansas City, 
where he was to take charge of the 
Kansas City office. Here, of course, he 
continued to build along the same lines 
and established one of the largest agen- 
cies in the country. He is exceedingly 
proud of this whole agency and espe- 
cially those boys who have come into 
his organization and gone “through the 
mill” with him, and who have been pro- 
moted to bigger and better jobs. 


Some Embry Alumni 


Fred Deichmann led the entire coun- 
try in production as an agent under him. 
Howard Groves, now agency manager for 
Equitable at Portland, Ore., won his 
spurs with “Pick.” Warren Woody, a 
confident country lad, soon developed 
under Mr. Embry’s guidance and became 
one of the Equitable’s leading organiz- 
ers and today is continuing his grand 
performance as an agency manager in 
Chicago. Homer Jamison, agency man- 
ager, Equitable, Oklahoma City, was de- 
veloped by “Pick” and soon after Woody 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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What M oder N life insurance plan 


has been designed particularly for 


Fathers of Young Children Po 


THE NEED 


Nearly every father 
of young children 
would agree that he 
faces a rea/ life insur- 
ance problem. How 
can he, within his 
limited budget, pro- 
vide adequate ‘in- 


come protection’ 





for his family at least 
until his children are 
grown? If anything shou/d‘happen,’ he wants his 
wife to be entirely free to watch over the home; for 
he knows that the greatest gift that any father can 
leave his children is their mother’s time and care. 
Also, he wants permanent protection for his 
wife to continue after their children are grown. 

But when he thinks of his expenses and all 
the things he wants to do for his family, he 
wonders, ‘How can I afford all this insurance 


protection now, when I need it most?’ 


THE POLICY Hete is the way this prob- 


lem has already been solved 
by thousands of fathers of moderate means. For 
example, a young father takes a New York Life 
‘Family Income Policy’ of $10,000 (face 
amount) with a ‘20-year period.’ If he dies at 


any time during the ‘20-year period,’ the New 


York Life will pay an income of $100 a month 
for the remainder of the ‘period’ . . . and then, 
at the end of the ‘period,’ will in addition pay 
$10,000. To illustrate the maximum of guaran- 
teed payments that might be made: If the father 
died immediately after the policy was issued, 
the income payments of $100 a month would 
run for the full 20 years; so the total income 
payments of $24,000 plus the $10,000 payable 
at the end of the period would amount to 
$34,000. If he outlives the ‘20-year period,’ the 
sum payable in event of his death would be the 
face amount, $10,000. Of course, if he lives to 
retirement age, as so many do, he can obtain, 
through his policy, alife income for his later years. 

And the premium? You will probably be 
surprised to learn that 
during the ‘20-year 
period’ the rate is not 
much higher than for 
Ordinary Life. After the 
20th year it is exactly 
the same as the Ordi- 
nary Life rate. In short, 
the premium is very at- 





tractive in view of the 
amount and kind of protection offered. This 
policy, of course, is also issued for larger and 
smaller amounts than $10,000, but $2,000 is 





the minimum. Policies with ten, fifteen or 
twenty-year periods are available according to 


the age of the father. 


As you can see, this 
policy fills a real need 
fora great many fathers. 
Ask a New York Life 
representative to tell 
you about it... or 
write to the Home 
Office at the address 


below for our Family 





Income booklet. 


THE COMPANY The New York Life 


aims to provide life 
insurance at the lowest cost consistent with the 
ample margins of safety which the Company 
feels it should always maintain. A policyholder’s 
premium rate cannot be increased above that 
stated in the policy, but annual dividends, as 
declared, may be used to reduce the premium 
payments. Dividends are derived from earnings 
of the Company in excess of the amount 
deemed necessary to keep it in a sound finan- 
cial condition. Policyholders get their insur- 
ance at cost. The Company pays dividends to 
policyholders only. The New York Life is, 
and has always been, a mutual company. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company 





COMPANY 


S * 4 "@; =y Founded April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 7 7 y 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 7 7 5 ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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Blind Man Lauds Life Insurance 
And Decides on Selling Career 


When William R. Brannan, Evanston, 
Ill., was eighteen months old an infec- 
tion robbed him of his eyesight. Now, 
he is an agent for New York Life in 
Chicago. Last June he was graduated 
from Beloit College and quite recently 
he obtained a Seeing Eye dog from the 
institution of that name in Morristown, 
N. J. 

As he enters the first stages of his 
business life he is impressed by the 
uncertainties that confront most people, 
thinks of lessening some of the world’s 
misery, and that to sell the fundamental 
idea underlying the institution of life 
insurance is a well worthwhile work. 

Although deprived of his sight before 
he had the opportunity to see anything 
in a really understanding way, this re- 
markable child—and his capable and de- 
voted parents—went right ahead with 
his education. He himself planned for 
participation in sports and pastimes just 
about the same as any normal person 
might. The indomitable spirit of this 
unconquerable person took him through 
college, made him captain of the varsity 
wrestling team, a capable swimmer, a 
good horseman, and even gave him a 
certain ability to play baseball. He could 
scoop up a grounder and if someone 
clapped their hands together to make 
sound, indicating directing and distance, 
he could throw straight. Of course he 
couldn’t be expected to develop ability 
as a catcher. 

Went to Regular School 

When it became time for him to begin 
his education there was no thought of 
placing him in a school for the blind, 
nor in any special institution. He went 
right through the regular public grade 
school like anybody else. Then he en- 
tered the Evanston Township High 
School, from which he was graduated 
with honors, being awarded a four-year 
scholarship at Beloit. Speaking of his 
early education he says: 

“My mother helped me more than I 
can tell you. In fact she was graduated 
from high school right along with me, 
reading text books to me and helping 
me to prepare home work.” 

When the boy was in third grade his 
father invented the Brannan Braille 
arithmetic slate for the blind. It was 
on that slate that young Brannan de- 
veloped his mathematical knowledge. In 
college he used his father’s invention 
for the most difficult problems in cal- 
culus. 

While in college he became vice-presi- 
dent and rushing chairman of his frater- 
nity. As a wrestler he lost but two of 
his matches during his stay at Beloit. 
He was a member of the college glee 
club and the debate squad, and played 
the accordion well enough to win first 
prize at several of the college amateur 
contests. He is an amateur short wave 
operator. 

Wanted to Be Engineer 

This man who couldn’t see expected to 
become an electrical engineer, in prepa- 
ration for which he majored in mathe- 
matics, with a minor in physics. Nat- 
urally, in one who was_ handicapped, 
there was a keen interest in everything 
that was said or written by those capable 
of lecturing, speaking or writing on vo- 
cational subjects. When Brannan left 
college he got a position with New York 
Life. In college he had heard a man 
speak on life insurance as a vocation, 
and he had heard of Julius Jonas, the 
blind agent in New York. In that way 
an interest was developed in life insur- 
ance and an opportunity was provided 
for him to study that subject after he 
left college. In course of time he aban- 
doned the idea of becoming an engineer 
and instead decided to sell life insurance. 

Outlook on Life 

He read books in Braille on life in- 
surance and selling. He and his instruc- 
tor went through a course in selling and 
the principles of insurance. During this 


WILLIAM R. BRANNAN 
work Mr. Brannan became thoroughly 
sold on life insurance as an institution 
and now he has started to build on what 
he calls the clientele basis. Last Octo- 
ber he told The Eastern Underwriter: 
“Through everything else, the facts 
stand out that there is much uncertain- 
ty and misery in the world. I like the 
way our agency director puts it when 
he says, that when we get along toward 
the end of the road of life, we want to 





look back and ask why we have lived 
and what we have done worthwhile. We 
can find no better reason for living than 
to try to leave things just a little better 
than we found them. 

“Tt certainly seems to me that our 
economic system has never designed a 
better piece of machinery than a big, 
mutual association of people, banded to- 
gether for their own protection, to as- 
sure themselves of money when it is 
most needed. To sell this idea is surely 
a worthwhile work. 

“Donald—that’s the dog—and I have 
gone through a period of coordination 
and training so that we would work 
together. We have been traveling about 
Chicago’s Loop now for about three 
weeks, through American Legion con- 
ventions and ordinary traffic, so we had 
plenty of opportunity for practice. Do-- 
ald will be very helpful to me in gettine 
about to see people. That is why I 
wanted him. More than that, however, 
he will help in just getting around, 
which now assumes an even more im- 
portant aspect than seeing people.” 


CLU COURSES AT BOSTON 

Enrolment in CLU courses at Boston 
University: this year already total 109 
according to Prof. Leo Drew O'Neil, 
head of the evening division, School of 
Business Administration. Three Boston 
agents teaching the course are Vernon 
FE. Blagbrough, John Hancock; James 
Warren, Massachusetts Mutual, and M. 
Luther Buchanan, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. Lawrence L. Howard, Columbian 
National, who is president of the Bos- 
ton Chapter CLU reports a jump in en- 
rolment for these courses from seventy- 
one in 1937 to 251 for both semesters 
of the 1939-40 courses. Second semes- 
ter starts February 5, 1940. 


HONORED BY AETNA LIFE 
Two agents in the Los Angeles agency 
of the Aetna Life have been honored by 
the company for long service. Allen E. 
Swayvers has been with the company thir- 
ty-six years. Jules J. Thirion has been 

with the company twenty-five years. 
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This is Mr. Jones. 
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52 Sales Ideas and 52 Cartoons 
in the booklet , 


“IDEAS that CLICK” 
published by 


The Eastern Underwriter Co., 9 
Price $1.00 


Each Idea is from the Experience of a Successful Producer 
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Wesley E. Monk President of 


Ass’n of Life Ins. Counsel 


Wesley FE. Monk, general counsel, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, was this 
week elected president of the Associa- 


tion of Life Insurance Counsel. Born 
in Massachusetts, he was educated in 
Brockton (Mass.) high school, Brown 


University and Harvard University. He 
received degree of A.B. from Brown in 
1896 and degree of LL.B. from Harvard 
in 1899. His first experience in public 
life selectman in Watertown, 


Was as 





WESLEY E. MONK 

He became town counsel, serving 
eight years. Then for six years he was 
a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives and for two years 
member of the Massachusetts Senate. 
He was appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts in 1923 and re- 
appointed in 1926. 


Mass. 


‘Commissioner Monk resigned in Sep- 
tember, 1928, because as a man of strong 
conviction and principles he refused to 
permit himself to be swayed by tremen- 
dous pressure brought upon him by poli- 
ticians and others who wanted lower 
rates fixed for compulsory motor vehicle 
liability insurance than the rates which 
the Massachusetts Department fixed. 

The act there requires the Commis- 
sioner annually to fix and establish fair 
and reasonable classifications of risks 
and adequate, just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory premium charges to be 
used and charged by companies in con- 
nection with the issue or execution of 
motor vehicle liability policies or bonds 
providing statutory coverage. Commis- 
sioner Monk thought his rates met the 
requirements, refused to make the de- 
manded reductions, and finally resigned 
rather than act contrary to his con- 
science. After leaving the Department 
he became general counsel of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. 


N. Y. Party for H. T. Wright 


Theodore M. Riehle 
party given to Harry T. Wright, vice- 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, at the former’s apart 
ment, 895 Park Avenue, on December 
12. Mr. Wright is an agent of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in Chicago 

20 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 

Maurice S. Tabor, general agent in 
Buffalo for the Travelers Insurance Co., 
was honored at a dinner party there 
last month at the Buffalo Canoe Club on 
the occasion of his twentieth anniversary 
with the Travelers. Mr. Tabor is a mem 
ber of Buffalo Life Underwriters, Buffalo 
Life Managers Association and the Mil 
lion Dollar Round Table of the Nationa! 
Association of Life Underwriters Fd 
ward A. Dunlap of the Travelers was 
in charge of arrangements for the party 
which was attended by about fifty friends 
and associates of Mr. Tabor. 


was host at a 
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Complete Mutuality in Action 


A principle which Connecticut Mutual has followed 
religiously through the years has been that of making 
all new developments retroactive whenever possible. 


New benefits as developed and made retroactive 
have been of incalculable value to old policyholders. 
Such concrete evidence of Connecticut Mutual mutuality 
has built solid good will and public confidence—an 
asset of tremendous value to the Connecticut Mutual 
life underwriter. 








Examples of benefits made retroactive as they were 
developed include: grace without interest; reinstate- 
ment; settlement options; extended insurance; change 
of plan; removal of restrictions on residence, travel and 
occupation; additional indemnity agreement; policy 
loans; privilege of paying premiums in installments; 
and the family income agreement. 


Most recent benefit made retroactive was the liber- 
alization of the additional indemnity agreement to 
protect fare-paying passengers using the scheduled 
passenger air service. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT SINCE 1846 
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N.W. National Says Its 
Men Like Arnold Plan 


MANY INQUIRIES ARE RECEIVED 


Company Finds Little Critical Comment; 
Gees Proved Unusually Big 
Month in Volume 





The much discussed Arnold System of 
renewal commissions has already shown 
a perceptible influence on the thinking 
of Northwestern National Life agents 
and their attitude toward their job, the 
company’s home office reports in_re- 
sponse to a query by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. es 

There have been many enthusiastic 
comments, both written and oral, since 
the plan was introduced to the NwNL 
organization in September. There have 
been actual verified instances where 
agents have held off from closing easy 
sales because they felt the applicant was 
of a type that would be predisposed to 
early lapse. There has been a forceful 
expression by the company’s underwrit- 
ing department that business submitted 
in October, the first full month follow- 
ing announcement of the new plan, con- 
stituted the best batch of quality busi- 
ness the underwriters had ever handled 
in a single month. This despite the fact 
that October is traditionally Arnold 
Month in the NwNL agency organiza- 
tion, offering the agent a special incen- 
tive to produce a larger-than-usual vol- 
ume of business—and, in fact, October 
turned out to be the biggest month 
since June, 1936. 

Company Says There Has Been Little 

Criticism 

Criticism of the plan has been invited 
by the management, but the company 
says there has been a surprising lack of 
it. Of course, 80% of the company’s 
full-time active agents are receiving im- 
mediate increases in renewal commis- 
sions under the plan, but there has been 
virtually no sign of resentment from the 
remaining 20%. Apparently, they wel- 
come the plan for the incentive it offers 
them to lift their future earnings into 
higher brackets by doing a better sell- 
ing and servicing job. From sources 
outside the company have come a great 
many queries requesting information, but 
no real criticism either of the plan itself 
or of the basic principles underlying it 
has yet reached the ears of the manage- 
ment. Many of these queries relate to 
the applicability of the plan under the 
laws of the various states. 

“The Northwestern National agent, the 
man for whom the plan was designed, 
has apparently settled down to conduct 
his business in a way which will yield 
him the greatest returns under the new 
basis,” an officer of the company said. 
“The agent who has alwavs written a 
good grade of business and serviced it 
well realizes that now he is being paid 
in proportion to the value of his contri- 
bution to the welfare of the company 
and its policyholders. The agent who has 
done a less than satisfactory job realizes 
by now that he must readjust himself if 
he is to share in the greatly increased 
renewal commissions payable under the 
new plan.” 

Sample Letter 

A number of letters from agents were 
cited in telling how the plan is working. 
One of them read in part as follows: 

“T sold a young doctor $10,000 Term 
on a quarterly basis, taking his check 
for the first quarterly premium, and it 
was definitely understood the applicant 
would soon convert to an Endowment at 
65, probably within the first year. As 
it was too late to secure the examina- 
tion that evening I left him with the 
understanding he would be examined the 
following day. In the morning he 
phoned to tell me that for reasons 
beyond his control he would not be 
able to convert this Term insurance 
within a year or two, but was perfectly 
willing to take it with the understanding 
he might lapse the policy at the end 
of the first quarter. I assured him I was 
not interested in ninety-day cases and 
decided to return his check and skip 
the examination.” 


Method of Calculating Federal 
Social Security Benefits 


The Aetna Life in the columns of its agency publication has furnished its field 
force with a method of calculating Federal Social Security benefits which tells the 


story in as brief and effective manner as could be devised. 


After blank spaces for 


filling the essential data of “Your date of birth,” “Your wife’s date of birth,” “date 
of birth of your children” and “your monthly income” the following Death Benefits 


and Retirement Benefits are to be filled in: 


Death Benefits 


Basic Benefit (on incomes of $50 a month or more)..........0.000 eee eee (A) $15.00 
Add 10%: of average Montlily Income. .... 66..6.cccesccccccsc cccesscaseenes (B) ..... 
AE CE TOE so iv icnc ce scinicesundonannecuent wens (C) 

Increase (C) by 1% for each calendar year elapsed between date you came 

under the act and date of death. (Act effective January 1, 1937)...... (D) ..... 
Primary Insurance Benefit—Total (C) and (D)............ceeeeeeereeeee ‘4 eee 
If you are married and have children under age 18— 
Your wife will receive a monthly income equal to 75% of (E) until your 

Pe ee EE ee rere ee eer re «“ 
Each child under age 18 will receive 50% of (E) until he attains age 18. 

[50% of (E) $...... TC SE GE II iow waciedaesegcansees woene 
Total Monthly Income to Family (see note below)...........60eee eee eens Bhsiahine 


When your wife attains age 65 she will again receive a Monthly Income 


ny Ie, ae) re ee 


If you are married and have no children or your children have attained age 18. 


Your wife will receive a cash sum equal to six times (E)..... hana eer 


When she attains age 65 she will receive a Monthly Income equal to 75% 


Me 2, Se eect are rier ere 
If you are single and have dependent parents who_have attat 
Each parent will receive a Monthly Income equal to 50% of (E).......... 


attained age 65. 


If you are single and have no dependent parents. 


Your estate will receive a cash sum equal to six times (E).............-- 


Death Benefits cease to widows when: 
1. No child is eligible to receive benefits 


2. She becomes entitled to retirement benefits on her own account equal to or greater 


than 75% of husband’s primary benefit 
3. She remarries or dies. 


Retirement Benefits 


Basic Benefit (on incomes of $50 a month or more)............000 eee eee (A) $15.00 
Pia TOFS OE BOrMe WEOMTIY TCU ooo. oak ie cies ss od bebe eansusedawwciaee (B) pao ass 
ee Ee Es. c co cites ean chars Sasa eebaw (C) 

Increase (C) by 1% for each calendar year elapsed between date you came 

under the act and date you will attain age 65...................s0008 CTNe 80k 
Primary Retirement Benefit—Total (C) and (D)........... ccc eee eee ee ee ts are 
When you reach age 65 you will receive a monthly income equal to (E).... (F) ..... 
If you are married: 
When your wife attains age 65 she will receive 50% of (E).............. Se ee 
Together you will receive a Monthly Income of [Total (F) and (G)]..... Biases 


If you have dependent children under age 18. 
Each child will receive 50% of (E) until they attain age 18. 
X number of children].............6.... 


[50% of (E) 


If you predecease your wife after you have both attained age 65. 


Her income will be increased to 75% of (E 


Retirement benefits cease to wife when: 


She becomes entitled to retirement benefits on her own account equal to or greater 
than 50% of her husband’s primary benefit. 


2. She is divorced. 
3. She dies or remarries. 
NOTE: 


Total benefits cannot exceed (1) $85 per month, (2) 80% of average monthly 


wage, (3) twice the primary insurance benefit (whichever is the least). 





Has Written Many Army Men 


Trials (cae atl-) hoe 
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BUREAU-U. S 


MILTON A. LOWENBERG 


Major Milton A. 


Lowenberg, one of 


the Aetna Life’s leading salesmen, and 
associated with K. A. Luther agency in 
New York City, who writes many poli- 


cies on Army people, is shown in the 
accompanying photograph while on a 
visit to Governor's Island. He is a 
major in the Reserve Officers Training 


es 


Corps and spent Seven years in the 
regular Army. For three years he was 
in France and Germany, serving in the 
World War as a lieutenant, captain and 
major. He is an alumnus of University 
of Missouri, School of Engineering. 

During past seven years he has been 
a member of the Aetna Leaders Club 
consistently. For the last two years he 
has been in third place. He has also 
qualified for the company’s regional 
meeting each year and for the past three 
years has qualified in less than half the 
allotted time. 

He lives in Woodmere, L. I. 


Carl Heye 


(Continued from Page 13) 


became one of the best known and high- 
ly respected of all the production exec: 
utives and is now vice-president of the 
company. 





Secretary of Lenox Hill Hospital Board 

Among Mr. Heye’s outside activities 
none has been closer to his heart nog 
more has enlisted his interest than the 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City. 
Mr. Heye became a member of the board 
of trustees in 1906 and was immediately 
made secretary of the board. He has 
continued to hold this position ever 
since, and, in addition, is chairman of 
the finance committee. 

Concerning Lenox Hill Hospital, its 
dispensary was founded in 1857 and the 
hospital in 1861, and until 1918 it was 
called the German Hospital and Dis- 
pensary. Within its walls much of great 
medical and surgical value was first dis- 
covered and practiced, as in the earlier 
days of modern medicine the Germans 
were leaders. Many of today’s common 
operations are named after surgeons who 
first performed them in the Lenox Hill 
Hospital. The hospital has more than 
600 beds, and, without considering the 
two medical centers, which are groups 
of hospitals, it is second in size among 
the voluntary hospitals of New York 
City. 

Discussing Mr. Heye’s activities at 
Lenox Hill Hospital and his personality, 
John H. Hayes, superintendent of the 
hospital, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“His judgment, acumen and foresight 
as chairman of the finance committee 
have been of great value over these 
strenuous years. It is my opinion that 
no one connected with this institution 
is, or has been, more loved by all of us. 
You, no doubt, know him and, therefore, 
you know of his genial personality, his 
humane nature and his constant willing- 
ness to help in every direction to the 
limit of his ability. I consider it an 
honor and a privilege to be associated 
with him in the work which we do here.” 

Bank Trustee 

Mr. Heye is a trustee of the Central 
Savings Bank in the City of New York 
and has been since 1932. This bank has 
resources of $226,230,650; has 203,407 de- 
positors and 41,899 security deposits. It 
was chartered in 1859. One of its 
trustees is F. W. Lafrentz, chairman of 
American Surety. President Charles G. 
Edwards of the Central Savings Bank 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“In addition to being a trustee of the 
bank Mr. Heye is a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee and of its real estate 
and mortgage committee, and has done a 
valuable service to the institution through 
his constant attendance at meetings and 
his knowledge of savings bank manage- 
ment which he contributes so gener- 
ously.” 

Mr. Heye lives in White Plains, N. Y., 
where he is a member of the Ridgeview 
Congregational Church. His recreation 
is the outdoors. Nothing does he like 
better in leisure time than to hike across 
country and a particular hobby is gar- 
dening. .Mrs. Heye is the former Miss 
Charlotte J. Busing and they have two 
children: Marianna, who is a_ senior 
teacher at the Froebel League School 
in New York, a kindergarten school: and 
Carl W., a graduate of Dartmouth who 
is now in the real estate business. 
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NEARING NINETY 


The National Life Insurance Company will mark the 
ninetieth anniversary of the issuance of its first policy next 


month. 


On January 17, 1850, the Company wrote this first 
policy on the life of Daniel Baldwin, an organizer and first 


president of the Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 








By coincidence, the National thus began business on the 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, apostle of 


thrift and commonsense. 


The National Life, although founded in a comparatively 
small city and small state, was the first life insurance com- 
pany in America to project its service to the whole nation by 
employment of the word “National” in its title. It is now 
one of the ten oldest life insurance companies in the United 
States and enjoys an unquestioned high standing for its 


financial strength, low net cost, and integrity. 


NATIONAL LIFE toned texte VERMONT 


A MUTUAL COMPANY, “AS SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 
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Backstage With the Managers’ 


Gridiron Dinner Committee 
By Paul Troth 


The gridiron dinner committee of the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York presented its show “Off the 
Record” in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City Wednesday evening to an audi- 
ence which included in its number some 
of the foremost life insurance men in 
the country. The show worked in a 
number of parodies on current song hits, 
did some good-natured panning, bur- 
lesqued a bit about investment problems 
and training programs, tried to go arty 
with a ballet which starred Charles 
Jacobs of the John Hancock in a comedy 
roll with million-dollar producer Felix 
Levy, Penn Mutual, and finally ended 
up in a minstrel show. A hit skit was 
“Mr. Myth Goes to Washington,” 
which title speaks for itself. Theme of 
the whole show was “Off the Record,” 
which is also significant. 

Here’s a line or two about each of 
the committee who saw the show 
through from its beginning to final pro- 
duction: 


Who's Who on the Committee 


Chairman of the gridiron dinner com- 
mittee was George P. Shoemaker, gen- 
eral agent, Provident Mutual Life. He’s 
an old Thespian who has been direct- 
ing plays since way back when he was 
a sophomore at Williams College in 
1925. He was on the stage profession- 
ally in the cast which starred Walter 
Hampden in Cyrano de Bergerac, played 
with the Provincetown Players, and was 
assistant stage manager and played bit 
parts with the Theatre Guild. That was 
all before he entered the life insurance 
business in 1930 and settled down to 
become a CLU and a general agent. 
Now he gives his spare time to amateur 
theatricals in Westchester County where 
he makes his home. He was chairman 
of the life managers’ first attempt at a 
gridiron show last year. Because that 
show got a laugh and none of the cast 
was fired, Harry F. Gray, this year’s 
president, picked him as first choice to 
do the job again. 

Harold Taylor, manager Mutual Life 
of New York, is a member of the Ama- 
teur Comedy Club of New York, one 
of the oldest dramatic groups in the 
city. He has taken leads and minor 
rolls in several of their productions at 
the Heckscher Theatre. He has car- 
ried over his interest in dramatics to 


the life insurance business in helping’ 


with the arrangement of convention pro- 
grams and in contributing bright spots 
to association meetings. 

When he was still in his teens, Ralph 
G. Engelsman, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual, became a member of the Akron 
Club which produced and staged ama- 
teur theatricals. Also a member of that 
club was Richard Rodgers, who is now 
of Rodgers & Hart, authors of the cur- 
rent Broadway hit “Too Many Girls,” 
and in those early years Mr. Engelsman 
and Mr. Rodgers worked together on 
several amateur shows. In the club were 
several others like Mr. Rodgers who 
have followed the stage professionally. 
Mr. Engelsman has kent his amateur 
status, turning his early attempts at 
writing to writing applications and ar- 
ticles for insurance magazines. He says 
once he owned part interest in a stock 
company. 

Kenneth Anderson, agent in the Lewis 
C. Sprague agency, Provident Mutual, 
collaborated with George Shoemaker as 
Shoemaker & Anderson in writing many 
of the parodies which featured the man- 
agers’ show. In his college days Mr. 
Anderson was with the Dartmouth 
Players. He has played Summer stock 
with such stars as Ina Claire and Muriel 


Kirkland, and he is now a member of 
the County Players of Westchester and 
the Westchester Stage Guild. With the 
latter group he took the lead in Idiot's 
Delight, the part of Harry Van, and has 
also played in Three Men on a Horse, 
First Ladv, ‘rial of Mary Dugan, and 
others. He likes to compose music. 

Hubert Davis has a background which 
is close to the theatre. His father was 
Pool Field Davis, who under the name 
Paul Weston, translated classic plays 
into English verse for such actors as 
Sir Henry Irving and Olga Nethersole 
in England. A natural comedian and 
capable of serious parts, Mr. Davis took 
part in many amateur theatricals before 
he began to give the illusion of the first 
time to his organized sales talk as a 
representative of the C. B. Knight 
agency, Union Central Life. He has 
played leading roles in several well- 
known dramas and been on the plat- 
form often before sales congresses and 
conipany conventions. 

Black-face parts are favorites with 
Timothy W. Foley, general agent, State 
Mutual Life, who gives a lot of his 
time when he’s not chasing prospects 
and new agents to taking part in and 
directing amateur minstrel shows for 
church, club and civic groups. He’s 
usually on the program for a comedy 
skit at his company convention. 

It is reported that Sam P. Davis, man- 
ager Phoenix Mutual, can play almost 
any musical instrument that he’s al- 
lowed to get his hands on. He played 
in the college orchestra at Middlebury 
and in the early stages of the managers’ 
show he did his part at the piano. He 
does bit parts in comedy roles, gets 
serious when he has to perform as chair- 
man of a committee. 


On the committee and announcer for 
the show was Manuel Camps, Jr., gen- 
eral agent John Hancock, who is one of 
the troupers who has been traveling the 
sales congress circuit this year. He has 
taken part in amateur shows and served 
on many committees to plan entertain- 
ment programs. 

Backstage Wednesday night were Gil- 


bert V. Austin, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Brooklyn, in the part of stage 
manager, and Harold Sloane, agency as- 
sistant McNulty agency, Prudential, in 
charge of properties. They have had 
their share of work behind the foot- 
lights, too. 





Sam: B. Sapirstein Opens 
Brooklyn General Agency 


Sam B. Sapirstein has opened a new 
ge neral agency for the Continental Am- 
erican Life in Brooklyn. In an attrac- 
tive suite of offices on the twelfth floor 
at 26 Court Street he entertained many 
of his friends in the insurance fraternity 
at a housewarming partv which was de- 
clared by several of his guests to be 
one of the finest parties that has marked 
the start of a new agency. Among 
home office guests seen at the affair 
was Max S. Bell, vice-president and 
actuary of the Continental American. 
The party was given last Saturday aft- 
ernoon, December 9. 

Mr. Sapirstein is a resident of Brook- 
lyn and has many friends there. For the 
past several years he has been asso- 
ciate general agent with Matthew J. 
Lauer for thé Continental American in 
New York City. 





Agents Give a Farewell 
Party for Geo. A. Kederich 


George A. Kederich was honored at a 
farewell testimonial luncheon held De- 
cember 6 in the Hotel St. George by 
agents of the Brooklyn branch of the 
New York Life. Mr. Kederich, agency 
director of the Brooklyn branch, is re- 
tiring from the company after forty-six 
vears of service. His work with the 
New York Life began when he was 14 
vears old. At that time, the Brooklyn 
branch was the smallest in the depart- 
ment, but as he retires, it is the largest. 
More than seventy-five agents attended 
the luncheon and presented Mr. Ked- 
erich with a scroll embossed with their 
signatures and a message of apprecia- 
tion. 

Walter Anderson of Brooklyn, was in- 
troduced to the luncheon as new agency 
director. Mr. Anderson also started his 
career with the Brooklyn branch of the 
New York Life as an office boy fifteen 
vears ago. In 1935 he became manager 
of the Stuyvesant branch, was _ trans- 
ferred to the Mercantile branch, and 
now returns to Brooklyn. 


John. J. King’s Dinner to C. A. Craig, 


President American Life Convention 


John J. King, president of Hooper- 


Holmes Bureau, was host at a dinner 
given to Cornelius A. Craig, president 
American Life Convention, and chairman 
National Life & Accident, at the New 
York Athletic Club December 13. 
Among the guests were the following: 


Henry Abels. Franklin Life; Claris Adams, 
Ohio State; Charles E. Anstett, New York 
Life; James V. Barry, Life Extension Insti- 
tute; James A. Beha, lawyer; Dr. T. Rozier Biggs, 
American Standard Life; W. E. Bixby, Kan- 
sas City Life; Lou's Buffer, N. Y. State In- 
surance Fund. 


Samuel C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit H. & A.; 
Lawrence M. Cathles, North American Re.; L. 
D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; C. R. Clements, 
National L. & A.; William M. Corcoran, actu- 
ary; Douglas S. Craig, Metropolitan Life; Dr. 
C. C. Criss, United Benefit; Alex Cunningham, 
Western Life. 

Tames H. Daggett, Old Line; M. J. Denda, 
Pestal; W. A. Dennis, Prudential; Lee J 
Dougherty, Occidental; J. Edwin 
Metropolitan; Col. H. P. Dunham, 
Surety. 


Arthur. P. Earle, Montreal Life; Richard B. 
Evans, Colonial Life; Dr. C. ‘Everitt, Pre- 
ferred Accident; Lawrence K. Farrell, Metro- 
politan; T. P. Fordyce, Manhattan; R. Leighton 
Foster, Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation; Harry P. Gallaher, Mutual Life of N. Y. 


W. T. Graham, Equitable: W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; L. P. Gregory, Reliance; 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; Walter 
W. Head, General American; R. T. Heller, 


Dowling, 
American 


Prudential; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Re- 


> 


search Bureau; R. H. House, Metropolitan; F. 
Edward Huston, ALC. 

Max A. Jameson, Excise Bond Underwriters; 
J. N. Jamison, Reliance Life; Albert F. 
Jaques, Prudential; Holgar J. Johnson, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; Leland 5. Kalmbach, 
Lincoln National; R. Kastner, ALC 
Keesling, West-Coast: John M. Laird, eae lecti- 
cut General; Frank S. Lantry, New York Life: 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolit an_ Life; H. K. 
Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers; T. E. Lovejoy, 
Jr... Manhattan. ne 
_James A McLain, Guardian; W. F. Mar- 
riner, Metropolitan; Samuel Mi ligan, Metro- 
politan; W. Morrow, Aetna Life; Farrar 
Newberry, Woodmen of the World. 

Gerard S. Nollen, Bankers Life; John B. 
Northrop, Metropolitan Life; W. L. O’Conor, 
attorney; J. Howard Oden, North Ameri can 
Re.; Frank A  B. Page, Prudential; Lee 
Parker, American Service Bureau; Wm. B. Par- 
sons, Equitable; Tohn M. Powell Loyal Protec- 
tive; Austin D. Reiley, Mutual Life. 

E. E. Rhodes, Mutual Benefit; R. B. Rich- 
ardson, Western Life; Col. C. B. Robbins, 
American Life Convention: E. <A. Roberts, 
Minnesota Mutual; George E. Rogers, Pruden- 
tial; Dr. Eugene F. Russell, Mutual Life; Miles 
Scheaffer, United Benefit; Harry L. Seay, South- 
land Life; George M. Selser, U. S. Life; W. 
P. Stevens, Scranton Life. 

John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual; Commis- 
sioner Sullivan of Washington; Charles G. Tay- 
lor, Tr., Metropolitan; W. omlins, Jr., 
American Surety; W. i. Trentman, Occidental; 
Thomas J. Walsh, Walsh Construction Co.; Tames 
M. Webb, Bankers National; Harry R. Wilson, 
American United; Lee J. Wolfe, actuary; H. M. 
Woollen, American United; Clyde W. Young, 
Monarch Life. 

Laurence F. Lee, Occidental Life, (Raleigh): 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bankers National Life; 
Clarence O. Pauley, Great Northern Life; J. W. 
Thomson, North American Re. 


Common Inheritances 
Of U. S. and Canada 


BOTH BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY 
Professor Wallace Finds Both Peoples 


Strong in Initiative, Self-Reliance 
and Enterprise 


Malcolm W. Wallace, principal of Uni- 
versity College, Toronto, gave a_ short 
address at the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents’ annual meeting in New 
York December 14, his theme being “the 
common inheritances of the citizens of 
Canada and those of the United States, 
particularly those of initiative, self-reli- 
ance and individual enterprise, all of 
which have contributed so much to the 
building of our two great nations.” He 
referred to the story of the English 
speaking people on this continent as one 
of the most picturesque and significant 
stories in the whole course of human 
history. Then he asked and answered 
a question of his own compounding: 

“Why, in aworld given over to war and 
aggression, have the United States and 
Canada eschewed those methods of set- 
tling their difficulties as evil things that 
are not to be even contemplated? Why 
has Canada with her small population, 
her great potential wealth and her inde- 
fensible boundaries never been subjected 
by her powerful neighbor to the fate of 
Czecho- Slovakia? The real answer is to 
be found in a brief study of the origin 
of the two nations and of their relation 
to each other during the past century 
and a half. 

“But of all the common inheritances 
of our two people perhaps the most 
important as far as our good relations 
to each other is concerned, is our com- 
mon belief in democracy both as a way 
of life and as a form of government 

“IT wish to suggest to you, gentlemen, 
that the chief trouble with the world 
today is that we have abandoned all 
other religions for the worship of power 
and that it is a false god who will de- 
stroy us. Individualism, enterprise, pow- 
er, are all good things, but divorced 
from a deep love of justice, of gener- 
osity, of magn nanimity, of concern for 
other men’s welfare they may become 
evil things. Like patriotism, they are 
not enough. No single virtue is able 
to save men: there is no one thing 
needful. What is needful is a blending 
of many virtues if our complex natures 
are to know satisfaction. The virtues 
that further our development as _ indi- 
viduals are real virtues, but we are mem- 
bers of families, of communities, of na- 
tions, of the world, and we can find our 
own well-being only in proportion as we 
are interested in and contribute to the 
well-being of others.” 





Jamison Plans to Give 
N. Y. State Exams For 
Life Agents Each Month 


When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer, George H. Jamison, Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, New York 
State, in charge of examination for 
agents, said that definite details have 
not yet been decided unon with refer- 
ence to examinations for life agents 
Examinations will be required of new 
agents after January 1. Mr. Jamison 
added: 

“Generally, we propose to provide ex- 
aminations for such agents once each 
month beginning with the month of 
February, 1940. Applicants will be re- 
quired to show at least an elementary 
knowledge of the fundamentals of life 
insurance. While we will take into con- 
sideration when preparing examinations 
that they are for beginners, they will, 
nevertheless, be comprehens sive in their 
scope. We will endeavor to be fair to 
the applicants and, at the same time, we 
propose to provide them with a worth- 
while test.” 

In answer to another question the 
State Department said that agents al- 
ready licensed to sell life insurance will 
not be required to take examinations 
for renewal of license in 1940. 
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GETTING THE JUMP ON 1940 


"A good beginning is half the battle” 


With this adage in mind, Northwestern Mutual field men in the Eastern 
Zone are looking forward to their 25th Annual Eastern Regional Meeting at 


the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, January 4th and Sth, 1940. 


At this meeting all field men will have an opportunity to meet and visit 


with one another, with Company leaders from the field and the Home Office. 


Dramatic portrayals of the vital “success qualities”, new approaches to 
old problems, new sales ideas that capitalize on current conditions—will be 
presented in a stimulating, tuned-to-the-times program, planned and executed by 
a committee of field men in conjunction with the Agency Department. The 
members of the committee are—Russell L. Law, Baltimore, General Chair- 
man; A. J. Johannsen, Brooklyn, Arrangements Chairman; Howard D. Gold- 
man, Richmond; Vaughn D. Griffin, Manchester; C. L. McMillen, New York; 


Hugh O’Neill, Newark; and Stanley S. Trotman, New Haven. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MAUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1857 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


dered by modern, aggressive, life insur- 
ance companies. 
Not Selling a “Commodity” 


Mr. Parkinson: We are not selling a 
commodity. We are not merely taking 
a policyholder’s funds and investing and 
accumulating them against an eventu- 
ality. We are rather attempting to place 
our security protective power at the dis- 
posal of those people who have the need 
for it. We are trying to adjust it to 
the need of the particular individual. 
We are trying to keep it adjusted to his 
need as his need changes, and all of 
those services are personal and_ they 
require a high order of sympathetic in- 
terest in the individuals who have the 
need and they require continuing per- 
sonal contact, and, therefore, I should 
not want to farm out the service that 
we have in mind to perform to such 
corporate agencies as those either of the 
reserve banks or the great retail mail 
order houses. 

Mr. Lubin: Well, Mr. Parkinson, if 
I were a teller in a bank and I was one 
of your agents as a part-time agent, why 
would you expect that I would give bet- 
ter service that way than I would if I 
were representing the bank for which 
I worked? It is the same individual 
who might be doing the job. 

Mr. Parkinson: The same individual, 
but his relationship to us is individual 
in one instance, and, in the other in- 
stances, he sa suvordinate of a cor- 
poration which has the relation to us. 

Mr. Lubin: But in terms of service, 
why would you expect less service in 
one instance than in the other? 


Company Control of Representatives 


Mr. Parkinson: It would be personal 
service over which we had control, and 
if it wasn’t rendered it would be a simple 
matter for us to terminate the authority 
of the individual who represented us. If 
we got tied up with the banks to perform 
similar services, I would not feel that 
we were without embarrassment if we 
could not be free to mold our organiza- 
tion and compel the personal service by 
exercise of the power of termination. 

Mr. Lubin: You can always terminate 
your contract with a national bank as 
easily as you can with the teller who 
works there? 

Mr. Parkinson: You can sitting here 
in this room, but there are times when 
you cannot in the actual affairs of daily 
business life. 

Senator King: Moreover, before you 
designated some teller in a bank, you 
would want to know whether it was 
agreeable to the directors, and secondly 
whether the charter of that bank per- 
mitted it to function as a representative 
of the life insurance company. 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes, of course. 

Senator King: Perhaps while the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act might authorize it, that 
wouldn’t determine the authority of a 
bank under a charter given by the state 
or under a national charter. 

Mr. Parkinson: TI should regard it as 
decidedly a step backward in the devel- 
opment of the agencies of a life insur- 
ance company if it turned to such cor- 
porations to intervene between the life 
insurance company and its policyholders 
or its prospects. 


Need of the Missionary Spirit 


Mr. Gesell asked a number of ques- 
tions about training, income and licens- 
ing of agents and turnover of the in- 
surance companies. Discussing one cause 
of turnover, Mr. Parkinson said: 

“Well, it is a verv difficult business, a 
very discouraging business, and we all 
recognize that the actual solicitation of 
life insurance, especially of substantial 
amounts of life insurance, which means 
contact with substantial peonle, is, and 
is growing more and more difficult, and 
not all men can do the job well, or 
— the necessary enthusiasm for 

, because it is not alone a matter of 


training in these details to which our 
training refers that makes a successful 
and permanent agent. 

“A very great deal depends upon the 
personality of the man, whether he has 
the missionary spirit, whether he has 
those things that make a good educator, 
for example. All of that is involved in 
his maintaining the courage, the inspira- 
tion that is essential to maintain these 
contacts and against great discourage- 
ment go on trying to sell.” 


Campaigns 


Major Parkinson was examined about 
cross-country campaigns, anniversary 
campaigns and club activities. Asked 
to give reaction of agents, Mr. Parkin- 
son said: “They like it and they expect 
it. They like us to indicate, the agents 
and managers, and what they expect of 
them. Then like us to put a little bit 
of a goal beyond what they might other- 
wise attain and they will stand more 
talking than any group of human beings 

ever came across and that is because 
the work they do is emotional and is a 
drain not only on the nervous system but 
on the emotions. They need to be con- 
stantly made to feel that somebody 
thinks well of their work, that some- 
body thinks they are doing very impor- 
tant work. They need it. I believe 
campaigns can be controlled and I be- 
lieve on the whole their advantages, if 
properly handled, are greater than the 
disadvantages.” 

Answering a question of Mr. Gesell’s 
about “high pressure” selling Mr. Par- 
kinson said: “I don’t know exactly what 
is high pressure selling. All life insur- 
ance selling is overcoming of resistance, 
and a good deal of reluctance, and then 
again IT don’t know whether these little 
self-constituted parts that are divided in 
accordance with effort are conducive to 
detriment or not.” 


Exarmination of H. B. Sutphen 


Henry B. Sutphen, vice-president of 
Prudential, and in charge of the Indus- 
trial agency force of the company, was 
given an exhaustive examination by Mr. 
Gesell covering many phases of Indus- 
trial insurance production. He asked 
him and several other executives who 
followed what they regarded as the basic 
purpose of Industrial insurance. Then 
he went exhaustively into the routine 
of the Industrial agent, his supervision 
and his compensation; and asked for an 
explanation of “debit.’"Mr. Sutphen de- 
scribed a debit as the life insurance of 
all the policyholders which are assigned 
to a particular agent to service. 

The alleged over-sale of insurance 
came up. 

Mr. Gesell: What instructions do you 
give to your agents with respect to the 
whole matter of programming the fam- 
ily’s insurance problem? 

Mr. Sutphen: Well, we have tried sin- 
cerely to educate them and train them 
along the lines of properly selling the 
policy that fits the particular needs of 
the particular family and the individual. 
After all, these things all become mat- 
ters of judgment. It is difficult to set 
down any hard and fast rule as to how 
much insurance people can afford to 
carry. 

We continue to preach to them the 
necessity of rendering proper service to 
policvholders; to treat the policyholders 
right, to see that the insurance as far 
as can be controlled is placed on the lives 
of the people that should have their lives 
protected and that the premiums are 
not in excess of what is reasonable in 
a particular case. It is a very difficult 
thing to work out any formula. I think 
we are making decided progress in get- 
ting our men in the frame of mind 
where they are sympathetic toward the 
rendering of a proper service to the 
policyholders. 

Mr. Gesell: Do you have quotas for 
your agents—the amount of business 
they have to produce ? 

Mr. Sutphen: We give a quota to the 


superintendent and he divides it up 
into the number of units that he has, 
which becomes the quota of the agent. 
Now, that is an objective rather than a 
quota. 

Mr. Gesell: Why do you go through 
that elaborate procedure of having one? 

Mr. Sutphen: Because the men need 
an objective; they want it. They want 
to know what the company expects them 
to do and what is expected of them. The 
job of selling insurance is not an easy 
one. The agents have many disappoint- 
ments. They do a great deal of work 
alone. They are not accompanied by 
anybody and they meet with a lot of 
rebuffs and if they are not careful they 
get discouraged and they need to have 
something, an objective to keep before 
them all the time. They need to have 
their morale maintained. 

Discussing contests in answer to que- 
ries Mr. Sutphen said 

“Tf you are going to keep salesmen 
alive you have to have live competition. 
That applies to any activity. I know 
when we have community chests in my 
town they depend quite considerably 
upon competition between different 


teams.” 
Charles F. Williams 


Charles F. Williams, president West- 
ern & Southern, was also asked by Mr. 
Gesell about purpose of Industrial in- 
surance. 

Mr. Gesell: Would you feel that the 
primary purpose of Industrial insurance 
is by and large to provide burial for the 
policyholder ? 

Mr. Williams: No. I wouldn't say that, 
Mr. Gesell. I think that as a matter of 
fact we watch that closely. That is, we 
would not permit an undertaker to pay 
any premiums on a nolicy, nor would 
we pay the policy wnder that facility of 
pavment clause to the undertaker. 

Mr. Gesell: Would vou say that the 
primary purpose of selling Industrial in- 
surance is to provide funds for emer- 
gencies at the time of death? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, it may start out 
that way, but I would say that we have 
a fine class of policyholders; for exam- 
ple, today we take a city and we do not 
permit them to solicit in a certain part 
of the city, the so- called slum part of it. 
We wouldn't issue any policy on a per- 
son on relief or anything of that nature, 
and, of course, they do use it for ex- 
penses necessarily. 

Mr. Gesell asked a number of ques- 
tions based on whether the witness 
thought the future of Industrial insur- 
ance was fading. Mr. Williams did not 
think the saturation point for insurance 
had yet been reached. He said more 
attention was being given to writing 
Ordinary life and that “when we got our 
men writing more Ordinary they were 
writing better Industrial as a result.” 

Mr. Williams was followed by John H. 
Ruehlmann, vice - president Western & 
Southern, who discussed finals, turnover, 
training of agents, risks which are avoid- 
ed, percentage of lapses, commissions on 
Endowment insurance and other sub- 
jects. 

. E. Davis Testimony 


In identifying some schedules that he 
had been asked by SEC to prepare, M. 
E. Davis, Metropolitan Life actuary, 
called attention to the error that is at 
times made by assuming that the pro- 
portion of business which is issued at 
various ages represents the distribution 
of the business outstanding according to 
age. He stated that although the Met- 
ropolitan issues a substantial portion of 
its Industrial business at the very young 
ages, this cannot be interpreted as indi- 
cating that the Metropolitan's business is 
mainly in force on the lives of children. 
Later in his testimony he said that the 
Metropolitan is collecting about 6% of 
its total premiums on the lives of chil- 
dren under age 10. 

Mr. Davis informed TNEC committee 
of the results of studies which the Met- 
ropolitan has made from time to time 
to determine the percentage of income 
which is being snent for Weekly Pre- 
mium insurance by families insured by 
the Metropolitan. He stated that these 
studies had indicated that families were 


spending less than 3% of their income 
for Weekly Premium insurance that is in 
force in the Metropolitan and in all 
other companies combined. Mr. Davis 
stated that not only was this true of 
Industrial policyholders in general but 
also of Industrial policyholder families 
whose income was less than $30. 


The Truth About Terminations 


Mr. Davis testified that the lapse rate 
of business is relatively high shortly 
after the policies are issued, which is 
to be expected since it is in this period 
that the instability of human intentions 
makes itself felt in life insurance as in 
other lines of business. After the pol- 
icyholders have paid premiums for a 
time they have a greater financial stake 
in their undertaking and are more apt 
to persist. Mr. Davis stated that it was 
the current experience of the Metropoli- 
tan that one Industrial policy out of five 
terminates before premiums have been 
paid on it for six months, and that on 
the other four-fifths of the policies pre- 
miums are paid on an average for over 
twelve and one-half years. 

The effects of the depression upon the 
terminations of Industrial policies were 
called to the committee’s attention. Mr. 
Davis stated that in the last ten years 
the Metropolitan alone paid about one 
billion dollars in surrender values to its 
Industrial policyholders. A great many 
of the homes to which this money was 
paid would unquestionably have had no 
other financial resource in times of seri- 
our economic stress and the availability 
of surrender values on their Industrial 
insurance has been of tremendous aid 
to these families. 

In consideration of lapses the actuary 
pointed out it should be kept in mind 
that the average loss to the policyholder 
who terminates his policv before it be- 
comes entitled to a nonforfeiture value 
is quite a small arount and that many 
of these policyholders have been oc- 
casioned no loss at all but have had 
very inexpensive insurance during the 
neriod that their insurance was in force. 
He called attention to the fact often 
stated that the reserve on a policy does 
not represent the policyholder’s savings 


Sophistry in Exclusive Use of Statistical 
Tabulation 


Also, he pointed out the fallacy of 
attempting to appraise the service ren- 
dered by life insurance through a purely 
statistical tabulation of the modes of 
terminations on the basis of number of 
policies or amounts of insurance, point- 
ing out that the significant element to 
the policyholders is the amount of pre- 
miums that they have paid, and that of 
the total premiums paid on Metropoli- 
tan’s Weekly Premium policies that ter- 
minated in 1937, less than 3% of these 
premiums were paid on policies which 
terminated by lapse. 

The Metropolitan, he continued, has 
been granting on those Industrial poli- 
cies issued since 1936 a nonforfeiture 
benefit upon cessation of premium pay- 
ments if premiums have been paid for 
at least twenty-six weeks. He ascribed 
this departure from the former practice 
of granting a nonforfeiture value only 
after premiums had been paid for three 
years to the decrease in the exnense 
rate of Industrial business. Mr. Davis 
stated that the renewal expense rate of 
the Metropolitan's Weekly Premium 
business as a whole had declined from 
25.8% of the premiums in 1907 and 
23.5% in 1922 to 18.6% in 1937. 

Its Industrial 20-Year Endowment pol- 
icies was also a subject of his testimony 
He stated that on such policies issued 
during the ten-vear period 1909-1918 th: 
premiums on all these policies amounte “d 
to $151,400,000, while the amount paid 
or credited to these policyholders was 
$152,800,000. Mr. Davis also pointed out 
that in addition to paying to these pol- 
icvholders as a group $1,400,000 more 
than they paid in, the company paid 
about $4,000,000 in taxes on this business 

F. Bruce Gerhard, second vice-presi- 
dent and associate actuary Prudential, 
was examined relative to changes in 
policy forms, charges, special extensions, 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Commissioner Neslen Sees State 


Supervision as Best for Public 


Speaking as president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
C. Clarence Neslen, Commissioner of In- 
surance of Utah, strongly defended su- 
pervision of insurance by individual state 
departments as opposed to any system 
of Federal supervision which might be 
proposed. Commissioner Neslen spoke 
yesterday before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York City. 
He declared: 

“After some years of practical experi- 
ence and extensive observations; after 
years of experience as a public official 
and one who in many different avenues 
of life has contacted thousands of peo- 
ple of all classes, I favor a continuance 
of proper state supervision as upheld by 
the highest courts in the land as against 
a Federal supervision which will perhaps 
have a multiplicity of rules and regula- 
tions, and employes who may possibly 
have greater natural interests in their 
bureau or department than in the com- 
mon people of a section whose traditions 
and interests are foreign to them. Our 
present system, to my mind, has strik- 
ingly proved its value. I feel today it 
is your and our responsibility to see 
that insurance supervision remains on its 
present high level of effectiveness and 
that it maintains its present intimate 
contact with the problems that arise. 

“For one, I am happy to see the sub- 
stantial growth that is being made by 
these great American companies. There 
are those who think you should not 
become large. For my part, no company 
can be too extensive providing its funds 
are safely invested and are in the hands 
of trustworthy officers and employes and 
properly supervised by those near the 
picture. For my part, I do not favor the 
‘plowing under’ of every fourth company, 
or any company that develops size and 
strength.” 

Calls Subject Regrettable 

In his address Commissioner Neslen 
said he spoke as the representative of 
all the insurance commissioners and su- 


pervisors of the nation. He referred to 
the splendid record of the institution of 
life insurance during periods of war or 
peace, famine or plenty, depression or 
boom, and added “without scandal, with- 
out any serious impairment it functioned 
as the great benefactor to a far-sighted 
people.” The Commissioner continued: 

“It is regrettable, I feel, that it seems 

necessary to even discuss here the ques- 
tion of a change in supervision of insur- 
ance. ; 
“But if we do speak of changes, I am 
thoroughly converted, as you are, to the 
fact that we are living in a very pro- 
gressive country and extremely progres- 
sive age. We see changes about us on 
all hands. Changes are always in order 
when there is something to be improved, 
but changing just for the sake of chang- 
ing is a dangerous procedure. I do not 
say that insurance, as we have it now, 
is above scrutiny or alteration, but I do 
say that there should be evils pointed 
out and justification shown before ex- 
perimental changes are undertaken. 

“There are those, unfortunately, who 
have forgotten their early United States 
history; have forgotten that ours is a 
nation of states. 

“I have no inside information. I do 
not know just what the government’s 
agenda is as it affects insurance. I, too, 
have hopes for the best, but I do think 
that it is the part of wisdom to be on 
the watch towers and ever guard the 
interests of 100 million good people who 
are looking to us to safeguard their vital 
interests. They expect you officials and 
us supervisors to ever be alert, to pre- 
vent the introduction of new, untried 
plans that may upset the strength and 
efficiency of that tried and tested Amer- 
ican system of insurance that is the 
greatest in the world. 

“Being unacquainted with the plans 
of the Federal government, if it has 
plans concerning us, I have no right to 
set up an imaginary plan and then argue 
against it.” 


Aviation Risk Practices Of 
Companies Compiled by Eubank 


Gerald A. Eubank, general agent, Pru- 
dential, 40 Wall Street, New York, has 
compiled a booklet which gives in de- 
tail life insurance underwriting practices 
regarding aviation risks of fifty United 
States and Canadian companies. This is 
a revision of a booklet published in 1937, 
the revised copy being much more com- 
plete than the original. About 13,000 
copies of the 1937 booklet were distrib- 
uted. 

In answer to the question, “Does your 
company use a partial exclusion rider 
providing coverage for only scheduled 
flying as a fare-paying passenger?” 
Companies with very few exceptions an- 
swered Yes. 

Thirteen of the fifty companies said 
Yes in answer to the following question: 
“Does your Accidental Death Benefit 
clause cover scheduled flying as a fare- 
paying passenger?” 

Only four companies said Yes to this 
question: “Does your Disability Benefit 
clause exclude all aviation hazards?” 
Most said Yes to “Does your Disability 
Benefit clause exclude aviation hazards 
except scheduled flying as a fare paying 
passenger?” There was_ considerable 
difference in company attitude on this 
question: “Does your company grant 
extended insurance in all cases where 
an aviation extra is imposed?” 

Some Questions Asked 

Among other questions asked and an- 
swered were these: 

If your company grants Extended In- 


surance only if the aviation extra does 
not exceed some fixed amount, please 
indicate that amount? 

Does your company allow more extra 
premiums on Endowments than on Whole 
Life or limit the number of extra pre- 
miums under Endowments? 

Among questions asked were those re- 
garding flying as a passenger only and 
not connected with the aviation industry. 

Civilian Flying as Passengers 


A large number of questions were 
asked relative to civilians flying as pas- 
sengers only and not connected with the 
aviation industry. Companies tell their 
practices in case of flights in planes 
owned and operated by industrial cor- 
porations for use of executives and em- 
ployes, usually over established air 
routes; individuals flying in chartered 
planes on short, infrequent trips between 
established airports; individuals who 
make occasional short flights for pleas- 
ure only in planes engaged in such ser- 
vice with competent, responsible onerat- 
ors; individuals who made short flights 
with friends or relatives who fly their 
own planes. 

Also, individuals who own planes but 
engage a qualified pilot and do no flying 
without them; also individuals engaged 
in supervising traffic or operations of air 
transport companies; engineers, mechan- 
ics, radio technicians, radio onerators, 
service men and others engaged in work- 
ing on planes at the fields and shops of 
air transport comnanies. 

Then there are the individuals engaged 


in some phase of the aviation industry, 
who are not pilots and who have never 
taken any instruction in flying, such as 
those engaged in supervising aircraft 
manufacturers and the engineers, me- 
chanics, riggers and service men engaged 
in the manufacture of aircraft. 

Next come the civilian pilots and the 
Military and Naval pilots, including 
those of the Marine Corps, National 
Guard Aviation units, U. S. Coast Guard, 


Reserve officers, Army flying and Naval 
aviation cadets. 

Several pages are devoted to insur- 
ance limit schedules. 

One general impression received after 
looking at this unusually interesting and 
valuable booklet is of the tremendous 
number of persons there are engaged 
in aviation, either as flyers, plane own- 
ers, airport workers and attaches, en- 
gineers, instructors and manufacturers. 





Best Observes Fortieth 
Year With Dinner Dance 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., New York, 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary at a 
dinner dance for its officers and em- 
ployes December 13. From a one-room 
office opened December 13, 1899, the 
Best company has grown to its present 
eminence in the insurance publishing 
business, with its home office located in 
the Best Building, 75 Fulton Street, and 
with six branches throughout the coun- 
try. Among the Best publications which 
have appeared during the past forty 
years are: Fire and Marine Insurance 
Reports, Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Reports, Life Insurance Reports, Insur- 
ance Guide With Key Ratings, Best’s 
Reproductions of Principal Schedules 
from Casualty and Surety Statements, 
Best’s Rate Book, Directory of Adjust- 
ers and Investigators, Directory of Rec- 
ommended Attorneys, Digest of Insur- 
ance Stocks, Best’s Illustrations, Chart 
of Recommended Life Insurance Compa- 
nies, and Automobile Policy Chart. The 
monthly magazines include Best’s Insur- 
ance News, Fire & Casualty Edition, and 
3est’s Life Insurance News. The most 
recent addition to its publications is 
Safety Engineering Magazine acquired 
in 1936 in recognition of the close af- 
finity between insurance and safety. 


Dr. J. P. Donelan Is 
New Medical Director 


Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha has 
appointed Dr. James P. Donelan of Los 
Angeles as medical director, which posi- 
tion was made vacant by the recent re- 
tirement of Dr. Arthur C. Stokes. 

Dr. Donelan, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Medi- 
cine, class of 1929, has since 1930, been 
associated with the medical department 
of Pacific Mutual Life. He was made 
assistant medical director of that com- 
pany in 1932. 

In addition to his work with the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, Dr. Donelan has 
served as a member of the staff of in- 
structors at the University of Southern 
California, School of Medicine, special- 
izing in heart and lung diseases. 

He will move to Omaha and join the 
home office staff of the Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life about January 15, 19. 


FORDYCE MONTH GOAL PASSED 








Manhattan Life Head Gives Dinner for 
Vice-President and Director of 
Agencies and Producers 


Manhattan Life agents set themselves 
a goal of $3,000,000 of new business for 
Fordyce month in honor of the vice- 
president and director of agencies. The 
final figure was $3,175,000, an increase 
over Fordyce month of 1938 of 20%. 
Paid business for November was 38% 
ahead of November, 1938, and for eleven 
months of 1939 shows an increase of 
35% over last year. 

To celebrate the event President T. E. 
Lovejoy gave a dinner for Mr. Fordyce, 
the general agents and agents of Metro- 
politan New York. Among those pres- 
ent were home office officials and gen- 
eral agents, James G. Ranni, Bernard L. 
Frischman and Charles Edwards who 
acted as committee for Fordyce month, 
also J. Howard Oden, vice-president of 
North American Reassurance Co. 





PROMOTED BY COLONIAL LIFE 

Edward L. Conners has been promoted 
to manager of the Colonial Life’s office 
in Paterson, N. J. 


Max J. Hancel Again Leads 


Continental American Life 


Max J. Hancel, general agent, Conti- 
nental American Life, New York City, 
leads for the year to date in personal 
production among the entire field force 
of the company in volume of new insur- 
ance placed during the first eleven 
months of 1939. In a letter from A. A. 
Rydgren, president of the company, Mr. 
Hancel is informed that in November 
the Hancel agency led all agencies of 
the Continental American in volume of 
new insurance and that Mr. Hancel per- 
sonally led the entire sales force of the 
company for the month. 


ELMER HEADS SUPERVISORS 





Chicago Unit Gives Dinner for General 
Agents and Managers Division; 
Three Make Addresses 
Roy Elmer, New York Life, has been 
elected president of the Life Super- 
visors Club, Chicago. Other officers 
elected are George Huth, Ewing agency, 
Provident Mutual, vice-president; Rob- 
ert J. Curry, Aetna Life, secretary- 

treasurer. 

At the supervisors’ annual reception 
and dinner for the general agents and 
managers division, talks were given by 
L. Mortimer Buckley, president Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters; Harry 
T. Wright, vice-president National Asso- 
ciation, and William M. Houze, chairman 
general agents and managers division. 


TNEC Review 


(Continued from Page 53) 
Modified Industrial policies, extended in- 
surance benefits. 

He was followed by William W. Van- 
Nalts, secretary, who discussed voting 
rights of policyholders and methods of 
electing Prudential directors. 





Too Many Companies in Texas, 


Coburn Thinks 


Arthur Coburn, vice-president South- 
western Life, also was examined re- 
garding production. Asked if his com- 
pany had given any consideration to 
going outside of Texas and doing busi- 
ness in surrounding states, he said his 
company regarded it as unwise to write 
more business than it is now writing 
“It is more profitable not to grow too 
fast,” he said; “you make more money.” 
He said there were 139 life companies 
operating in Texas employing 8,000 
agents selling Ordinary insurance. He 
thought there were too many companies 

Mr. Gesell: Do you believe that 3,000 
agents are a large enough group to serve 
the interests of the policyholder? 

Mr. Coburn : Oh, it is far too large 


Question Zacher About Travelers 


Among others who testified in the 
period under review in this article were 
L. Edmund Zacher, G. W. Baker, W. S 
Sherwood, the Travelers; Charles M. 
Corey, manager agency department, 
Tohn Hancock; Bert B. Cohen, Equi- 
table Life, Washington; Buford Eu- 
bank, Henry A. Hollins, Life & Casualty 
Co.; Collis L. Ackiss, Virginia Life & 
Casualty; Ambrose J. Watkins, People’s 
Life; James F. McHale, American Na- 
tional of Washington. 

Mr. Zacher testified about the finan- 
cial relationships of the Travelers, in- 
cluding its banking affiliates, the Con- 
necticut River Banking Co. and Trav- 
elers Bank & Trust Co. 
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Mrs. Rosenfeld Runs 
Soldier Foyer at Front 

ARMY MEN GATHER EVENINGS 

Wife of Late Insurance Man Tells of 


Need for Sweaters, Sox and 
Gloves 


Mrs. Henry L. Rosenfeld, wife of the 
former vice-president of the Equitable 
Society and later general agent here of 


who died several months ago 
years had been mak- 
ing his home in Paris, is running (in 
association with two friends who are 
French women) a soldiers’ foyer at 
Etain, France, within a short distance 
of the Maginot Line. There, from 800 
to 900 soldiers from the front congre- 
gate every evening where they have 
games and there is a phonograph which 
they for their songs. Hot coffee and 
hot spiced wine are served. This foyer 
is affiliated with Pour le Foyer du Soldat, 
23 Rue Desbordes, Valmore Park, Paris. 

In a letter to The Eastern Underwriter 
Irs. Rosenfeld says: “There is one 
thing which bothers us a lot and that is 
that so many soldiers haven’t got sweat- 
ers and enough 


Prudential, 
and who for some 


use 


sox. It is impossible to 
buy woolens nowadays because there 
aren't any left. All France is knitting 


hand takes so long 
and Winter has arrived. We can use 
not only sweaters and sox, but also 
gloves, and it is immaterial, of course, 
whether the sweaters, sox or gloves are 
hand-knitted or machine-made. It is 
possible that some of our insurance 
friends may want to send some of these 
articles to the men at the front. I have 
a truck that to Paris each week 
and anything sent to Pour le Foyer du 
Soldat at the Desbordes address will be 
picked up and brought up to Etain for 
distribution. Etain is the last stop be- 
fore going into the Maginot Line.” 


but a sweater by 


goes 


FISCHER ON WAR CLAUSES 

Iowa Commissioner Fischer has dis- 
closed that he is favorable to war clauses 
in life policies for those entering a for- 
eign war, but not for citizens of the 
United States i in case this country enters. 
Fischer favors clauses limiting bene fits 
to anyone joining the warring nations 9r 
traveling in war zones. 





APPOINTED IN TEXAS 
Wayne H. England has been appoint- 


ed manager of the new East Texas 
agency of California-Western States 
Life. 


England’s appointment brings to twelve 
the number of new units established in 
Texas during the last six months by the 
company. 
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The special Modernized Systematic Savings Plan featured 
by the Bankers National Life Insurance Company is not only 
a good investment—it’s good business, and every dollar YOU 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of low cost ordi- 


dowment forms in event of survival 
without policy loan interest any time after payment of sec- 


»yrivilege of reducing premiums to ordinar 
I : 


payment of face amount plus savings in event of death .. . 
payment of face amount at end of 25 years. 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims he can invest 
the difference between low cost and endowment forms and 
game in event of premature death? 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums regularly . 
of putting new principal and earnings to work earning in- 


losses 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and in the event 


Tell him the plan is also available to 
children ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational and pro- 
tection purposes, with or without waiver of premium benefit 
Would he be interested? 
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James A. Peirce, Margaret 


vice-president Mas- 
was chairman 
of Life Insur- 
photographed at the 
the Life Advertis- 
Detroit James 
Peirce, assistant manager, department of 
publicity, John Hancock, and Margaret 
Divver of that department. 

John H. McCarroll, who is president 
of the L. A. A., had just finished telling 
a new funny story to the trio in thé 
picture above and Mr. Behan has taken 
off his hat to him in the acknowledg- 
ment of a yarn he had never heard be- 
fore. Mr. Behan has a repertoire of 
5,000 humorous stories, but will not con- 
fide where a_ single one originated. 
Neither will James Victor Barry, Orville 
Davies, Henry E. North, John McGin- 
ley nor any of the other crack racon- 
teurs of the business divulge where they 
first ran into a single anecdote. The Mc- 
Carroll anecdote had to do with the 
Scotsman who would not be the thir- 
teenth man to light a cigarette with one 


Behan, 
sachusetts Mutual, 
of the Annual 
ance Week, 


convention 


Joseph C. 
who 
Message 
was 
recent of 


ers Association in with 


match, not because he was_ supersti- 
tious, but he didn’t like to burn his 
fingers. 


Expects Lower Interest 


° ° 
Rates and Higher Claims 

Life companies should not overburden 
enlisting Canadian soldiers with too 
much insurance, says Gordon C. Cum- 
ming, general manager Monarch Life. 
Mr. Cumming also foresees the possi- 
bility of increasing rates for life insur- 
ance in Canada. In view of the pensions, 
etc., to which soldiers and their de- 
pendents are entitled “it is indicated 
clearly that Canadian soldiers are 
pretty fully protected.” However, Mr. 
Cumming adds, the companies will issue 
policies providing, on payment of the 
extra premium, for full war coverage, 
so that in cases where there is a spe- 
cial need full coverage can be obtained. 
Generally if the war clause provides that 
they don’t wish to pay the extra pre- 
mium, the death benefits in their policies 
in any event return their premiums and 
3% compound interest. 

Mr. Cumming says rates may go up 
if interest returns during the war period 
become lower, and payments by com- 
panies higher than normal. 





BRANTON IN 81ST YEAR 


J. F. Branton, Wilmar, Minn., a direc- 
tor of Central Life, Des Moines, has 
celebrated his eightieth birthday anni- 
versary. Mr. Branton retired as an agent 
in 1929, but has continued actively as a 
director. 


Divver and Joseph C. Behan 


“Pick” Embry 


(Continued from Page 45) 


came George J. (“Rook”) Woodward 
who duplicated the feats of his running 
mate, Woody. Today “Rook” Woodward 
is doing a fine job building the Equitable 
agency in Cincinnati as manager. 

“Pick” has furnished the home office 
with trained men, an outstanding exam- 
ple of one of these being “Tus” Acker- 
man of the Group department. Lee 
Alberts, one of the big men in the 
Group department in Chicago, came from 
the Kansas City organization. There 
are numerous others. 

Mr. Embry will be glad to tell you of 
some very definite, homely philosophy 
which he has accumulated during these 
years of building. To quote him, “One 
of the things that I learned was that I 
could not lose something I never did 
have. If by chance it was my lot to 
assume ownership, theoretically speak- 
ing, and then I discovered that I had 
lost something, I could usually look back 
and see that I never had acquired that 
certain something which I thought I 
had. I never spent my commissions un- 
til IT received them, and I never cried 
any tears over a declined case because 
I couldn’t lose something I never had in 
the first place.” 

He discovered during these years that 
he never had any fun doing anything 
for himself—that if he could not do 
something for somebody else, then he 
was out of luck. He also learned the 
way to be supremely selfish and that 
was, as he says, “to put myself in the 
other fellow’s place and try to do for 
him what I would want him to do for me 
under the same circumstances.” 

“Pick” Embry is a firm believer in the 
statement that if we are mentally nor- 
mal, our business is normal. “Mental 
attitude and mental outlook mean much,” 
he will tell vou, “to the success of any 
man in the life insurance business.” 

He is a keen lover of sports: a great 
fisherman and likes to hunt. He under- 
stands the tragedy of “fumbled _ ball 
on the goal line.” He knows what it 
means to “take it on the chin.” He is 
kind and patient, has an open door, is 
a keen student of human nature. 


FLICKINGER HOLDS MEETING 

Dr. William B. Bartlett, medical di- 
rector of John Hancock Mutual, was in 
Indianapolis to attend a two-day con- 
vention of the Dan W. Flickinger gen- 
eral agencv. He was accompanied by 
3vron K. Elliott, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, and W. R. Pond, manager 
underwriting department, both of whom 
spoke. 
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I never forgot the man 





who climbed aboard the City of Brunswick 


HEN I was a kid, my grandfather was the 

captain of a freighter called the City of 
Brunswick. It was a great day when, to celebrate 
my 12th birthday, he let me ship with him on a 
trip from Boston to New York. 


As we approached New York harbor, a small 
boat pulled alongside us, a stranger climbed aboard 
and, to my surprise, he seemed to take charge of 
everything. 


Grandfather explained that he was the harbor 
pilot, that he knew the channels, and would guide 
the ship from here on in to her berth. 


“But Grandpa,” I cried, “you’re the best sailor 
in the world! Couldn’t you take her in?” 


“Perhaps I could, son,” he grinned; “but in 
g 


waters you’re not familiar with, it’s always best 
to have a pilot to take you safely in to shore.” 


Those words of Granddad’s stuck. Today, people 
say I’m a good doctor, but when I get away from 
my doctoring and into strange waters, I get a pilot. 


I realized I was no wizard on money matters, 
so years ago I got an insurance man aboard my 
“ship.” I figured that he’d know better than I 
how to steer me clear of financial shoals and reefs. 


He did, too. 


I could name half a dozen successful business 
men who’ve left their wives and kids in pretty bad 
straits. Right at the start, my insurance man fixed 
it up so that Mary and the boys wouldn’t ever be 
left that way. 


I’ve known other good men who’ve had a tough 
time in their later years. Thanks to my good pilot, 
I could retire tonight. 

Twice he’s come to my rescue when I’ve run 
aground. Once in 1922 when we had a fire in the 
attic. And once last year when he took over all the 
worries, bills, and damage suits that came from 
our auto smash-up. 


All through the years my insurance man _ has 

done a grand job of bringing me peace of mind 
about financial matters; a better job, all the way 
along, than I could have done myself. 
Moral: Insure in The Travelers. All forms of in- 
surance. The Travelers Insurance Company, The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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HISTORY OF A GREAT ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY TOLD IN 
NEW BOOK 


By reason of its achievement, if any 
advertising agency’s story should be 
told between the covers of a book, N. W. 
& Son, Philadelphia, 
entitled to that honor. 
a decidedly 
one has 
Hower, 


Ayer certainly is 
Such a work and 
and informative 
Ralph M. 
professor of 
School of 
Harvard University. 
Publishers are Harvard University Press. 
The book traces the development of 
this large and old agency from its birth 
in one room in 1869, the founder being 
Nathan Wheeler Ayer. It is filled with 
illustrations. 

The 


to disentangle the 


interesting 
been written by 
assistant business 


history, Graduate 3usiness 


Administration, 


author finds it scarcely possible 


adver- 
influ- 


influence of 
myriad of other 
ences at work in modern life. 
personal conclusion is that 


tising from the 
His own 
advertising, 
essential 
Cer- 
free com- 

which 
large-scale produc- 
tion have created a wide gap between 
producer and consumer. Failure to sell 
what the producer makes means social 
Indeed, ad- 
another is a 


in spite of obvious abuses, is 
to a free modern industrial society. 
tainly, it is inevitable in any 
petitive economic organization 


specialization and 


waste and unemployment. 
vertising of one sort or 


necessary adjunct of mass production, 


whether in an individualistic or social- 


istic or totalitarian regime. 
The amount of economic waste which 
advertising involves is frequently exag- 
gerated, Most of what 
actually exists is really inherent in com- 


and must be charged 


says the author. 


petitive enterprise 
igainst the many very real gains which 


we have reaped from the competitive 
system. 

Many historians have been content to 
ignore the tremendous achievements of 


private enterprise, and in recent years 
have the blots 


and shadows which mar the record. In- 


focused attention upon 
assailed; the 


knowledge of 


dividualism has been rs 


system attacked without 


what is condemned. 
studied the whole 


carefully in a 


“Tt is time that we 


record of business more 


dispassionate frame of mind,” 


Author “We 


abuses to obscure the 


says 


Hower have allowed 


fundamental ser- 


vice performed by business Private 
enterprise works for profit, to be sure; 
but in the majority of cases this sys- 


tem of reward is consistent with the so- 


cial point of view which we now em- 


phasize.” 
Agency” 


In “History of an Advertising 


readers will see how a powerful and 
long-established advertising agency has 
helped bring to public attention what 
private enterprise has achieved. 
Margherita A. Herendeen of Alex- 
ander & Baldwin, Ltd., who has re- 


turned to Honolulu from a trip to New 
York and other places, is a widely trav- 
eled insurance woman. She has flown 
extensively in South Africa and Europe 
and has made the trip to the North 
Cape. While in New York she was en- 
tertained by Wilfred Kurth, chairman 
of the Home, and others. 
* * x 


Charles S. McCain, a partner in Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., New York, and a 
brother of W. Ross McCain, president 
of Aetna (Fire), has accepted an ap- 
pointment to serve on the recently or- 
ganized Business Council of the Greater 
New York Fund. Announcement of his 
acceptance was made recently by Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the Coun- 
cil. Mr. McCain was former president 
of Chase National Bank. The newly 
formed Council, made up of well-known 
financial leaders, is a permanent body 
which will work with the board of direc- 
tors in organizing the campaigns and 
enlisting the support of business. 

* * * 


William B. F. Hall, vice-president, 
Lincoln National Life and head of the 
Fort Wayne Housing Authority, was 
elected a trustee of Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, Lake Forest, IIl., on November 27. 
Mr. Hall was graduated from the Lake 
Forest preparatory school in 1922 and 
from Yale University in 1926. Other 
insurance men on the school’s board are 
Ernest Palmer, ’03, Illinois Director of 
Insurance; George W. Blossom, Jr., 
president of Fred. S. James & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Willard N. Boyden, vice-pres- 
ident-Treasurer of the Continental As- 
surance and Continental Casualty. Wil- 
liam W. Jaeger, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
is a member of the class of 1895 and a 
fellow of the academy corporation. 


* * x 


Former United States Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, presi- 
dent of the Stuyvesant Insurance Co., 
gave a luncheon recently for Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, potential candi- 
date for President. The luncheon was 
held at Raritan Valley Farms Inn and 


present were many New Jersey Repub- 
licans. 
¢ * @ 
John J. Nangle, St. Louis, vice-presi- 


dent and general manager Utilities In- 
surance Co., as treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, has been chosen 
chairman of the Jackson Day campaign 
committee to raise Missouri’s share of a 
fund of $750,000 for expenses of the 
Democratic National Committee. 








Cr. Hartford Courant 
Group of Hartford Executives 


The unusual photograph printed above was published in the 175th anniversary 
edition of The Hartford Courant. It shows a group of Hartford insurance leaders 
taken at the Hartford Club, which has a large membership among insurance men. 
In the above picture, seated, left to right, are W. R. C. Corson, president, Hartford 
Steam Boiler; Bertram N. Carvalho, president, Northeastern Insurance Co.; Richard 
M. Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; Morgan B. Brainard, president Aetna Life, 
and James Lee Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual Life. Standing, left to right, 
are Frazar B. Wilde, president Connecticut General; George C. Long, Jr., president 
Phoenix of Hartford; W. Ross McCain, president Aetna (Fire), and Paul Ruther- 
ford, president Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 

* * * 


the bride; Miss Carol R. Taylor, Miss 
Elizabeth McCurley and Miss Helen B. 
Turnbull. William H. Jacobs, brother of 
the groom, will be best man and ushers 
will include J. Arthur Nelson’s two sons 
—Boyd Nelson, vice-president, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, and Arthur L. Nelson. 
The couple will go to Canada for Winter 
sports on their honeymoon, after which 
they will reside at the Ridgemede Apart- 
ments in Baltimore. 
* * * 

A. G. Sweet, of London, general man- 
ager, Guardian Assurance Co., for forty- 
two years with that company, has re- 
signed and he is succeeded by W. A. 
Osborne, who started with Atlas in 1919; 
remained with that company until 1930 
when he was made actuary of the 
Guardian. In 1933 he became secretary. 

. * @ 


Alice Triplett Nelson, daughter of J. 
Arthur Nelson, president, New Amster- 
dam Casualty, and the late Mrs. Nelson, 
will marry Thomas M. Jacobs, prominent 
3altimore attorney, on the evening of 
December 20 at St. Davids Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore. Officiating clergymen 
will be Rev. Richard Loring and Dr. 
P. M. Dawley. Reception will be held 


Robert L. Cooney will celebrate his 
sixtieth anniversary with the New York 
Life on January 8. He is inspector of 


agencies, Southern department. He be- 
gan as an office boy in New Orleans; 
then became cashier in Atlanta. He was 


made an agency 


director at the age of 
30. He became 


inspector of agencies in 


1900. In 1920 he was awarded the 
Diploma of Merit when the Atlanta 
branch, which has been under his per- 





sonal supervision, produced $11,000,000 of 
at: new paid business. In 1932 the Southern 
department led the entire United States 
on a percentage basis. 

* * * 

Emry C. Green, president Pilot Life, 
was guest speaker of the Sanford, N. C., 
Kiwanis Club on the occasion of their 
ladies’ night. Mr. Green’s talk was in 
connection with economic conditions pre- 
vailing in the South. 

. <* 


Bachrach 
ALICE NELSON 


at Baltimore Country Club. The bride, 
who has been a popular figure at White 
Sulphur Springs casualty- surety conven- 
tion gatherings, will wear an ivory satin Herbert C. Taylor, assistant secretary 
and Queen Anne lace grown. She will of the Home Insurance Co. of New 
be given away by her father. Matron of York, was in Richmond, Va., recently 
honor will be Mrs. Howard M. Gibbs, on a business trip. He was formerly 
sister of the bride, and the bridesmaids: state agent for the company in Virginia 
Mrs. Arthur L. Nelson, sister-in-law of with Richmond headquarters. 
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William Quaid, Jr.’s, Hobby 

William Quaid, Jr. 19, son of the 
executive vice-president of Gibraltar Fire 
& Marine, an affiliate of Home Insur- 
ance Co., has an unusual hobby for a 
boy. It is the collection of pistols. He 
began gathering these antiquated fire- 
arms some years ago and in his collec- 
tion are dueling pistols, percussion caps, 
brass-trimmed and others, about forty 
in all. Largely, they have been pur- 
chased in visits to old shops in colorful 
sections of the metropolis and in antique 
stores. His mother has accompanied him 
on these hobby shopping expeditions. 

After attending Lawrence Smith School 
in New York and Choate in Walling- 
ford, William Quaid, Jr., is attending 
tutoring school in New York City. 

Nelson McJ. Shreve, 21, whose parents 
(friends of the Quaids) were both killed 
in an automobile accident eleven years 
ago, has made his home with Mr. and 
Mrs. Quaid since that tragedy. He was 
educated at the Buckley School in New 
York, Choate in Wallingford, and was 
graduated in October from the New 
York Merchant Marine Academy. He is 
now an officer on one of the Grace Line 
ships. 

* * * 

Personalities of Paramount Fire 

Ray A. Thorne, executive vice-presi- 
dent Paramount Fire, is a new member 
of the Western colony of insurance men 
in New York. He is an Oklahoma City 
public school graduate who attended 
University of Michigan for a year; then 
went with an Oklahoma City bank for 
a similar period, and when he was 21 
bought a bank in Carnegie, Okla., a town 
then having 1,000 population. The bank- 
ing commissioner thought he was too 
young for the responsibility, but Thorne 
won him over. He ran this bank for 
seven years. 


A banker in a town the size of Car-. 


negie (which now has 3,000 or 4,000 
population) has other duties than sit- 
ting in an office making loans and watch- 
ing the deposits come in and go out. 
In the case of Thorne it meant trading 
horses, visiting farms, buying cotton on 
the street. At the start he saw cotton 
go from 14 cents a pound to less than 
a nickel and took an active part in the 
“buy a bale” campaign. He also saw 
the cotton market recover. 

His father, E. C. Thorne, was the 
first man to engage in the mortgage 
business in Oklahoma; handled mort- 
gages in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Leaving the banking field, Ray Thorne 
went with his father. Some trouble de- 
veloping with West Texas mortgages, E. 
C. Thorne sent his son to open an office 
in Abilene. The mortgages were hard 
to get, but Thorne got them. 

His work attracted the attention of 
the Lincoln National Life and for four- 
teen years he was manager of the farm 
loan department of that company, having 
his office in Fort Wavne. During his 
last years with the company he spent 
considerable time in Texas. For years 
he has been interested in fire insurance 
because of his mortgage connections and 
because of discussions heard on the sub- 














ject at sessions of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association. He resigned from the 
Lincoln National at the end of the year 
and came here on June 21 when the 


Paramount Fire started. (its writings 
are reinsured by the Home.) 

Chairman of the board of the Para- 
mount Fire is Owen Murray, who was 
born in a log cabin in Tennessee, made 
a large fortune in oil and whose activi- 
ties have been largely in the mortgage 
business and who has been president of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association. 

Ennis E. Murrey, president of the Par- 
amount Fire, has been president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Ten- 
nessee and was also president of the 
American National Bank of Nashville. 
He is head of the First Mortgaze Co. 
of Nashville and has displayed consider- 
able interest in college and school af- 
fairs in Tennessee. 

* ££: 2 
Book Review 

A British insurance paper, The Policy, 
has this to say about a new book: 

Although we cannot read a word of 
it, we have pleasure in recording the 
issue of a book in Greek, about Lloyd’s. 
The English translation of the title is 
“The Legal Position of Lloyd’s Under 
English and Greek Statute Law” and the 
author is S. J. Macrymichalos, who sends 
us a copy from Athenai, Greece. 

* * x 


Hobbies of Some Travelers People 


In any large organization one expects 
to find a number of hobbyists, but the 
home office of the Travelers in Hartford 
seems to contain an unusually large and 
diversified group of hobby-riders. 

Vice-President H. H. Armstrong spe- 
cializes in antique furniture, old fancy 
bottles and paintings of old ships. The 
owner of an even larger and more valu- 
able antique collection is William B. 
Bailey, economist of the company, who 
possesses what is perhaps the most com- 
prehensive array in existence of china- 
ware representing early American 
scenes. Greater than either of the col- 
lections owned by these men, however, 
is that of Henry W. Erving, chairman 
of the board of the Travelers subsidiary, 
the Connecticut River Banking Co. Mr. 
Erving, who is considered Hartford’s 
foremost lay historian, has been collect- 
ing antiques for more than fifty years. 
His magnificent collection, which the an- 
tiquarian Wallace Nutting has used to 
illustrate his manuals, will be left in its 
entirety to a large Eastern museum. 

Vice-President H. A. Giddings spends 
much of his spare time painting land- 
scapes and portraits in oils. J. O. Hoo- 
ver of the agency department collects 
antique mirrors. James C. Braislin of 
the inland marine department, besides 
being a painter of seascapes, owns a 
collection of many ancient, rare and 
priceless statues of Buddha. Emily C. 
Coates, company librarian, owns an ex- 
tensive collection of book plates. Among 
those who have well-equipped wood- 
working shops are Bartlet T. Bent, as- 
sistant secretary of the company, and 
Raymond A. Payne of the accident in- 
surance department. The latter is also 


an enthusiastic builder of miniature rail- 
way trains, one of which was exhibited 
in the transportation exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair. Dudley Gray of the 
agency department is an authority on 
George Washington and owns a large 
collection of Washingtonia. Harry C. 
Leavens of the agency department is a 
collector of ship models. D. E. Hughes, 
also of the agency department, is a mem- 
ber of the National Checker Association 
and is the owner of a very valuable col- 
lection of American coins and early 
bank currency. 

Franklin P. Rockwell of the claim 
department is an authority on early 
Connecticut mining operations. J. Doyle 
DeWitt of the same department has as- 
sembled an engrossing collection of sou- 
venirs of American presidential cam- 
paigns, including posters, banners, plates, 
hat bands, hand bills, buttons and many 
other varied items pertaining to na- 
tional elections. Joseph A. Dann of the 
Travelers Fire is an opera enthusiast 
and owns a large collection of operatic 
phonograph records, many of them ex- 
tremely rare. James E. McNeal of the 
agency field service department has a 
penchant for pewterware and possesses 
a fine collection of pewter articles. Dr. 
J. T. Cabaniss of the medical department 
is a collector of copper, gold and silver 
lusterware. 

Vice-President Jesse W. Randall has 
collected more than 2,000 golf tees, sou- 
venirs of many hours on greens and fair- 
ways. Actuary James E. Hoskins of 
the life insurance department is an en- 
thusiastic bicyclist and tennis player. 
Colin Simkin of the publicity depart- 
ment has a museum of fire-fighting 
equipment, including helmets, lanterns, 
fire axes, trumpets, fire markers used 
by old American fire insurance compa- 
nies, old prints of famous fires and many 
other items. Stamp collectors are so 
numerous in the company that for sev- 
eral years the Travelers Stamp Club has 
boasted a large membership. There is 
also a Travelers Camera Club and a 
Travelers Choral Club, each a thriving 
organization. George Malcolm-Smith of 
the publicity department is a collector of 
hot jazz records, his recorded library in- 
cluding many examples of early jazz 
music. Joseph F. Murtaugh of the agency 
department, who, as a full-fledged colonel 
holds the highest military rank of any 
member of the Travelers organization, 
is the possessor of an extensive collec- 
tion of antique and modern firearms. 
Employes of the home office have bil- 
liard tournaments, chess and checker 
teams, bridge matches (also a champion- 
ship bridge team), baseball and softball 
teams (including a crackerjack girls’ 
softball nine). 

Besides the persons mentioned there 
are many others who collect such varied 
items as Indian relics, match book cov- 
ers, photographs of Travelers agents, 
shaving mugs, cigarette cards, first edi- 
tions of famous authors, butterflies, 
theatrical photographs, glassware, but- 
tons and whaling implements. There are 
others who grow rare plants and flowers, 
and some who raise tropical fish and 
pedigreed dogs. Several are free-lance 
writers and there are amateur thespians. 


* * * 
More Personality Notes 


Two new members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York State are Wal- 
ter F. Beyer, vice-president of the 
Home; and William Bernhard, New 
York manager of General Accident. H. 
Stanley Todd has painted a portrait of 
Richard W. Lawrence, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, by order of the 
Chamber to hang on its walls. Mr. 
Lawrence is a director of the Hanover 
Fire and of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. When the portrait was 
first shown to the executive committee 
President Lawrence made this comment: 
“T think the artist has more or less 
idealized the subject. However, if that 
is a reasonable personification of myself 
why I am satisfied. I might say that I 
had the complete aegis of approval 
placed upon it because my wife said it 
really looked like me!” It is not often 
that any man is elected a director of two 
fire insurance companies which are mem- 


bers of competing groups. Such an honor 
has been given John A. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., who is on the board of both the 
Fire Association and the Franklin. Lots 
of people think that no one of the more 
recent citizens of Philadelphia has gone 
ahead faster than Mr. Stevenson. He 
moved to Philadelphia only a dozen 
years ago. Since starting to live there 
he has won various distinctions show- 
ing that the Quaker City quickly adopt- 
ed him. Two of his trusteeships are 
University of Pennsylvania and Girard 
Trust. 
x * Ox 


Airship Speed Differences Not Re- 
sponsible for Present Bombing 


Stalemate 

Aviation insurance men and the peo- 
ple in Washington who watch aviation 
matters are of the opinion that it is 
buncombe when people say that the 
reason the great belligerent nations are 
not bombing each other’s cities. is be- 
cause of the difference in speed between 
the bombing planes and the pursuit 
ships. They feel that the cities are not 
being bombed because neither side wants 
to take the responsibility of starting 
such devastation. Fastest pursuit ships 
have a speed of forty or fifty miles an 
hour more than the bombers. The Ger- 
min Messerschmidt has gone as fast as 
478 miles with a light load. The Curtiss 
75 with a full load has gone as fast as 
350 miles an hour. 

At such speeds, I am informed by one 
of the aviation insurance men dog fights 
are impossible. The ships can make 
these tremendous speeds in getting to 
places, but if they start doing abrupt 
turns, making ascents or descents, it 
will mean a blackout for the pilot. 
Blackout means blood rushes from the 
head and evervthing turns black. 

Another interesting phase of the war 
has been the bombing of Scapa Flow 
and Firth of Forth was by old bombers 
which traveled at much slower speeds 
than the 1939 variety. 

* * * 


Warning From Senator Wheeler 


When Commissioner Holmes of Mon- 
tana arrived in Biloxi last week he had 
in his pocket a letter from Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, who is chairman 
of Senate Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, discussing the insurance inquiry at 
Washington. Wrote Senator Wheeler: 

“It is most unfortunate that we are 
sometimes compelled to set up bureau- 
cratic control over industry here in 
Washington because of the fact that 
state administration and the industry it- 
self do not correct the abuses. 

“T am of the opinion that the abuses 
can be corrected by the companies 
themselves. Generally speaking, the 
state officials have been active to secure 
legislation to correct abuses, but the 
companies themselves must take a for- 
ward looking viewpoint with reference to 
this great problem, or else Federal regu- 
lation is bound to come.” 

* * * 


Pulbrook to Succeed Aubrey as 
Chairman of Lloyd’s 


At the preliminary meeting of the 
Committee of Lloyd’s for 1940, recently 
held in London, Eustace R. Pulbrook 
was elected chairman in succession to 
Sir Stanley Aubrey, who retires on De- 
cember 31 after two successive years of 
office. H. G. Chester was elected deputy 
chairman. 

Mr. Pulbrook is one of the leading 
marine members of Lloyd’s. He first 
served on the committee during 1921-23, 
and, after being re-elected at the end of 
1924, he was deputy chairman in 1925 
and chairman in 1926. He was again 
elected a member of the committee for 
1930-33 and 1935-38. Last year he was 
elected a member of the committee for 
another period of four years. 

co ok * 


Henry C. Strother, special agent at 
Richmond, Va., for the Standard Acci- 
dent, and Miss Evelyn Sanders, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Owsley Sanders of that city, 
were married recently and are now 
honeymooning at Sea Island, Ga. 
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HOEY, ELLISON @ FROST, Inc. 


| INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
99 WILLIAM STREET 
New YorK 




















| Representing the following companies:— 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(America Fore Group) 


City oF New YorkK INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Home of New York Group) 


CouUNTY FirE INSURANCE COMPANY L 


(Great American Group) 


EMPIRE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Agricultural Group) 


FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Royal-Liverpool Group) 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HoME Fire & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Fireman’s Fund Group) 


Tokio MARINE & FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 





NATIONWIDE UNDERWRITING FACILITIES 
FIRE, CASUALTY, INLAND MARINE, FIDELITY and 
SURETY BONDS 











General Agents 


Che Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of JImua 
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European Executive Personnel of 
American Foreign Insurance Association 


Holding down some of the most in- 
teresting jobs in the insurance business, 
especially in these days of war, are the 
managers of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association in England, the Con- 
tinent and in the Mediterranean sector. 
In this article are printed pictures and 
careers of some of these managers and 
associates. They are A. J. M. Bonar 
and R. L. Boon of London, joint man- 
agers in Great Britain; Nathan H. Went- 
worth, Paris, manager in France, and 
C. T. Endemann, Paris, assistant mana- 
ger and chief underwriter for France; 
T. Gregoriades, Athens, manager for 
Greece; Baron Z. M. deWahrtreu of 





A. J. M. BONAR 


London 


the Riviera, marine underwriter for Near 
East; Benjamin J. Broach, branch man- 
ager for Egypt. Their careers are print- 
ed later in this article. 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation is twenty-one years old. Its 





R. L. BOON 
London 


membership consists of seventy member 
and affiliated companies. In numerical 
order these are the fleets of the Amer- 
ica Fore, American of Newark, Crum & 
Forster, Fire Association, Glens Falls, 
Great American, Hartford, Home, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford, St. Paul and Spring- 
field. The combined assets of the group 
are more than $925,000,000. 

Head office of the A.F.I.A. is at 80 
Maiden Lane. It writes policies in Eng- 
lish covering anywhere in the world ex- 
cept North America, Cuba, some of the 


West Indies, and Hawaii. It has thirty 
foreign branch and sub-branch offices; 
approximately 500 salaried employes, and 
more than 600 carefully selected agents 
and sub-agents. 

Manager of the A.F.I.A. is Harry 
Austin. President is William H. Koop, 
president, Great American. Vice-presi- 
dents are Bernard M. Culver, president 





NATHAN H. WENTWORTH 


Paris 


America Fore Group, and George G. 
Bulkley, president, Springfield Group. 
Secretary is Bernard M. Culver. 
Open Market for War Risk on Land 
These companies, through the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association, have 
continued to keep an open market for 
war risk on land throughout the world 
outside of the Continent of North Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. Although their 
capacity is limited, the business restric- 
tions have made it possible for them to 
extend adequate protection in practically 


every instance. This is the only market 
for war risk on land outside of Conti- 
nental North America, with the excep- 
tion of the cover assumed by the British 
government under its compulsory system. 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation insures not only fixed property, 
but also cargo from ship’s side until 
delivered to the purchaser, and _ vice 





CARL T. ENDEMANN 


Paris 


versa. Insofar as the latter is con- 
cerned the association members have 
been able to take care of all the business 
offered. 

The association does not “solicit” war 
risk insurance because its capacity is 
limited, but it does take care of all 
offerings. 

Nathan H. Wentworth and C. T. 

Endemann 

Careers of European A.F.I.A. execu- 
tives follow: 

Nathan H. Wentworth, manager in 


“ 
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Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





Incorporated 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 











Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE — TORNADO 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE — ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE — FIRE — THEFT and COLLISION 














France, is a native of Newton, Mass., 
descendant of a long line of New Eng- 
landers. At Dartmouth, where he was 
graduated in 1932, he won honors in 
football and hockey, as well as_ being 
a Phi Beta Kappa. 

Despite his youth Mr. Wentworth has 
traveled widely in Europe and South 
America and has acquired diversified ex- 
perience with steamship lines. newspaper 
work, and employment as an assayer for 
a gold mining company in Canada. He 
joined the New York office of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association early 
in 1933 and after a two-year period of 
training was transferred to the Paris 





T. GREGORIADES 
Athens 


office. There he carries off well his 
share of the heavy burden of responsi- 
bility in administering the European af- 
fairs of this far-flung insurance organi- 
zation. On the unusual problems cre- 
ated by the present war situation in 





BENJAMIN J. BROACH 
Cairo 


Europe he has brought to bear level- 
headed common sense and thorough re- 
liability. His pleasing personality, poise 
and tact, far beyond his years, have 
made him well liked by all with whom 
he has come in contact. Married, he 
has one child. 

Carl T. Endemann was born in Goet- 
tingen, Germany, and came to the United 
States early in 1926. Here he became 
an American citizen by naturalization. 

In October, 1927, after six years of 
varied experience in Germany with in- 
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organizations, Mr. Endemann 


service of the A.F.I.A. in 


surance 
entered the 


New York as an examiner. His knowl- 
edge of European underwriting practices 
stood him in good stead. This young 
man is an unusually accomplished lin- 
guist, speaking and writing Dutch, 
French, German and Spanish as_ well 
as possessing a working knowledge of 


Swedish. His 
inherited as 


Portuguese and 

capabilities are 
his father was professor of languages 
in one of the German universities. 

In 1932 Mr. Endemann was transferred 
to the Paris office of the A.F.I.A. where 
fuller use could be made of his under- 
writing knowledge and linguistic accom- 


Italian, 
linguistic 


plishments. He has been there ever 
since, except for intermediate visits to 
the United States. He is married, has 


two children, and is a philatelist as a 
hobby. 
A. J. M. Bonar and R. Landers Boon 
The managers of England, A. J. M. 
Bonar and R. Landers Boon, have had 
wide insurance experiences 
After service in the World War which 
took him to Eevnt, Palestine and Syria, 
Bonar resumed his duties in London with 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corpo- 
ration. In March, 1923, he joined the 
American Insurance Association 


Foreign 





BARON Z. M. deWWAHRTREU 
Cap d’Antibes 


as inspector for the fire department. His 
duties as inspector involved travel to the 
Continent, particularly Holland, Belgium, 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries 

In 1929 Mr. Bonar was promoted to 
the post of joint manager of the London 
office of the A.P.1.A. This post he has 
retained ever since. His duties are to 
develop the direct and reinsurance busi 
ness of the association in the London 
market, to maintain friendly relations 
and in general to assist in the develop 
ment of the association’s business abroad. 
Now in his middle 40's, Mr. Bonar, Eng- 
lish born and with practically all his 
insurance training acquired abroad, is 
ably posted and admirably qualified to 
advance the interests of American in 
surance companies in the highly competi- 


tive English insurance market. 

R. Landers Boon is that “rara avis,” 
a fire insurance man converted into a 
first class marine insurance expert. His 
more than forty years’ experience in the 
British insurance market has given him 
a wide acquaintance among British un- 


derwriters, both fire and marine. He is 
recognized as an authority on marine 
insurance loss adjustments and has writ- 
ten extensively in the British press, and, 
to a lesser extent, in 
publications, on the 

In 1922 he | 


American insurance 
subject 


sociation as 


juster. In 19290 
joint manager 
the A.F.LA.,, 
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settling agent 
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child, Ke ith, 
Lloyd's 


ach, manager at Cairo, 
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N.F.P.A. Fireworks Campaign 


By Strafford Wentworth 


National Fire Protection Association 


The year 1939 listened to the death 
rattle of the firecracker. Thirty years 
of campaigning by the National Fire 


Protection Association against the mer- 
ciless destruction and suffering caused by 
pyrotechnics bore important fruit. Four 
states were added to the list banning 
promiscuous use of fireworks within their 
borders. In several others similar bills 
were bitterly fought over on the legisla- 
tive floors and defeated by close margin. 
In a few it was successfully bottled up in 
committee. 


Active work to prohibit fireworks was 


ceived his education in Georgia Military 
College, Washington and Lee University 
and University of Georgia. 

From 1922 through the middle of 1927 
he was employed in the accounting and 
statistical department of the Royal in 
Atlanta. He entered the service of the 
New York head oftice of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association in Sep- 
tember, 1927. After a year’s experience 
in the accounting and underwriting de 
partments of the A.F.LA. in New York, 
he was transferred to the Athens, Greece, 
branch of the A.F.LA. While there, he 
acquired valuable training and experience 
in underwriting and administering this 
difficult field. 

Shortly after his marriage in 1937 Mr 
Broach wi as transterred from Athens, 
Greece, to Cairo, Egypt, where he now ts 

To a knowledge of French, German 
and English Mr. Broach has now added 
Greek and a smattering of Arabic. His 
tactful handling of difficult situations has 
done much to develop American insur- 
ance in re territory where he represents 
the A.F.LA, 

Thessybule Gregoriades 
completing his education in 
and Germany, Thrasybule Gre- 
goriades entered the service of one 
of the leading Italian companies where 
he received a sound insurance training. 
Fifteen years ago he joined the branch 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation in Italy and was later trans- 
ferred to Athens where he now super- 
vises the operations of the members of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation. He is an accomplished linguist, 
speaks, reads and writes Greek, French, 
German and Italian fluently, and has a 
working knowledge of Turkish. He is 
held in high samen in the insurance fra- 
ternity in Greece and is one of the lead- 
ing figures in the local insurance asso- 
ciation, 

Baron Z. M. deWahrtreu 

One of the most interesting persons ali- 

ties in the world-wide organization of 


\tter 


Greece 


the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation is Baron deWahrtreu. He was 
born about seventy years ago in Aus- 
tralia of old Norman stock, which took 
root in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His father, in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, traveled widely The Baron re- 


ceived his formal education in France. 

After many vears of marine insurance 
experience, including representation in 
British East Africa of the Phoenix of 
London and of the Union Marine, he 
joined the A.F.LA. in 1923 as marine 
underwriter for India. Here he actively 
combatted local prejudice against Amer- 
ican insurance companies and eventually 
had the satisfaction of seeing American 
insurance companies playing a prominent 
part in the insurance market of India 

Today, the Baron resides at Cap d’An- 
tibes on the Riviera, still active as ad- 
viser to the A.F.I.A. on marine insurance 
matters, particularly in Europe and the 
Far East. With war-time conditions pre- 
v ailing, the Baron's experience and ser- 
vices are of great value. 


started in 1909 by the N. F. P. A. That 
was a black year without a peer. Two 


hundred and fifteen people were killed 
and 5,092 injured in the wholesale explo- 
sions of every shape and amount of gun 
powder America’s manufacturers could 
produce. 

Fatality Record Kept Before Public 

The campaign first was one of pub- 
licity. People were not allowed to for- 
get this horrible record. Results were 
quick to show themselves. In 1912 less 
than fifty were killed and less than 1,000 
injured, 

Legislative results followed. 
designed and achieved by individuals in 
their own localities. States passed laws 
restricting the size of certain types of 
fireworks. Some cities went so far as 
to prohibit fireworks altogether. But 
such regulation did not reduce the trag- 
edy list much further. Injured and dead 
kept mounting until, in 1930, it was pos- 
sible to say that in the last thirty years 
more Americans had been killed with 
fireworks than had been killed in the 
Revolutionary War. 

The form of this early regulation 
showed itself, therefore, to be unsatis- 
factory. One ounce of gun powder 
proved nearly as deadly as five. That 
made the state regulations non-workable. 
Cities found themselves powerless to 
enforce their ordinances. The number 
of good citizens who went beyond the 
ae boundaries to return with 
loads of gunpowder was too great to 
prosecute. Nothing could be done legally 
by the city to abolish the fireworks 
stands that clustered on its border. 


They were 


Other Associations Join in Campaign 

The N. F. P. A. had been fighting 
through its members in all parts of the 
United States for any step that would 
reduce the toll during those years. Most 
of its active work had been in publicity, 
but field service engineers worked with 
local officials in a great many U. S. 
cities to secure the passage of municipal 
fireworks ordinances that would prohibit 
fireworks except for their legitimate and 
safe use in public displays. A model 
ordinance was prepared for this purpose. 
By 1936, 380 cities were receiving the 
benefits of it. Their lists of fireworks 
killed and injured were tithed in many 
cases, but always the thunder of gun- 
powder lured their citizens beyond mu- 
nicipal limits to celebrate. Many re- 
turned with their contraband to prevent 
fireworks casualties from being wiped 
out of the city altogether. 

At this juncture other organizations 
such as the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, the American 
Medical Association, the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters and 
the National Safety Council began to 
take a hand in the campaign. They tried 
to fill in the gaps in municipal regula- 
tion through general education. 

In 1929 three states—Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Kentucky—through their state 
fire marshals put the provisions suggest- 
ed for municipalities into statewide ef- 
fect. In fire marshal’s regulations hav- 
ing the force of law, fireworks of all 
sorts were prohibited throughout these 
states excepting for such displays as 
might be put on by competent operators. 


Regulation by States 

From that date on the N. F. P. A. and 
other interested organizations began 
working for state regulation as the only 
way to regulate fireworks ade quately. 
Sporadic campaigns were conducted in 
several states, but no new state followed 
the pioneering three until 1937. Then, 





STRAFFORD WENTWORTH 


suddenly, the lowa legislature passed the 
first effective fireworks law. Opposition 
to the measure does not appear to have 
been great. The fire marshal did a good 
job of getting around in official and 
civilian circles and working up healthy 
support for the bill. It passed both 
houses and was signed by the governor 
before the first of April, 1937. In order 
to give fireworks merchants a chance to 
dispose of their stocks, it did not go into 
effect until January, 1938. Iowa paid for 
its generosity with seventy-six serious 
injuries on July 4, 1937. In 1938 there 
were only six. 

New Jersey, meanwhile, was fighting 
tooth and nail over a similar act. Here 
was the real battlefield where fireworks 


manufacturers decided to fight it out 
with safety organizations, citizens’ com- 
mittees and the press. Every possible 


mechanism of delay was thrown against 
the bill. But the manufacturers lost this 
battle in their most important strong- 
hold. New Jersey’s bill went into effect 
the first year, and thus New Jersey be- 
came the first state to receive the bene- 
fits of a real fireworks law. 

It was in 1937 also that the Fire Mar- 
shals’ Section of the N.F.P.A. formed 
committee to draft a model state law. 
When it was prepared, the fire marshals 
resolved to hold campaigns, each in his 
own state, for its adoption. In 1939, five 


of these campaigns were successful. 
Delaware, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Utah 
and West Virginia now all have laws 


duplicating the non-compromising text 
of the model one prepared by the fire 
marshals and given the official approval 
of N.F.P.A. Committees on Laws and 
Ordinances and Pyrotechnics. Also in 
1939 California adopted a fireworks law 
which was a valuable beginning but lost 
much of its effect by continuing to per- 
mit firecrackers up to a certain size. 
Newspaper Attacks 

Several of the fire marshal’s campaigns 
failed of immediate success. In Marvy- 
land the bill passed the house easily. 
It was debated at length in the senate, 
finally reaching a vote on the last day 
of the assembly. Public sentiment was 
then razor sharp for its enactment, but 
there was opposition among the poli- 
ticians. Proponents of the bill sat in 
breathless suspense as the vote reached 
14 to 14 with but one more name to call. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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War Risk Insurance Abroad 


By Ernest C. Stiefel, New York 
Member of the British Bar (London) 


Licencie en Droit (Paris) 


| have been asked by The [astern 
Underwriter to discuss the principles 
of War 


uropean 


Risk Insurance abroad and 


pools and Government 
schemes for Hull and Cargo insur- 
ance. The countries summarized in 
this article are Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Norway, Switzerland, Hol 
Denmark, Belgium, 


land, Sweden, 


Finland and lstonta. 


Great Britain 
cargo pool based 
Board of 


The British war risks 
between the 
British 


on agreement 
Trade and the underwriters was 
ending on Sep 
War 
ucceeded to its 
field 
of activity of this government office ts 
regulated by the British War Risk In 
surance Act 1939 It authorizes the 


Trade to 


a peacetime expediency 
tember 4, 
Risk 


lunetions 


the Government 
Office 


orvanization 


when 
Insurance 


and 


Board of carry on, amongst 


others, insurance of British ships and 


cargoes against war risks or Kiny’s en 


emy risks, at any time when it appear 
to the Board that reasonable and ade 
quate facilitie for the insurance of 
British ship or cargoes against such risl 
are not available 

So far the activities of the vovern 
ment office have been confined to the 
insurance of goods to and from the 
United Kingdom. It is announced that 


the office contemplates extending: its op 
erations by hipped in 
British vessels on world-wide voyage 


including cargoe 


Passenger Effects 


The government office provides also 
for coverage against war risks of -pa 
senger effects when carried in’ British 


ships for all voyages in respect of which 
facilities for the insurance of cargo are 
available 

Insurances are effected in the 
ing form and conditions: Applications 
must be lodged in person by the as 
sured or his representative, who may be 
the underwriter who insures the marine 


follow 


risks, the broker or some other agent 
specially apnointed Written or tele 
graphic applications will not be enter 


tained. They mav be made only at the 
office in London, Leadenhall Street, 147 
as the War Risk Insurance Office has 
neither branches nor agents. There is a 
responsibility on the applicants that the 
information and calculations presented 
in duplicate on the special form of cer 
tificates supplied are correct. The names 
of the person or company on whose be- 
half the insurance is effected must ap 
pear on each anplication, whether pro 
visional or definite 

No warranty as t 
Schedules 


sailing is required 


of rates are, however, subject 


to alteration at any time without prior 
notice 

The conditions of the war risk policy 
stand bv the principle of the water- 
borne only war risk agreements. Among 


others, the following warranties are em- 
bodied: Free of canture and seizure: not 
enemy property; free of claim for 
caused by: delay, inherent vice, loss of 


loss 


| Ernest C. Stiefel 


Ernest C. Stiefel, author of the ac 
| companying article, Is an interna 
|} tional authority on foreign insurance, 
| particularly marine insurance. He has 
offices in New York and London. <A 
member of the British bar and a 
French Licensee of law, he is lewal 
editor of International Insurance In 
po eiondl the international year book 
lon insurance which is) published = in 
| London. He has been a lecturer be 
| fore the Insurance Institute of Lon 


}don and is legal adviser of some 
prominent tore msurance compa 
mics 





market; expenses arising trom delay un 
less recoverable in English law and prac 


tice and under the New York-Antwerp 
Rules 1924 

In addition it is expressly warranted 
that 


(a) any requisite license has been ob 
tained for the shipment for the insured 
voyare; 

(b) any order in council requiring the 
consignment of similar goods to speci- 
fied persons in the country of destina 
tion has been obeyed; 

(c) the insurance ts not reinsurance. 

“Policy proof of interest” or “without 
benefit or salvage” and similar terms are 
not accepted It is expressly provided 
that increased values which are insured 
with the government office are entitled 
to share proportionately in any salvage 
or recovery with original underwriters 

Underwriters in the open market do 
not cease to write whatever business 


comes within the scope of the govern 
ment’s scheme 
France 
Since May 20, 1939, the French ma 


rine insurance companies have formed a 
group for the purpose of reinsuring ma 
rine war risks on cargoes. This private 
pool is no longer functioning since the 
outbreak of the war and has been sub- 
stituted by a government insurance on 
cargoes and hulls. Its conditions are laid 
down in a decree of Mav 6, 1939, modi 
fied September 1, 1939 

State insurance against war risks is 
compulsory for ships carrying the French 
flag or registered in the French, Alge- 
rian or French Colonial port of 500 gross 
tons or over. The state insurance is 
voluntary for other vessels carrying car 
soes for French or on behalf of French 
interests. The rates are established by, 
and to be paid to, a “Commission for 
Maritime War Risk Insurance.” The 
Ministers of Finance and of Marine have 
power to regulate the composition and 
functioning of this Commission. In case 
of total loss of a vessel insured by the 
vovernment the insured value is paid by 
the government un to 50% of the value 
The remainder is only paid if the insur- 
ance money is used for the purchase or 
construction of another ship having ap- 
proximately the same characteristics as 
the ship which was a total loss. 

The government has also power to in- 
sure cargoes which are imported or ex- 
ported and carried by French, allied or 
neutral These cargoes must be 
insured on the private market against 


vessels 


Pools and Government Schemes 
For Hull and Cargo Insurance 


the ordinary marine risks. The govern- 
ment can insure against war risks up to 
the value fixed in the ordinary marine 
policies. 

In addition to the war risk insurance 
of ships and cargoes there exists also a 
compulsory war risk insurance scheme 
for ships employed in river traffic. 


Germany 
As early as June, 1939, the German 


Maritime Underwriters have formed a 
pool insuring all war risks for German 


vessels and cargoes. The pool has a 
capital of Rims. 10,000,000. It) works 
through a board which has power to 
divide the risks between the various 


German underwriters, but the pool does 
not transact business directly with the 
public. It is a complete internal body 
of the German underwriters. 


Norway 


Before the hostilities outbreak a war 
risk insurance company was established 
under the auspices of the government 
with the object to insure Norwegian ves- 
sels and goods to and from Norway as 
well as freight on Norwegian ships and 
other neutral cargoes on board of Nor- 
wegian vessels. Its organization is mod- 
eled upon the “Varekrigs” which acted 
as war insurer during the War of 1914. 
The state acts as reinsurer for the new 
company. 

At the present time the institute in- 
sures 1400 ships for a total value of 
? 000,000,000 Norwegian kronen. This is 
97% of the entire Norwegian mercantile 
fleet. 


e 
Switzerland 

\ decree of September 2, 1939, au 
thorizes the government to transact war 
risk insurance on certain import and 
export goods to the extent the private 
Swiss insurance companies are unable to 

A list published by the govern 
enumerates the goods which fall 
the government’s scheme. They 


do So, 
ment 
under 


¢ 


are those which are considered to be- 


indisnensable for the national welfare, 
mostly food stuffs and cereals. Some of 
the goods are compulsory subject to the 
state insurance. 

The Federal Department of Economics 
fixes the conditions and terms as well as 
the rates. The insured party must take 
over a nart of the risk by way of a 
substantial franchise. 


Holland 


Dutch war risk insurance is based on 
the Act of September 30, 1938, and the 
by-laws effective since May 1, 1939. The 
government can act as direct insurer for 
war risk coverages in eases in which 
adequate insurance facilities cannot be 
obtained on the market. 

The government acts also as reinsurer 
for hull, cargo and freight risks of, re- 
spectively on, Dutch planes and vessels 
as well as for cargo contained in neutral 
shins and planes 

The law authorizes the government to 
reinsure also “ultra waterborne” risks, 
namely, goods stored in foreign countries 
with Dutch destination. The Dutch pri- 
vate market bound bv the only water- 
borne agreement cannot insure such 
risks. For the time being, however, 
the Dutch tariffs published by the gov- 
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ernment for the war scheme are silent 
on that topic, thus not amplifying boun 
daries of the private market. 

The firms Jan-ter Meulen & Co., at 
Amsterdam, ‘and R. Mees & Zoonen, at 
Rotterdam act as official delegates of 
the government, both firms having the 
right to refuse risks without stating any 
reasons 

The Duteh tariffs and rates are mod- 
eled upon the British pool conditions. 
Insurances on Dutch hulls are exclusive 
lv accepted for amounts in Duteh cur- 
reney. The premium tariff on hulls is 
valid until cancellation, provided that the 


ship starts the insured voyage within 
seven davs after the inception of the 
policy However, the Ministry of Keo 


nomics may terminate the insurance in- 
termittently if political conditions give 
him a reason to do so. The risk termi 
nates then upon arrival in the first safe 
harbor. 

The cargo tariff is valid until further 
cancellation provided that the ship starts 
in thirty davs after the conelusion of 
the policy. The amount insured for both 
hull and cargo risks may not be higher 
than which the risk 


the amount at was 
insured against ordinary marine risks 
If such ordinary insurance did not ex- 
ist the rule will be that the maximum 
which may be insured will be— the 


amount of the invoice including freight 
to destination, and insurance 
premium increased by 10%. 


expenses 


Sweden 
1. Cargo Insurance.—As early as in 
the Spring of 1939 the Swedish govern 


ment has enacted the law establishing 
the state war reinsurance scheme for 
Swedish cargoes and freight. This re 


insurance has automatically become ef 
fective with the outbreak of the war 
for all war risks affecting the Swedish 
interests and written by Swedish com 
panies. Hulls, not insured cargoes and 
cargoes insured with foreign companies 
are not within the scope of the govern 
ment reinsurance scheme. 

In September, 1939, the Government 
War Risk Insurance Board was estab 
lished regulating the conditions for writ 
ing insurance as well as_ reinsurance 
This board fixes, also, the rates. The 
shipment must have taken place within 
seven days from the inception of the 
policy, unless the rates as existing at 
the date of charter are due on this pol- 
icv. The policy becomes void if the ves- 
sel does not leave within thirty davs 
after the conclusion of the policy. Cargo 
risks must be underwritten according to 
the terms laid down by the Association 
of Swedish Marine Insurance Companies 
The British Institute clauses are no 
longer admissible. Premium rates are 
unchangeable after the beginning of the 
vovage. 

War risk cargo insurances must he 
taken out in Swedish curreney and onl 
be written covering shinments for which 
a bill of lading has been issued to a 
specified person. Bills of lading on order 
are therefore inadmissible. 


2. Hulls have been covered under the 
Swedish “war breaking out” scheme, 
which ended thirty davs after the be 


ginning of the war. However, the state 
war insurance board controls, also, hull 
insurances. Vessels insured against hull 


(Continued on Page 8&3) 
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Full Land War Risk Cover Available in 


(Continued from Page 1) 


insurance today is very different from 
that of 1914-1918. In the first place the 
weapons of war, particularly the air- 
plane, and the possibilities of far- 
reaching espionage systems, are much 
different today than during the World 
War. Secondly, pr actices of the insur- 
ance companies themselves in giving 
much broadened coverages had changed 
materially. The committee, therefore, 
realized that extreme care would have 
to be exercised to avoid conflicts in cov- 
erage which might result in the unde- 
sirable possibility of forcing recourse to 
the courts for decisions in many cases. 
During the World War capital stock 
fire insurance companies issued in this 
country for the insureds who were in- 
terested in more protection than that af- 
forded by the so-called simple explosion 
policy, a policy covering the combined 
perils of war, invasion, riot, civil war, 
civil commotion, military or usurped 
power, bombardment, whether naval or 
military, including acrial craft, fire and 
explosion directly caused by any of the 
foregoing, and the simple explosion cov- 
erage of the explosion policy. After 
the war, this war risk policy fell into 
disuse and was superseded by the riot 
and civil commotion policy of today. 


Impractical to Resurrect Old 


War Policy 


The committee also speedily realized 
it would be impractical to resurrect the 
old war risk policy, dust it off, possibly 
revamp certain features and put it out 
to take care of today’s conditions. For 
example, many fire policies today cover 
the inherent explosion hazard. The use 
of supplemental contract or extended 
coveray endorsement extending the 
lire policy to cover the perils of wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, 





snoke and vehicle damage, is quite 
widespread, 
It is only since 1934 that the capital 


stock fire companies have been per- 
mitted by law to cover the perils of 
vandalism and malicious mischief, yet 
the use of that coverage in connection 
with the riot and civil commotion policy 
or the extended coverage endorsement 
on the fire policy, is very extensive. 
\lso, many insureds not interested in 
the combined coverages of the extended 
cover: endorsement carry the sepa- 
rate riot policy. Furthermore, counsel 
and competent loss executives gave the 
opinion that the use of the term “war” 
Without restriction might subject the 
companies to a loss on property in this 
country through the acts of an agent of 
a foreign country at war whether or not 
this country were involved in the war 
and no matter in what section of the 
world the war might be in progress. 

In view of the mentioned possibilities 
of conflict it was decided to divide the 
problem into its component parts and 
produce first a simple war risk policy 
without any “acts of agents” complica- 
tions and then to provide a new van- 
dalism and malicious mischief endorse- 
ment for use on the riot and civil com- 
motion policy and on the extended cov- 
erage endorsement on the fire policy to 
include definitely the warlike malicious 
mischief acts of secret agents of any 
overnment at war. 





Present Policy Entirely New 


The new war risk and bombardment 
policy is therefore entirely new and is 
restricted to cover all direct physical 
loss by any of the following: 

“(1) War, whether declared or not; 
(2) invasion; (3) civil war, insurrec- 
tion, rebellion, revolution; (4) military 
or usurped power; (5) bombardment, 
naval or military; (6) aerial craft (hos- 
tile or otherwise) while engaged in ac- 
tive war service during war-time, in- 
cluding bombs, shells, or missiles drop- 
ped or thrown therefrom or discharged 
thereat; (7) fire and/or explosion di- 
rectly caused by any of the foregoing ; 
whether originating on the premises or 


elsewhere, and by removal from premises 
endangered by the above - described 
perils. x 

The contract definitely excludes loss 
caused by acts of individuals or groups 
which are not committed during or in 
connection with operations of military 
or naval armed forces in the country 
where the described property is situated. 
It therefore is, as far as this country is 


FE. A. CORDES 
concerned, a simple invasion and bom- 
bardment policy. 

It is believed that with the described 
treatment an insured can secure com- 
plete war risk protection with little or 
no danger of conflict by taking out a 
war and bombardment policy and either 
a riot and civil commotion policy with 
the new “broad coverage” vandalism and 
malicious mischief endorsement attached 
or the extended coverage endorsement 
on the fire policy with the new “broad 
coverage” vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsement. Even so, it is be- 
lieved that the best practice will be to 
have the war and bombardment insur- 
ance in the same companies that write 
the fire and riot covers and for pro- 
portionate amounts. Many companies 
have an office rule that they will ac- 
cept the insurance only on this basis. 

The policy may be converted from a 
direct physical damage policy to one 
covering use and occupancy, rental 
value, leasehold interest, profits and 
commissions, or extra expense loss, oc- 
casioned by physical damage to the de- 
scribed property by the perils insured 
against, through the use of appropriate 
forms. 


Policy Limit Is One Year 


Under conference rules war risk and 
bombardment insurance may be issued 
for a term of not exceeding one year. 
The policy is, under its terms, non-can- 
cellable for a period of one month. 
The non-cancellable period may be ex- 
tended at the time of taking out the 
policy for any number of months up to 
six at specified percentage increases in 
rate for each month. <A _ special short 
rate cancellation table has been adopted 
starting with 40% for one month. 

Rates for the new policy range from 
5 cents to 75 cents per $100 of insurance 
per annum under a 50% coinsurance 
clause, depending upon the location of 
the risk, the type of construction and 
the occupancy. The usual conference 
credits apply for higher coinsurance 
clauses, and either a 10% or a 25% co- 
insurance clause may be used at a ma- 
terial increase in rates. All rates, rules, 
and forms are subject to immediate 
change on publication by the conference 
of such changes by bulletin and/or 





through the Journal of Commerce, and 
all quotations must be made subject to 
this possible overnight change. The 
reason for this latter rule is that the 
war risk situation may change over- 
night and therefore proper flexibility 
must be maintained. 
Protection Against Acts of 
Enemy Agents 

The second part of the problem, and 
the one in which American insureds are 
most vitally interested at the moment, 
was the providing of insurance against 
the possible attempts of sympathizers or 
agents of governments at war through 
what are believed to be far reaching 
espionage systems to destroy properties 
engaged in the production, handling or 
storing war materials of various kinds, 
or their parts, or even materials or parts 
which may be utilized in making war 
supplies. 

The outstanding riot and civil com- 
motion polfcies and the extended cov- 
erage endorsements on the fire policies 
contain a war risk exclusion clause de- 
nying liability “for any loss or damage 
which, either in origin or extent, is 
caused directly or indirectly by or inci- 
dent to war, invasion or other warlike 
operations (whether war be declared or 
not).” The use of the words “indirect- 
ly by or incident to” make this clause 
very broad. While the layman may con- 
sider that the war would have to be in 
the country where the insured property 
is located in order to bring this ex- 
clusion into play it was the opinion of 
counsel that the war might be anywhere 
in the world and the insurance company 
could under this clause deny liability 
for loss to property in this country if 
it could be proven the loss were incident 
to, say, the war in China. 

New Exclusion Clause 

A new war risk exclusion clause was 
therefore prepared for use on both the 
riot and civil commotion policy and ou 
the extended coverage endorsement on 
the fire policy, reading as follows: 

“The insurance under this endorsement 
does not cover any loss which either in 
origin or extent is caused by war, in- 
vasion, civil war, insurrection, rebellion, 
revolution, or other warlike operations 
(whether war be declared or not), or 
civil strife arising therefrom; nor, un- 
less otherwise provided by endorsement 
attached to this policy, for loss caused 
by acts aaa by the agent of any 
government (de facto or otherwise), 
by the agent of any party or faction 
engaged in war, invasion, civil war, in- 
surrection, rebellion, revolution, or other 
warlike operations (whether war be de- 
clared or not), or civil strife arising 
therefrom, except that the foregoing is 
not intended to exclude loss caused by 
explosion unless such explosion occurs 
during and in connection with opera- 
tions of military or naval armed forces 
in the country where the described prop- 
erty is situated.” 

It is believed that this clause over- 
comes the objections to the original 
clause. It will be noted that the last 
part of it definitely exempts losses by 
explosion from the application of the 
exclusion contained in the clause unless 
the explosion occurs “during and in con- 
nection with operations of military or 
naval armed forces.” This makes the 
explosion coverage of the policy track 
with the coverage given for years, even 
during the World War, under a simple 
explosion policy covering ordinary 
property. 

As previously stated, canital stock fire 
companies have been writing vandalism 
and malicious mischief insurance in con- 
junction with the riot and civil commo- 
tion policy and the extended coverace 
endorsement on the fire policy throush 
the use of a special endorsement which 
restricts the term “vandalism and malici- 
ous mischief” to mean only wilful and 
malicious physical injury to or destruc- 
tion of the described property. In view 


U.S. 


of the war risk exclusion clause, either 
the old or new, which also applies to 
the vandalism and malicious mischief 
endorsement, if protection was to be 
given for the “warlike” malicious mis- 
chief peril through the acts of agents of 
governments at war it was necessary to 
prepare a new endorsement’ which 
would definitely assume the peril. 
“Warlike” Malicious Mischief 

At the time of the preparation of the 
original vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsement and its accompany- 
ing rules there was no “warlike” malici- 
ous mischief peril in this country and 
there was no thought or belief that this 
endorsement might be called upon to 
pay such a loss. The old endorsement 
has therefore been discarded and two 
new endorsements provided. The No. 

r “limited coverage” endorsement gives 
essentially the same coverage as the 
original vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsement. It definitely excludes 
liability for loss “caused by acts com- 
mitted by the agent of any government 
(de facto or otherwise), or by the agent 
of any party or faction engaged in war, 
invasion, civil war, insurrection, rebel- 
lion, revolution, or other warlike opera- 
tions (whether war be declared or not), 
or civil strife arising therefrom.” As 
the original endorsement was not con- 
templated as covering this peril this new 
so-called “limited coverage” endorsement 
may be considered as merely a clarifi- 
cation of the old endorsement. 

In order to take care of the “warlike” 
vandalism and malicious mischief situa- 
tion developed by the current European 
war a second or “broad coverage” en- 
dorsement was then developed which 
gives the coverage of the limited cover- 
age form and also includes “physical in- 
iury or destruction caused by acts of 
the agent of any government, party or 
faction engaged in war, hostilities or 
other warlike operations, providing such 
agent is acting secretly and not in con- 
nection with any operations of military 
or naval armed forces in the country 
where the described property is sit 
uated.” 

Hazards Which Are Excluded 

30th forms merely cover the physical 
loss due to the perils, insured against 
No liability is assumed for depreciation, 
delay, deterioration, loss of market or 
any other consequential or indirect loss 
of any kind. This means’ that no lia 
bility is assumed for interference with 
normal operations, slow-down operations. 
shoddy workmanship, the use of wrong 
materials, and similar acts of sabotac« 
However, use and occupancy or any of 
the usual forms of consequential losses, 
but again onlv resulting from physical 
loss due to the perils insured against 
mav be assumed. 

In the preparation of the new war risk 
policy and the described endorsements 
extreme care was exercised to make the 
various coverages track as near as pos- 
sible. That is, certain jferils excluded 
under one were assumed under another 
through the use of similar verbiage or 
verbiage which means the same thing 
As an example of the latter, the wordin 
of the exclusion of the acts of agents of 
governments at war under the limited 
vandalism and malicious mischief en 
dorsement are not exactly the same as 
the assumption of liability for such acts 
under the broad form endorsement, but 
one is the exact counterpart of the other 
in effect. The reason for this is that an 
assumption clause may be more general 
in its wording than an exclusion clause 

The Explosior Conference 

Rates and rules for these special en 
dorsements are primarily governed by 
the Explosion Conference although they 
are reissued by the various fire rating 
boards where thev are used in conjunc 
tion with the extended coverage endorse 
ment on the fire policy. The Explosion 
Conference is ‘composed of a member- 


(Continued on Page 72 
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’ of Prospective Earnings Insurance 


Presented Through Visual Salesmanship 


In a sales plan released last month 


to the 10,000 agents of the companies of 
the National Fire Group, which are the 
National Fire of Hartford, Mechanics & 


Traders, Transcontinental and Franklin 


National, the full power of visual sales 
manship is applied to the sale of pros 
pective carninges, business interruption or 


use and occupancy msurance, 


The visual portfolio itself is a sixteen 


page Il x 4 inch book, profusely illus 


trated, printed in three colors, designed 


to be put on the desk in front of the 


prospect at the sales interview, carry 


him through an obvious analogy to the 





point where he will realize that the solu- 
tion of one of his major business prob- 


lems is prospective earnings insurance. 
Entitled “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” this visual portfolio on business 


interruption insurance promises to clarify 
and simplify the sale of this much-needed 
and undersold type of insurance. The 
portfolio unfolds the story, page by page, 
in a series of drawings and photographs, 
of this form of insurance. These are 
presented on this and the following page, 
reading left to right. Jarvis Woolverton 
Mason, manager of the advertising de- 
partment, supervised preparation of the 
hook 

In addition to the visual portfolio, the 
mailing to agents included a folder which 


starts off this way, “As you well know, 
every business has two tangible values: 
the property value and earnings. Pros- 
pective earnings or use and occupancy 
insurance does for the earnings what 
ordinary property insurance does for the 
property: it replaces the earnings in the 
event of loss caused by the named peril 
or perils.” 


Sales Plan Folder 


This sales plan folder giving a modern 
sales promotion procedure including pre- 
call letters should simplify the problem 
of reaching the right prospects for this 
tvpe of insurance. A return card folder 
in two colors is offered to agents, as 
well as simplified work sheets for both 


the gross earnings and the coinsurance 
forms. 

The sales plan folder explains use and 
occupancy insurance and the need for it, 
in part, as follows: 

\ use and occupancy form, for mer- 
cantile risks only (in some territories 
available for other classes—see your 
manual), has recently been introduced 
which greatly simplifies the writing of 
this type of insurance. Known as the 
gross earnings form, it breaks away from 
specifying profits, charges, ete., but cov- 
ers the reduction of gross earnings di- 
rectly resulting from business interrup- 
tion, charges and expenses which 
do not necessarily continue during the 
period of restoration. 


less 
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Ordinary payroll is au- rect result of fire in the vicinity of the 
tomatically covered, the premises. 
form stating that due con- Basing the amount of insurance on the 
sideration shall be given to assured’s annual gross earnings (net 
the continuation of normal _ sales, less cost of merchandise sold, plus 
charges and expenses, in- other income of the business), the form 
cluding payroll, to the ex- permits the. assured to designate the 
tent necessary to resume percentage (50%, 60%, 70% or 80%) of 
operations of the assured the gross earnings which he will insure. 
with the same quality of It is expected that the 50% coinsurance 


service as existed immedi- clause will be used in the majority of 
ately before the fire or cases. Using the 50% contribution clause, 
other insured peril oc- the required amount of insurance is one- 
curred. half the annual gross earnings. 


The gross earnings form The simplified work sheet does not 
also covers actual loss due require the assured to divulge confiden- 
to interruption, for not tial information such as the firm’s profits, 
more than two weeks, while salaries, taxes, ete. 
access to the premises is The outstanding selling advantages of 
denied the assured by order the gross earnings form are the sim- 
of civil authority as a di-_ plicity in description of coveravre and 








COLLUSION ALLEGED 





Charges Not So Presented as to Show 
That They Constituted Fraud; 
Financed Automobile Case 
The purchaser of an automobile 
brought an action against the seller, an 
automobile dealer company, a finance 
company and an insurance company for 
the value of the car, which had been 
destroyed by fire. The petition was not 
on the policy alleged to have been ef- 
fected but in tort and alleged that the 
finance company was operated by the 
motor company to finance its sales; that 
the business of the three defendants was 
handled mainly by one man who col- 
lected the carrying charges and the in- 
surance on the car; that the insurance 
company’s adjuster agreed to pay the 
loss to the motor company and _plain- 
tiff, but failed to pav_ plaintiff any 
amount, although he believed it paid the 
finance company and the motor com- 
pany some amount on the loss and that 
the policy was in the insurance com- 
pany’s possession. The petition also al- 
leged “collusive agreement of the de- 
fendants to sell cars, collect carrying 
charges and insurance, and lull pur- 
chasers into the belief that the trans- 
action was bona fide and then withhold 

a copy of the contracts and policies.” 

The Georgia Court of Anneals, Collins 
v. Lambert. 2 S.E. 2d 165, held the peti- 
tion demurrable snecially because it was 
not alleged that the insurance company’s 
adjuster had any right or authority to 
accept proofs of loss or to bind the 
fnance company with any plan to pav 
the loss and because it was not alleged 
what amount the adjuster agreed to pay. 
The court would not take indicial notice 
of the authority of an insurance ad- 
juster; when called in question it is a 
matter for proof. The petition was also 
held generally demurrable because the 
specific facts of the alleged fraud and 
collusion were not set out so as to show 
that they constituted fraud, or so as to 
show co-operation on the part of the 
defendants. 
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HAPPENS 10 YOU 


WHERE WILL YOU GET 
OFF FINANCIALLY DURING 
THE IDLE TIME NECESSARY 
TO REBUILD OR REPAIR? 


the ease with which the amount of in- 
surance required can be determined. The 
form itself will be found in your manual 
Obviously there is little point in selling 
this coverage for fire alone. Sell ex 
tended coverage prospective earnings, 
too. 

Why does a man insure his use and 
occupancy value? He certainly does not 
insure in order to save his property be- 
cause no amount of insurance would do 
that. No, he insures because in that way 
he will be indemnified for the loss of 
earnings he mav suffer. It is not from 
ownership but from use that the bene- 
fits of a business are derived; a mer 
chant does not expect to live by selling 
his store, but by making it produce con- 
tinuing profits. If you were offered the 
alternative of owning a store or getting 
its profits, would you not choose the 
latter? Obviously, then, the profits to 
be derived from a store or plant are of 
more worth than the physical values 
Too many of us sell insurance protec 
tion on the physical values only 


National Board Bulletins 

New devices, materials and processes 
involving inherent fire and explosion 
hazards always bring problems to the 
fireman, according to a bulletin issued 
by the committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, but these 
problems also affect everyone else who 
has anything to do with these new de- 
vices, materials and processes 

To help solve one of these problems, 
the National Board has just issued Bul-, 
letin No. 89 titled “Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas and the Fireman.” This follows 
closely the issuance of a booklet of 
Regulations of the National Board for 
Automobile Tank Trucks and Tank Trail- 
ers for Liquefied Petroleum Gases 

Others recently issued are Bulletin No 
83 titled “Reconnaissance” which, as the 
name implies, has to do with preliminary 
examinations; No. 48, “Fires Involving 
Alcohol Storage”; No. 85 “Salvage Cov 
ers”; No. 86, “Why Churches Burn”; Nx 
87, “Fire Loss Prevention”; No. 88, “Fire 


Doors.” 


NATIONAL F. & M. IN INDIANA 
The National Fire & Marine has been 
licensed to operate in Indiana and has 
appointed R. F. Hauenstein as general 
agent, who has had twenty-five vears of 
insurance experience. Mr. Hauenstem 
has traveled the states of Indiana, Micl 
igan and Ohio for the last twenty vears, 
and is thoroughly familiar with this ter 
ritory. He operates from Elkhart, Ind 


DEPUTY GANDERS CHOSEN 
Deputy most loyal grand ganders of 
the Blue Goose International for the 
southwest area include Robert R. Deen, 
San Antonio, for the South Texas and 
Alamo ponds, and T. McD. Almond, 
Dallas, for the Texas pond. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies... . . $ 418,558.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums........ .$1,551,825.41 
*U, S. Government Bonds.............. 1,883,086.31 a “i ye Hd RCSA ONAN E OMe RS we 268,429.10 
as eserve for all other Liabilities.......... 150,000. 
*All other Bonds and Stocks............. 3.573.768.03 sani , 00 
First Mortgage Loans.............-.+-- 271,830.00 : $1,970.254.51 
= c cain (Mat CAPITAL ................$1,000,000.00 
Net due from Insurance Companies (No a SURPLUS ............... 3,407,578.00 
ek  ) er ree 212,360.57 
PCE CCE CTU e EC TET TT 18,229.60 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS....... 1.407,578.00 
$6,377,832.51 $6,377,832.51 

















*Valuation on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $302,171.45 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


SUMNER BALLARD, President A. GEBERTH, Vice-President and Secretary 
F. KORTENBEUTEL, Vice-President and Secretary H. A. SIEMON, Vice-President and Secretary 


80 JOHN STREET New York, N. Y. 
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Human Interest Picture of Lloyd's in War 


I have been asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to write something about 
the marine insurance market in London 
in war time, especially with reference to 
what has been taking place in Lloyd’s 
suilding. 

Towards the end of August we were 
already making preparations. In fact, 
ever since the crisis of September, 1938, 
certain measures had been taken. So 
far as business was concerned, these 
were largely confined to the setting up 
of the Cargo “Pool” in which both 
Lloyd’s Underwriters and the marine 
companies reinsured all their cargo war 
risks for voyages to or from the United 
Kingdom and the government reinsured 
the “Pool” so far as King’s Enemy Risks 
were concerned. The premiums were 
adjusted so that the Pool retained a 
small proportion, representing war risks 
other than King’s Enemy Risks. These 
would be any war risks in hostilities 
to which the United Kingdom was not 
a party, such as the Sino-Japanese war, 
for instance. 

Lloyd’s Building Protection 


Apart from business, for months be- 
fore war broke out workmen had been 
strengthening Lloyd’s Building and the 
lower basement had _ been practically 
cleared of the files of papers, books and 
other records which were previously 
stored there. The lower basement had, 
in fact, been given over to be made into 
a perfect Air Raid shelter and when, 
towards the end of August, we had “Re- 
hearsals” we found a most elaborate 
layout. In fact, part of the shelter 
could, if necessary, be used as an emer- 
gency underwriting room and_ business 
could be conducted in the most severe 
bombardment. Of course, there are first 
aid posts, emergency telephones, emer- 
gency lighting, gas proof curtains and 
special anti-gas ventilation. Lloyd’s could 
carry on underground, if necessary, with 
a very minimum of disturbance of the 
normal business routine. The arrange- 
ments above ground are also admirable. 
There are fire fighting, first aid and gas 
decontamination squads and “Air Raid 
Wardens” to guide the occupants of the 
building in raids. Colored squares of 
paper with arrows point the way and 
everybody in the building knows the 
color he must follow. In Lloyd’s Build- 
ing, including the underwriting room 
and Royal Mail House, which is part of 
the whole premises, there are about 
4,000 people and rehearsals have proved 
that everybody can be safe in the shel- 
ter within less than ten minutes from 
the first warning. Probably in a real 
raid the upper building would be empty 
in five minutes, thanks to the excellent 
organization which has been tested by 
several rehearsals. : 


Friday, September 1, Momentous Day 


Friday, September 1, will be remem- 
bered by everybody who was at Lloyd’s 
on that day. War appeared inevitable, 
as indeed it was, and it was announced 
that Lloyd’s would be closed on Satur- 
day. Other notices issues included a 
preliminary to the closing of the War 
Risk “Pool” and the opening of the 
Government War Risk Insurance Office, 
and, then, late im the afternoon, the 
Joint War Risk Rating Committee of 
company and Lloyd’s underwriters ‘issued 
an announcement that on Monday, when 
Lloyd’s opened again, the current sched- 
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ule rates would be increased by 50%. 
This increase never actually functioned, 
for on Monday we were at war and an 
entirely new schedule was issued almost 
as soon as business commenced and since 
it was known that this schedule was in 
preparation, risks were placed at “Sched- 
ule Rates” and the actual rates were 
filled in as soon as they were known. 


Everyone Handled His Own Mail 
September 4 


Monday morning, September 4, had its 
lighter moments, however. Apparently, 
it had been rumored amongst the liv- 
eried staff that if war broke out Lloyd’s 
would be closed for three days and some 
waiters evidently took this to be an 
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order. Underwriters and brokers, arriv- 
ing early in the business day, found 
The Room in some disorder. There was 
no “Caller” and the letters had not been 
sorted and distributed while other ser- 
vices carried out by the liveried staff 
were also lacking. Everybody took it in 
good part, however, and leading lights 
in the market sorted letters and carried 
out other functions while the absentees 
were summoned to their posts by tele- 
grams and filtered in during the day, 
looking rather sheepish. Incidentally, 
during the previous fortnight the Policy 
Signing Office, which signs all Lloyd’s 
policies, had been evacuated to a safe 
place in the country and there had been 
instituted a shuttle service of motor cars 
carrying policies to be signed on the out- 
ward and signed policies on the inward 


journeys. 


During this period brokers had also 
reserved premises near the place to 
which the Policy Signing Office was sit- 
uated (it is in fact, at some film studios 
in beautiful country and the girls of the 
Signing Office are thrilled at the idea 
that perhaps Robert Taylor acted in the 
rooms where they work, dressed in the 
rooms where they tidy their hair, or 
swam in the pool on to which some 
of the larger rooms open). 


Exodus Starts 


When war broke out the exodus start- 
ed. Vans, lorries and private cars were 
loading desks, filing cabinets and all the 
impedimenta of business, and carting 
them down to the temporary offices 





which brokers had taken. Some of these 
are in old country houses, some in big 
new blocks of flats and one leading firm 
has taken a hotel, lock, stock and barrel, 
though it is to be feared that this does 
not apply to the wine and beer depart- 
ments. 


Government War Risk Insurance 


Office Opens 


I must get back to the city, however. 
The first day of war saw the opening 
of the Government War Risk Insurance 
Office in s6me empty rooms in Lloyd’s 
Building. From the moment the doors 
opened the office was thronged with 
brokers, eager to obtain details of the 
new scheme which, of course, replaced 
the Pool of which I have already written. 

It was soon discovered that applica- 
tion for Government insurance had to 
be made on a form which, after it had 
been passed through the office, became 
the certificate of insurance for the risk 
in question. The Government scale of 
rates was found to be substantially lower 
than that of the market, but since the 
Government Office then only insured 
voyages to and from the United King- 
dom, there remained the rest of world 
trade for the open market and every- 
body was more or less content. For the 
first week or two the Government Office 
was besieged from the moment of open- 
ing till four o’clock, when it closed. 
Practically every risk attaching to Open 
Covers previously placed with the “Pool” 
had to be placed as an individual risk 
with the Government Office and in ad- 
dition there was the day-to-day  busi- 
ness of specific insurances to be dealt 
with. 

Open Covers 


It soon became evident that the Gov- 
ernment Office would have to give “Open 
Covers” and machinery for doing this 
was quickly created. A committee com- 
posed of leading underwriters is acting 
as the committee of management and 
they have certainly carried out their du- 
ties admirably and have not spared either 
time or trouble to see that everything 
possible is being done to facilitate the 
transaction of business. There has been 
friction, of course, son the fact that 
the clerical staff of the Government Of- 
fice is composed of Civil Servants, has 
not helped matters for while they do 
their best, and there is no suggestion of 
either incompetence or incivility, their 
ways are not our ways, and business, 
which could be settled by a few brief 
words between an underwriter and a 
broker, takes quite an appreciable time 
when, in place of the underwriter there 
is a War Risks Office official. Then 
again civil servants have not the techi- 
cal equipment of the trained insurance 
man and I myself was present when, 
dealing with a question of transhipment, 
one of the War Risk Office clerks had 
to consult an Atlas to discover the rela- 
tive positions of Bergen and Tromso! 

However, things are working pretty 
smoothly now and with some give and 
take, business is being dealt with pretty 
quickly except when difficulties arise and 
sometimes matters which could be set- 
tled between two juniors in The Room 
have to be referred to the Committee of 
Management before agreement can be 
reached 

Casualty Notice Board 

To revert to Lloyd’s. Perhaps one of 
the most striking changes in The Room 
has been the screening of the Casualty 
Notice Board and the removal of the 


ime 


Loss Book to a place where only author- 
ized persons may see it. The reason for 
this is that we get reports of casualties 
and of the movements of ships which 
must not be allowed to reach enemy 
agents and in the last war we learned, 
in the early days, that news of this na- 
ture did sometimes leak out though I 
am sure that it was through heedlessness 
and was in no way purposeful. There 
are, of course, quite a lot of very young 
men who come into Lloyd’s and who may 
not appreciate the absolute necessity of 
complete silence on secrets of national 
importance, and it is far better that they 
should not have any opportunity of 
knowing of events which underwriters 
must know about, but which are better 
kept to that small circle to whom the 
information is essential. I am not re- 
ferring to losses through enemy action, 
for the Admiralty announces these with 
admirable promptitude and it is reassur- 
ing to know that bad news is not be- 
ing withheld from the general public. 


Companies’ Problems 


I have written largely about Lloyd’s 
but the companies have their own war 
time problems. These have been partly 
solved by “Evacution” and much of the 
clerical work of the marine companies is 
now being done many miles from Lon- 
don. So far as underwriting is con- 
cerned, one of the first war time devel- 
opments was the bringing of the whole 
company market into Lloyd’s Building. 
Readers who have visited Lloyd’s will 
remember that a number of the marine 
companies have their underwriting rooms 
on the first floor of the building and 
that others are grouped in offices in 
nearby streets. These companies domi- 
ciled outside Llovd’s Building have all 
moved inside and are being accommo- 
dated in the underwriting rooms of their 
competitors with offices in the buildin 
Then, for the first six or seven weeks 
of the war practically the whole of the 
company underwriting was carried out 
in two rooms. Two groups were formed, 
each operating from one underwriting 
room. The larger of these, moreover, 
was a “Pool” and some twenty-odd « com- 
panies in all, operated as one unit, the 
underwriters of the component compa- 
nies doing duty in relays, four or five 
at a time, and whatever risks each un- 
derwriter wrote were shared among all 
the companies in pre-agreed proportions 

The other group, of about a dozen 
companies, did not pool its business, but 
wrote in one underwriting room and was, 
in fact, almost a minor Lloyd’s in that 
there was a considerable part of the 
company market operating in one room. 
This latter organization still functions, 
but the Pool came to an end after about 
seven weeks of existence. It worked all 
right as an expedient, but difficulties 
arose which proved that the idea was 
not practicable as a permanent arrange- 
ment and now the companies in question 
are operating individually again, but the 
system of keeping the whole company 
market under the roof of Lloyd's Build- 
ing continues and it says much for the 
spirit of the market that keen competi- 
tors are working side bv side in the 
various first floor underwriting rooms, in 
some cases two or three companies from 
outside the building being the guests of 
one company with a room inside 

For the rest, business goes on very 
much as before. The big glass dome 
of The Room at Lloyd's has been 
darkened because of “black out” and 
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Adjusters Often Help in Curbing 
Contractors’ Exorbitant Estimates 


Contractors and mechanics who fur- 


nish property owners with exorbitant 
and fictitious estimates for fire losses 
have been an age-old problem for ad- 
justers. They not only give the prop- 
erty owner or claimant an exaggerated 
idea of the damage, but also lead him 
to believe that the adjuster is trying to 
pay less than the actual loss. These 
estimates do not benefit the claimant; 
they merely allow the contractor a larg- 


er profit. 


An example of this is recalled by an 
old-time Paterson local agent. It oc- 
curred about four decades ago at the 
time the Agricultural of Watertown, N. 
Y., had an adjuster named Lacey, who 
traveled most of the East. He had 


been a building contractor before taking 
up adjusting and was highly regarded 
by all who knew him. 

The loss in question was estimated by 


a local builder at $450. This builder 
did all the work for the assured, who 
was a large property owner and a val- 


DOREMUS ON COOPERATIVES 
Says If Movement fe Mot Checked In- 
surance Agents Here Will Be Paid 
on British Standard 


In an address to the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Little 
Rock December 5, Frederick W. Dore- 


mus, associate manager Western depart- 


ment, American Insurance Group, said 
concerning cooperatives: 

“A careful study of the growth and 
development of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement in the United States 
shows a tendency in the direction of 
creation of a new economic democracy 
We know that this plan does not square 
with the economic foundation upon 
which the business of this country has 
been built. Those who are engaged in 
the business of private enterprise for 
profit are to be eliminated in this vision- 
ary plan of revamping our economic 
structure, and nowhere in any of the 
literature that I have read is there any 
preparation for the support of those 
eliminated, other than to suggest that 


they become managers of 
enterprises 
“The hourly 
every industry 
paid in those countries 
ers’ cooperatives have 
est expansion. If we 
lesson from these 
draw the conc 
fort carried to its 
in anything but a | 
ing for the masses 
“To the effect upon our 
business if growth of cooperative 
checked, we must look 
our answer, where the 
insurance companies are permitted un- 
der one dlastae to write all classes 
insurance, including life, fire and 
ualty. We must review their company 
branch office system, together with its 
salaried or low commissioned solicitors 
and anticipate that this will be the re- 
sult if c — spreads in these 


United 5 


operative 


rate in 
far above that 
where consum- 
had their great- 
are to gather a 
facts, then we can 
n that cooperative ef- 
utmost cannot result 
wer standard of liv- 


wage nearly 


here is 
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1uS1 


anticipate 
the 
insurance is not 
to England for 


cas- 


ur respective 
liminate all unnecessary 
expense and waste motion, at the same 
time extending our facilities to the ut- 
most so that cooperative non-profit en- 
> cannot do a better job than the 
under which we have success- 
1 1 these years.” 


perated 

WILLIAM M. STEWART DIES 
William M. Stewart of Ottawa, part- 
ner in the agency firm of Stewart, Stew- 
art & Plant, died suddenly recently in 
his fitty-fourth year. He had been as- 
sociated with the insurance business in 
Ottawa since he was a young man. Nine 
years ago he entered into partnership 
the present firm 
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ued client of the agent. The builder 
had done some estimating for the com- 
panies as well as for property owners, 


but had been discarded by the companies 


when it was proved that he made low 
estimates for them and high ones for 
assureds. 

Visiting the scene of this loss, Mr. 
Lacey made an estimate of $285, but 


...and water in a sprinkler system is no excep- 
tion to this fundamental law—which accounts 
for our annual winter epidemics of needless 
fire and water losses in sprinklered properties 
due to freezing...losses which a few simple pre- 
cautions could so easily prevent. 

Frozen sprinkler tanks, leaks from bursting 
pipes, disastrous fires because sprinklers are 
shut off to prevent freezing—these are the chief 
dangers to contend with. And the best safe- 
guard against losses from these causes is A.D.T. 
Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 
Service, which automatically detects trouble 





agreed to make it $300 to guard against 
any item that might have been over- 
looked. When he submitted his esti- 
mate to the assured, the latter became 
angry, comparing it to the $450 esti- 
mate ‘he had received and stating that 
his man was honest, did all his work 
and that he would not have any other 
builder. 

After much argument, Mr. Lacey fi- 
nally induced the claimant to accept the 
$300, have some other builder of his 
own selection do the work, and prom- 


ised that, if the final cost exceeded the 
$300, he would send an additional draft 


upon receipt of a statement showing the 
amount due. 

The agent, naturally, was interested 
and kept a check as the repairs were 
made. When they were completed he 
called on the assured and asked for the 
additional bills. “There are none,” was 
the answer. “In fact, the work has cost 
a little less than the amount | received. 
I owe you a few dollars, and, most of 
all I am indebted to Mr. Lacey, who has 
proved that I have been overcharged by 
the builder I trusted for a number of 
years. Mr. Lacey knows his business 
and has done me a great favor.” 











occurs. 


conditions in time to correct them before seri- 
ous damage results. This service also makes 
the sprinkler an automatic fire alarm, auto- 
matically summoning the fire department the 
instant a sprinkler head opens or serious leak 


You can be of genuine service to your clients 
and prospects by calling their attention to the 
need for extra vigilance over sprinkler systems 
during cold weather. If you desire, we shall be 
glad to cooperate with you in arranging for 
A.D.T. Protection. Write for descriptive book- 
lets and further information. 


A.D.T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth - Avenue, New Fort, N.Y. 
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U. S. Branch of North British & 
Mercantile Nearly 75 Years Old 


The North British & Mercantile, U. S. 
manager of which is Cecil F. Shallcross, 
which is celebrating its 130th annivers- 
ary, has had a United States branch for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. An 
early director of the company here was 
Theodore Roosevelt, father of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and who was a 
leading attorney. He took so much in- 
terest in the branch that he was almost 
a daily visitor. Head of another famed 
American family on its board was John 
Jacob Astor who at his death was suc- 
ceeded on the board by William Waldorf 
Astor. The latter was succeeded by 
James A. Roosevelt of Roosevelt & Son, 
lawyers. At the present time Philip J. 
Roosevelt of New York is on the board. 
He is a grandson of James A. Roose- 
velt. Another early director was Jacob 
Wendell, a New York merchant who 
died leaving one of the city’s largest 
estates. 

Pictures of the men who constitute 
the present chief executive personnel of 
the U. S. branch of the North British 
& Mercantile and its associated compan- 
ies accompany this article. 


Ezra White First Manager 


The North British & Mercantile sent 
its foreign fire manager, George H. Bur- 
nett, over here in 1866, his assignment 
being to visit the large cities and out- 
lying sections, to interview many people 
and then make a recommendation as to 
whether to enter the country which had 
onlv so recently gone through the Civil 
War. He returned with an enthusiastic 
report and the company opened its 
United States branch in 1866 with Ezra 
White, “a gentleman of the old school,” 
a capable and experienced fire under- 
writer and senior member of the agency 
firm of Ezra White & Sons, as man- 
ager. He had been an insurance agent 
in New York for some years. The head- 
quarters were at 74 Wall Street, and Mr. 
White selected as his assistant his son 
and partner, Charles E. White, who was 
given the title of assistant manager. 

At the same time a number of impor- 
tant New Yorkers were selected as di- 
rectors “to look after the interests other 





S. T. Shotwell, Sec’y 
Automobile Dept. 


than the underwriting features of the 
new branch.” Charles H. Dabney of 
Dabney, Morgan & Co. was made chair- 
man of this board of directors. He con- 
tinued as chairman until 1871 when he 
retired from the firm of Dabney, Mor- 
gan & Co. because of ill health. This 
firm then became known as Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Co., which was J. P. Morgan’s 
company. The other directors included 
Solon Humphreys of E. D. Morgan & 
Co., David Dows of David Dows & Co. 
and Aymar Cater of Cater & Co. In 
all boards of New York companies at 
the time were a number of mierchants, 
merchants being outstanding citizens. 
Mr. Cater was a son of J. M. Cater, 


H. B. Standen. Sec'y 
Brokerage & Service 


chairman of the 
London board of 
directors of the N. 
B. & M. 

For a few months 
the company con- 
fined its U. S. op- 
erations to New 
York City business, 
but, following the 
appointment of 
Timothy C. Allyn, 
a well known fire 
insurance executive, 
as associate mana- 
ger in 1867 after 
the company had 
been entered eleven 
months, it gave 
commissions as 
agents to William 
D. Herrard & Co., 
Philadelphia, and 
Hovey & Fenno, 
Boston. For the 
better conduct of 
the business of the 
Boston agencies a 
subsidiary board of 
directors, consisting 
of two prominent 
merchants, was named in the Hub. 

In the company’s first year premiums 
of the U. S. branch were $175,519. The 





G. H. Duxbury 
Ass't U. S. Manager 


National Board of Fire Underwriters had 
been formed and the company joined 
that, as it did the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, organized in 1868. 





R. T. Stewart 
Sec’y, Middle Dept. 


The company moved up to 54 William 
Street. corner Pine, in the same year. 
It also entered the South, establishing 





R. L. Mouk, Sec’y 
Central Dept. 





Cc. E. Case 
Ass't U. S. Manager Ass't U. S. Manager 





New England Dept. 





W. L. Chambers 
Sec’y, Local Dept. 


an agency at New 
Orleans. There it 
also established a 
local board of di- 
rectors of four men, 
all being merchants. 

With the agency 
firm of Ezra White 
& Sons was a most 
able young man, 
Samuel P. Blagden. 
He became assist- 
ant manager of the 
branch and was 
placed in charge of 
New York City bus- 


iness. 
Some Big Fires 


It was not until 
1871 that the North 
British was to meet 
its first conflagra- 
tion. This was the 
great Chicago fire 
of October 9-10. 
Chicago lost $200,- 
000,000 in values 


CECIL F. SHALLCROSS and the company’s 
United States Manager 


own total loss was 
$2,300,000. In No- 
vember, 1872, came the Boston conflagra- 
tion, which destroyed 776 buildings, the 
ageregate loss of that fire being about 





J. L. Mylod 


$80,000,000, the fire raking through more 
than 65 acres of property. The North 
British & Mercantile’s loss was $792,333. 

One of the companies crippled as a 





L. H. Eckhardt, Ass’t 
Sec’y, Accounts Dept. 


result of the Chicago and Boston con- 
flagrations was the Republic Insurance 
Co. of New York, founded in 1862. That 





T. J. Southerland 
Sec’y, Southern Dept. 





G. L. Scott. General 
Adjuster, Loss Dept. 


was the first of a number of companies 
on this side to be reinsured by the 
North British. The Republic had on its 
books a large volume of dwelling busi- 
ness. Intermediary in this reinsurance 
was the N. B. & M.’s director, John 
Jacob Astor, who was also a director of 
the Republic. 

The Chicago and Boston fires caused 
upheavals in the municipal fire depart- 
ments. The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters staged a fight in Boston and 
the department there was thoroughly re- 
constructed and remodeled. The situa- 
tion in Chicago became so bad—poor 
building, inefficient fire department, in- 
suficient water supply—that in 1874 the 
companies, among them N. B. & M., 
withdrew from the city. That awakened 
the city officials from their lethargy, 
improvements were made and the com- 
panies resumed business there. 

The year 1877 was a bad year for fires. 
There was Galveston, the North British 
& Mercantile loss being $25,000. The 
next bad fire was in Boston, where the 
company had reinsured the Prescot In- 
surance Co. ; 

The year 1889 was a tough one for 
losses. July 6 was Seattle; August 4, 
Spokane; November 26, Lynn, Mass.; 
November 28, Boston, and there were an 
unusual number of smaller losses. None 
of the companies had a profitable year 
in 1889. 

The North British & Mercantile loss 
in the Baltimore conflagration of 1904 
was $859,000; in the San Francisco fire 
fcllowing the earthquake in 1906, about 
$4,000,000. In all fires the company 
maintained its quick loss-payment rep- 
utation. 

In 1870, with the growth of the num- 
ber of agencies in the Western field, 
1. H. Crampton, the company’s agent at 
Milwaukee, was made inspector for the 
Western states headquarters in Chicago 
which was growing as an insurance cen- 
ter. His duties were to visit the various 
agencies, inspect the business, make ad- 
justments and do general work in the 
interest of the company. He held this 
position for only a short time, returning 
to his Milwaukee agency and being suc- 


ceeded by J. P. Howlett. 





R. P. Stockham 


Financial Secretary 


The North British appointed Walter 
E. Lewis superintendent of the Western 
department and William B. Cornell was 
brought in to assist. Later, W. B. Cor- 
nell became full superintendent. 

Local Branch Offices Succeeded by 

Agencies 

The company opened a number of local 
branches in 1889 which included Port- 
land, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, Milwaukee, Chicago 
and Newark, the managers being former 
field men. In 1890 branch offices were 
opened in Brooklyn, Omaha, Indianapo 
lis and Kansas City. The various local 
branch offices throughout the country 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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MM 
were abolished in 1894 They were re 
placed by agenci Incidentally, betore 
the North British & Mercantile entered 


this country there was an agency in San 





Francisco which reported direct to the 
London offices It was Tillinghast Bros 
In 1870 the San Francisco agency was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the New 
York branch. It is imteresting to note 
that for some years following the Cali 

in 

t. M. Patterson, 4 
fornia discovery of gold all monetary 
transactions in insurance on the Coast 
were in gold, which made minor ex 
change complications in New York tor 
some year The company eventually 
opened a Pacific Coast department witl 

R. H. Magill in charge 
The tornado which hit Louisville in 
1889 followed by a serious fire proved 


important in its since it gave 
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Following the retirement of Charles 
ki. White as assistant manager in 1887 
\ssociate Manager Blagden was made a 
full manager and Deputy Manager Dud- 
assistant manager. Man- 
med in 1894 and Henry 
succeeded him. On January 
Richards succeeded Henry 

manager of the United 


ley was made 
aner Blagden resip 
| Bowers 

1, 1900, E.G 
| Bowers as 
States branch 





R. D. McMillan, Sec’y 
roved Risks Dept 





Cecil I 
manager of the 


Shallcross was appointed U. S. 
North British in April, 
919. His insurance which in- 
cluded service for years in England and 
in the Far East, began in Liverpool in 
isOl. He to this country in 1900. 
\s of June 30, 1939, the financial re 
he United States branch of 
sritish & Mercantile, 
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W. R. Haviland 


a stimulus to tornado insurances Che 
charter of the rth British & Mercan 
tile was amended to pernut it to engage 
in that class of business. In later years, 
with the growtl tr I called “side 
lines,” arrangements were made for the 
charter to take care ot those new pro 
tective coverages 


Fire Policy Issued After 
Insured’s Death Valid 





A fire policy in the name of the owner 
of a property was placed after the 
owner’s death by a policy in another 
company At the time of its issue this 
company’s representatives did not know 
of the owner’s death and it was issued tn 
his name \ fire dama ed the property 
In an actior n the policy the defens« 
was that tl vas valid ince 

n the n it tl t € r the fire 
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its affiliates, are as follows: As 
surplus to policyholders, 
Liabilities were $7,719,114. On 
June 30, 1939, market quo 
tations for all bonds and stocks owned 
the total admitted assets would be in- 
creased to $16,105,546 and surplus to pol- 
icvholders to $8,386,432 


sive Ol 


eets, $15,093,150; 


$7,374,000 
the basis of 





not place the company at a disadvantage, 
because the company was dealing with 
the real parties who had an insurable 
interest in the property and the parties 


definitely agreed upon the amount of 
the policy, the premium, and the prem- 
ises to be covered. The policy was 


issued and delivered and the premium 
paid and retained by the company.” 

cancellation was 
it was addressed 


\ written notice of 
held imperative because 
to the deceased owner, so that the com- 
pany, by its own action, prevented the 
receipt of the notice by the insured’s 


INTEREST CHARGE DISCUSSED 
Che Insurance \ssociation 
had for its dis- 


order of Insurance 


Accountants 


tt Los Angeles met and 


topic the 


cussion 


Commissioner Caminetti, relative to 


charging interest on premiums unpaid 
after sixty days from the last day of 
the month in which the policy was 
written. 
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‘ete System Clause Held Not 
To Determine Extent of Coverage 


Located at one address in Los Angeles 
were three composition roof, frame, iron- 
clad them equipped 
with an sprinkler 


buildings, two of 


automatic system, 
while the third was not. All three build- 
ings were covered by a fire policy which 
recited that as it was written at a re- 
duced rate based on the protection of 
the premises by an automatic sprinkler 
system due diligence should be used by 
the insured to maintian the sprinkler sys- 
tem and water supply therefor in com- 
plete working order and that no change 
should be made therein without the in- 
surer’s consent in writing. The policy 
also covered the stock and equipment in 
the buildings. All three buildings were 
used by insured in the business of manu- 
facturing furniture. 

Fire destroyed lumber stored in the 
building that was not equipped with an 
automatic sprinkler system and also in 
one of the buildings that was equipped 
with such system. The insurer paid the 
the property in the sprinkler 
equipped system but declined liability as 
to the property destroyed in the non- 
sprinkler equipped building. The Cali- 


loss of 


Land War Risk 


(Continued fro 


ship of practically all of the 
fire companies 
States. 

In addition 
this article, 
simple 


capital stock 
through the United 


to the perils described in 
it assumes jurisdiction over 
explosion, riot and civil commo- 
tion, aircraft and motor vehicles prope 
erty damage and earthquake insurance 
(except earthquake insurance in the Pa- 
cific Coast territory). Its principal fune- 
tion is to continually study, through 
proper committees of experts, ways and 
means of providing proper and up to date 
insurance policies, forms and endorse- 
ments for the different types of perils 
referred to above, to advise on rates 
where permission has been granted the 
fire boards to include perils under the 
fire contract which comes under the jur- 
isdiction of the Explosion Conference, 
and also to function as the proper or- 
ganization through which member com- 
panies report their experience for the 
purpose of classification of risks. 

The office of this organization is lo- 
cated in the National Board of Fire Un- 
anaeaans Building at &5 John Street, 





fornia District Court of Appeal, Sand- 
berg v. Dubuque Fire & Marine, 90 P. 
2d 586, in an action on the policy, held 
that the trial court properly rendered 
judgment for the insured, and that the 
policy extended coverage to the contents 
of the non-sprinkler equipped building. 

If the policy was ambiguous, the court 
said, it would be construed most strong- 
ly against the insurer. “A clause in a 
fire insurance policy reciting a special 
premium rate for the insurance because 
of the installation of a sprinkler system 
and requiring its maintenance, which 
does not purport to be a limitation of 
the coverage of the policy, is not de- 
terminative of the extent of coverage 
afforded by the contract.” 

Applying these rules to this case the 
court said it was immaterial whether 
the building in which the property was 
located was equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system or not, in view of the 
fact that two buildings located on said 
property were so equipped at the time 
the insurance was issued and the sprink- 
ler system had been maintained in the 
same condition from the time of issuance 
of the policy to the date of the fire. 


Cover in U. S. 


m Page 65) 


New York ‘a and is under the super- 
vision of W. Roembke as manager. 

Sefore ane this article, just a word 
of caution about the use of the specific 
term “sabotage” when discussing vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief. A careful 
study of the various de finitions of this 
particular word makes it inadvisable to 
refer to sabotage as any part of the 
insurance coverage provided, for you will 
not find it mentioned whatsoever in the 
endorsements or policies. 

The courts have generally construed 
“sabotage” to go materially beyond the 
scope of physical damage or destruction 
of property, such as, for example, sitting 
idle at machines, willful obstruction and 
interference with normal processes of in- 
dustry, waste of materials, mislaying 
tools, or any number of petty devices for 
delaying or hindering production. It is 
the intention of the underwriters to only 
cover physical injury or destruction of 
property and it was, therefore, believed 
that the term “vandalism and malicious 
mischief” was a proper and complete de- 
scription of the indemnity provided 
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Present Day 


By J. Brooks B. Parker 


Parker & Co., Philadelphia 


The question frequently is asked what 
effect the war has had on aviation in- 
surance, what problems it has created, 
and how they are being met. 

Aviation insurance has, of necessity, 
been keeping pace with the tremendous 
growth of aviation itself. Even before 
ine war higher valued ships with greater 
passenger capacity, operating on faster 
schedules, all brought their problems 
which the underwriters were meeting 1n 
an intelligent and constructive manner. 
Scheduled transoceanic flights have been 
inade over the Pacific tor several years, 
but owing to kLuropean hostilities the 
spotlight has been focused recently upon 
transatlantic flights by Pan American 
Airways, which have only been operat- 
ing on a regular passenger schedule dur- 
ing the past year. In addition to these, 
there have been experimental flights by 
American Export Airlines. 

Careful Inspection of New Planes 


Although the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, by its careful licensing pro- 
visions, has somewhat simplified the 
problem of the underwriters insotar as 
airworthiness of equipment is con- 
cerned, they still have their own men 
make inspections of new types of air- 
craft in order that they may properly 
evaluate the risk from an underwriting 
point of view. 

The formation several years ago of 
the Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, which is an association of airlines, 
has brought about cooperation in con- 
nection with the wise safety regulations 
made effective by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. It has also eliminated the 
competitive speeds at which transconti- 
nental airlines previously operated, and 
in general has made for an all around 
higher degree of safety. Because of 
these facts, the underwriters have en- 
joyed a better experience as respects air- 
line operations and the airlines, in turn, 
have profited by reductions in rates. 

As larger aircraft have been built, 
substantial financing has been required 
which has been provided through banks 
on the basis of equipments loans, which, 
in turn, because of the high value of 
the new equipment, has required the 
most complete form of hull insurance. 
This situation has given the underwrit- 
ers a much larger premium income on 
this type of insurance and should in 
time break the vicious circle which has 
existed in the past, where because the 
rates were high few people carried crash 
insurance and because few people car- 
ried crash insurance the rates were 
high, 

Private flying has, of course, increased 
enormously and more and more private 
planes are being financed. One of the 
largest manufacturers of light planes es- 
timated that 85% of his sales were placed 
under finance plans. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority pilot training problem 
iavelinng 11,000 new civilian pilots dur- 
ing the 1939-1940 school year, has pro- 
vided an additional impetus to ‘the manu- 
facturing of light planes and when these 
11,000 pilots have been graduated by 
next Spring, it is obvious that a still 
further demand will be made upon the 
manufacturers of this type of equip- 
ment. 

At the moment practically all com- 
panies with a product approved for 
either civil or military aircraft use are 
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operating to capacity, and many manu- 
facturers are subcontracting large 
amounts of their business. 
Problems for Underwriters 

All of these factors have brought with 
them new problems for the aircraft in- 
surance underwriter. The large values 
of modern aircraft (for many of these 
cost in excess of $500,000 and are up- 
ward of 80,000 pounds in weight) re- 
quire the use of all insurance markets, 
both in this country and abroad. For- 
eign underwriters as a general rule fol- 
low the lead of American underwriters 
on American aircraft, and American un- 
derwriters similarly follow the lead of 
foreign underwriters on foreign aircraft. 


The increasing activity in transoceanic 
operations also brings its problems. As 
respects hull insurance the underwriters 
must attempt to establish a fair rate 
differential between new _ operations 
over unfamiliar routes, and existing op- 
erations of like distance over known 
routes. This brings up the question of 
aircraft whose characteristics are known 
and aircraft whose characteristics have 
still to be-proven on long over-water 
runs. 

There is likewise the necessity of tak- 
ing into consideration operation into 
ports where wind and water conditions 
for aircraft are a matter of record, and 
where the safety features relating to 
fueling, etc., have been tried and tested 
as against where these factors are still 
relatively unknown. Rates for trans- 
oceanic operations are bound to reduce 
when the unknowns become knowns, and 
when the spread of risk becomes greater 
and the accumulated premium with good 
experience makes rate reductions 
possible. 

Liability insurance, too, has its prob- 
lems when transoceanic operations are 
considered; for instance, there is, to 
name but one point, the evaluation of 
the various international conventions re- 
lating to air law and their application 
to insurance. 


Collective Buying of Insurance 

With respect to strictly domestic avia- 
tion insurance, we are now being faced 
with the question of collective buying. 
Organizations have been created which 
may control the placing of insurance for 
large groups of aircraft, which because 
of particular plans relating to the safety 
of operation, may merit special treat- 
ment as to rate and not alone for that 
reason, but because of the spread of 
risk that will be furnished the under- 
writers on that particular class of air- 
craft. New group rates have already 





with Messrs. Chubb & Son. 


Parker an Aviation Insurance Authority 


J. Brooks B. Parker is the head of Parker & Co., brokers in aviation 
and general insurance, with offices in Philadelphia and New York. A 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in 1911, Mr. Parker was one 
of the original founders of the Aero Club of that university in 1908. His 
early training was in marine insurance, his first 


From 1914 to 1916 he was Assistant Director of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department at Washington, when this department was 
handling only marine war risk insurance. 
Assistant Secretary General of the Pan American Financial Conference of 
the Treasury Department, was Assistant Secretary of the American Dele- 
gation to the International High Commission on Uniformity of Laws 


connection having been 


During those years he was 








Conference at Buenos Aires, and held the same position under the State 
Department with the American-Mexican Joint Commission on Arbitration. 

During the World War he served as a pilot in the Air Service and 
now does practically all his distance traveling by air, having made three 
crossings of the Atlantic in this manner; one by the ill fated Zeppelin 
“Hindenburg” and during this last Summer by the Pan-American Clipper, 
over both the northern and southern routes 

For over twenty years he has been a leader in the aviation insurance 
field, having originated many forms and methods of writing aviation in- 
surance, and during the 1920's carried on an intensive educational cam- 
paign amongst marine insurance companies in order to increase the avia- 
tion insurance market, which has now reached considerable proportions. 
His office has arranged insurance for many of the leading aviation trans- 
port and manufacturing companies. 

Last year Mr. Parker was named by the State Department as tech- 
nical adviser to the United States delegation to the Fourth International 
Conference on Air Law at Brussels. Following the conference, while on 
a flight from Brussels by way of Germany to Italy, he learned of the 
conference at Munich and arranged his trip so that he was in Munich that 
historic day in September, 1938. 








Aviation Insurance 


And Its Problems 


been established for use in connection 
with the training program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, which requires 
accident insurance for the students and 
liability insurance for all parties con- 
cerned. 

The insuring of financed aircraft is a 
subject which alone merits much thought 
and consideration. Should there be sin- 
gle or double interest, or both? Which 
is the best for the banks and finance 
companies? Which is best for the air- 
craft owner? Actually neither can be 
considered separately for if all the ad- 
vantages are to either one, the business 
will not prosper. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that there is opening before us a 
large field because we have only to con- 
sider the sale of automobiles to realize 
how reasonable and adequately protected 
financing can promote the sale of a 
product which the public wishes to buy. 


Liability Coverage on Big Craft 


Liability insurance on both domestic 
and foreign operations is becoming a 
more and more serious problem to the 
underwriters on account of the increas- 
ing size of the aircraft, and the conse- 
quently larger number of individuals 
subject to an accident at any one time. 
However, in this respect the aircraft 
operators have been establishing the 
most amazing records of safety. For 
seven months transport airplanes have 
flown back and forth over all parts of 
the United States for a total of over 
500,000,000 passenger miles, carrying dur- 
ing that time a total of over 1,250,000 
passengers, with no accident involving 
either death or injury. 

In addition to passengers, the airlines 
have increased their air express business 
enormously. Eastern Air Lines, for ex- 
ample, reports that their air express has 
increased 35% during the first nine 
months of this year over the corre- 
sponding period last year. More and 
more shipments of valuable articles are 
being transported quickly and safely in 
our domestic and foreign operations. 

Trip accident insurance is issued at 
prices comparable to those charged over 
railroads of this country; consequently 
one of the factors which might have 
discouraged air travel has been removed 
and more and more executives are flving 
in order that they may reduce the time 
spent away from their home offices by 
as much as 50% and 75%. 


Test Flying and Delivery 


Manufacturers’ policies covering the 
test flying and delivery of new aircraft 
has always been an important phase of 
aviation insurance and is today assum- 
ing even greater importance on account 
of the markedly increased activities of 
the manufacturer. Unfortunately it is 
a phase of aviation insurance that has 
not been particularly profitable to the 
underwriters, principally because air- 
craft are getting larger and larger with 
more and more value involved, and mort 
and more danger of losing accumulated 
premiums by just one mistake of manu 
facturing or piloting. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that aircraft insurance has its complexi- 
ties without the disturbing influence of 
war. The underwriters have been get- 
ting increased premiums with consider 
able improvement in some of their ex 
perience, but with decidedly adverse ex- 
perience in other fields. This is as it 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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AMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS, creator of those idols of 
American youth—“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry 
Finn,” was born in a small, single storied frame house in the 

little town of Florida, Missouri, on November 30th, 1835. 
When Sam was about four the family moved to Hannibal, 
Missouri, on the Mississippi river. At nine he started out to 
see the world by stowing away on a steamboat bound for 
New Orleans. This expedition was “nipped in the bud” with 
Sam discovered and sent home post-haste from the next 
landing. Later he was apprenticed to a printer, receiving as 
wages his lodging and his employer's cast off old clothing. 
But the call of the mighty river sweeping endlessly by 
his very front yard was too strong for him. His next years 
were spent in the steamboat pilot houses learning the in- 
tricacies of “Old Man River’s’’ ever shifting channel. As 
master of his trade he became a full fledged river pilot. 
At the age of twenty-six 

Sam went west to make his 

fortune in the silver mines of Hp, HOM 
Nevada; but instead, drifted 
into the editorship of the 
“Virginia City Enterprise.” 
i 
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Six years later he went to Europe, recounting his adventures 
in the two volumes of “Innocents Abroad,” which established 
him as a humorist with a magnificent literary style. After his 
literary success was assured he married and settled in a 
beautiful home in Hartford, Conn., pictured above. Library, 
billiard room, and lovely gardens all contributed their share 
to the hospitality enjoyed by his many visitors. An engraved 
brass plate informed the guests that “The true ornament of 
a home is the friends that frequent it.” 

Some years later after many travels and the publication 
of his many famous volumes he moved to a home near 
Redding, Conn., called “Stormfield.” 

The Guest Book opened with his own signature and the 
names of many other famous personages are found inits pages. 
When burglars, who had broken into the premises, were cap- 
tured, their names, too, were ceremoniously entered in the 

Guest Book, with their address 


as “The State Penitentiary.” 
* * « 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, 

is America’s leading insurance protector 

of American Homes and the Homes of 


American Industry 
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N. Y. World’s Fair Insurance Review 


By Harold Hyer 


Director of Insurance for the Fair 


We spent a million in premiums, more 
or less, fully to insure the New York 
World's Fair and the Fair’s 
responsibility to its guests and employes, 
and | feel that the insurance functioned 
and in 
Law 


property 


accord 
and 


economically 
State’s 


ethically, 
with the 
Code. 

To Louis H. Pink, New York Insur- 
Superintendent, and Deputy Ed- 
ward McLoughlin and J. J. Magrath, 
formerly of the Department, we are in- 
debted for the cooperation which has 
made much of our conservative program 
possible. 


Insurance 


ance 


Advisory Committee rc 

To our advisory committee, consisting 
of Harold V. Smith, presrlent of the 
Home, chairman; Harold W arner, United 
States manager of the Royal; James }. 
Hoey, Hoey, Ellison & Frost, leading 
agents; Hendon C chubb of Chubb & Son; 
John McGinley, vice-president of the 
Travelers ; Vincent Cullen, president Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, and Lyman 
Thayer of Brown, Cresvy & Co., cer- 
tainly a representative group of insur- 
ance in all branches, we here tender our 
thanks for insuring adequate insurance 
of the Fair. 

And for our brokers, Lawrence Ken- 
nedy, Marsh & McLennan; Henry W. 
Lowe, Johnson & Higgins; Lyman 
Thayer, Brown, Crosby & Co.; William 
Schiff, Schiff, Terhune & Co, and 
James Brennan, Rollins Burdick & Hun- 
ter, is here recorded the official grati- 
tude of New York World’s Fair 1939, 
Inc., for their unremitting and capable 
service in their respective fiélds, a serv- 
ice rendered under the many trying cir- 
cumstances which so loosely knit a giant 
of unusual insurability has aroused. 

We have conferred with and have en- 
gaged the aid of our advisory council of 
other leading brokers and the Queens 


County Agents Association. Through 
Davis, Dorland & Co.’s Messrs. Julian 


Lucas and Ralph E. Morrell we have 
been served loyally and competently by 
the Public Projects Brokers Association. 

All have contributed, as called, and, to 
the extent we have asked, unselfishly of 
their time and experience. It is these 
largely gratuitous contributions which 
guarantee the insurance business its im- 
portant industrial and social niche in the 
scheme of things. We sincerely thank 
you all. ; 


Casualty Insurance 


As all participants, exhibitors and con- 
cessionnaires had to protect us under 
jointly issued policies, our coverages were 
excess. The comprehensive policy is- 
sued by the Travelers Insurance Co. to 
include public liability, property damage, 
professional, products, contingent, con- 
tractual, false arrest and employers’ 
workman compensation, liabilities of the 
Fair only, runs to the end of our cor- 
porate entity and operations and for six 
months beyond final closing. It has 
functioned splendidly. 

Housed with the insurance department 
at our Administration Building the Trav- 
elers maintained a crew of safety engi- 
neers under the direct supervision of 
Benjamin Self. From inception of risk, 
from the beginning of construction, this 
experienced group has cooperated so 
that our engineering staff has been able 
to guard against and eliminate in most 
instances the accident exposures includ- 
ed in original plans. 

Our compensation accident frequency 
compiled for the period from inception 
to September 30, 1939, covering many 


extra hazardous occupations is 644% 
one million working hours. This is 
miraculous. Fate and luck are appro- 
priately credited; but our safety con- 
sciousness and the able administrations 
of fair staff received praise also, in- 
duced in part by constant and competent 
advice from Mr. Self and his safety 
engineers crew. 

I cannot at this time compute our pub- 
lic liability experience. Measured by re- 
serves to date the combined claims re- 
corded under Travelers’ plan (other than 
compensation) indicate a loss experience 
of 2244% to tariff premium. This also 
reflects the care and study jointly de- 
voted by Travelers and fair staff to 
safety factors. The Travelers claim di- 
vision was under the direct personal 
supervision of Stewart Brewster, mana- 
ger Brooklyn division. It was housed 
with the insurance department for con- 
stant cooperation and twenty-four hour 
service, coordinating with our medical 
units under direction of Dr. Peter J. 
Hoguet. Not one complaint was re- 
ceived of the company’s claim service. 
Material savings were accrued from this 
efficiency. The contract was conceived 
with Marsh & McLennan, with sanction 
of Superintendent Pink. Thanks on the 
part of the fair to Marsh & McLennan, 
Travelers, and special committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Hoey, Mr. McGinley and 
Mr. Kennedy. 


Fire Insurance 


There were many interesting factors 


and problems, too, in the fire insurance 
end of World’s Fair coverage. 

An orthodox I.U.B. reporting Fire and 
Supplemental Cover automatically ab- 
sorbed our daily augmenting risk from 
October 1, 1937, to approximately $15,- 
000,000 as of April 30, 1939. 

We had a frame storehouse in which 
was temporarily located such unique ar- 
ticles as a cornerstone, just consecrated 
by appropriate dignitaries in the foreign 
area, and a number of drawings—those 
selected in each of the states for a 
nation-wide school contest, a poster to 
be accepted for a grand prize. Like 
the $400 mule which always wandered 
on to the Southern Railway right of way 
at train time our storehouse burned 
when worth, with contents, about $50,000. 

That made our loss ratio look about 
50% in April, 1939, which was not a good 
contribution to moderate rates for the 
operating period. But our brokers, co- 
operatively with a considerate fire in- 
surance fraternity have seen us through 
to date, and to a much happier 20% 
experience. 

The fire insurance business is familiar 
with the depreciating or diminishing 
form of coverages issued by the Subur- 
ban Fire Insurance Exchange for in- 
surance of Participant and Fair Build- 
ings. And, now, at the end of our 
operating 1939 period the same general 
pattern is available for the interim and 
second, or 1940, operations term. All 
can insure up to replacement cost to 
May, 1940, and then a daily diminishing 
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total to October 31, 1950. Or, can in- 
sure for any lesser amount down to 50% 
of cost, to remain static and fully col- 
lectible to second period opening; then 
a daily diminution to closing, with a 
pre-agreed acceptance of the insured to- 
tal as full compliance with coinsurance 
clauses. 


World’s Fair Fire Insurance Sub- 
Committee 


It is fitting that William J. 
general manager New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Board, and W. H. Geyer, 
manager of its suburban division, and 
A. L. Polley, R. T. Stewart, A. A. Nel- 
son and A. L. Ross, members of the sub- 
committee which was named by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the rating board, 
should receive recognition for their study 
and solution of our fire form problem, 


Ward, 


as well as A. E. Gilbert, former sub- 
committee chairman. Members of the 
executive committee not on the sub- 
committee are H. V. Smith, Harold 
Warner, C. F. Shallcross, William F. 
Dooley, R. T. Sweeney, Herman Ambos 


and I. S. Bingham. Problems were in- 
numerable as one can realize when the 
effort is to please the public, the broker, 
the underwriters. 

Another committee was that of fire 
company officials who automatically as- 
sumed supervision of neg ge bs Fair fire 
pool insuranée. William F. Dooley, Con- 
tinental; W. J. Reynolds, Corroon & 
Reynolds; Mortimer E. Sprague, Home; 


A. R. Phillips, Great American, and R. 
T. Stewart, North British (the com- 
mittee members) burned the midnight 


oil, buffeting the hundred companies on 
the one hand, our brokers, other brokers 
and assureds on the other. 


Fire Insurance Loss Record 


I feel it should be said here that New 
York City’s fire department took over 
our apparatus with Fair’s opening and 
will continue as a battalion until final 
closing. And that the splendid effi- 
ciency they have demonstrated is re- 
sponsible and is here receiving credit 
for having held 300 fire alarms to a 
total property damage of not exceeding 
$25,000. Operating in an area housing 


from 100,000 to 500,000 sightseers is an 
achievement in itself. 

To estimate the total values at risk 
on the Fair site is mostly guess. To 


determine the total fire insurance car- 
ried is impossible. Our cover approxi- 
mated fifteen millions. General Motors, 
France, Ford, Russia, The Eastern Rail- 
roads, The British Empire, Firestone 
and Goodrich, Italy, Consolidated Edison, 
Belgium, American Tel. & Tel. and oth- 
ers have invoked millions of risk. It is 
possible, if Fine Arts and Jewelry are 
included, that the $150,000,000 of pre- 
vious estimations is conservative. 

I repeat an estimate I have heard that 
the total ratio to total fire pre- 
mium to date is probably less than one- 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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64 Years An Insurance Producer 


Joseph E. Crawford of Mount Vernon, N. Y., an Active 
Agent Today Despite His 79 Years; Reviews 
Practices of Earlier Days 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Listening carefully and thoughtfully to 
what was being said at the group con- 
ferences and general business sessions 
of the recent annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
in Boston was Joseph E. Crawford of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., an agent who has 
been selling fire insurance since 1876 and 
still believes there is much for him to 
learn about up-to-date coverages and 
selling methods. Sixty-three years a 
producer, active and healthy and with 
no intention of retiring, he holds the 
view that an agent never reaches the 
point where his knowledge of insurance 
is sufficient for the remainder of his 
days. 

In recent years he has attended also 
annual conventions of the National As- 
sociation at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
and in May of this year was present for 
the seventh successive time at the annual 
gathering of the New York State Asso- 
ciation. With Mr. Crawford at nearly 
all these conventions is his son, Joseph 
K. Crawford, partner with him in the 
agency. Both are quiet and unassuming, 
taking little part in internal affairs of 
the state association, but both regard 
membership in such an organization as 
valuable and conventions as fruitful in 
new ideas on production and insurance 
service. 

The elder Mr. Crawford is a well trav- 
eled man, having visited most sections 
of this country, Eurone and four years 
ago he made a leisurely journev around 
the world. The picture on this page 
shows Mr. Crawford with a group of 
Malayan children in Singapore. 


Entered Insurance in 1876 


Born in Brooklyn in 1860, Mr. Craw- 
ford entered insurance on January 5, 
1876. when he was fifteen years old, with 
Rarker Brothers, agents and brokers, at 
209 Montague Street, Brooklyn. In those 
days licenses to sell insurance were not 
required and assureds could obtain the 
commission on their own business if 
they dealt direct with the companies. 
Rates on many residences, Mr. Craw- 
ford recalls, in those days of competi- 
tive rating, were as low as eight cents, 
desnite fire nrotection inferior to pres- 
ent-day standards. 

The following vear voung Mr. Craw- 
ford went to White Plains, N. Y.. to 
associate himself with the agency of his 
father, Samuel Crawford. This agency. 
E. Crawford & Sons. had been conducted 
by his grandfather, Elisha Crawford, and 
had been in existence since 1829. The 
Crawford family was well known in 
Westchester County and closely connect- 
ed with the Westchester Fire Insurance 
Co., which the agency has represented 
continnously for more than sixty vears. 
The Westchester, was also in the Barker 
Brothers office in Brooklyn. 

On March 1. 1878, the agency moved 
from White Plains to Mount Vernon 





Joseph E. Crawford with a group of 
Malayan children at Singapore in Asia. 


where it has since been located. In 
1883 Joseph E. Crawford left the agency 
to join the London & Lancashire as 
assistant special agent in New York 
State and Pennsylvania. Meanwhile he 
had studied engineering and surveying 
and one of his tasks in the field was to 
make fire insurance maps of various 
towns. His results in this direction 
gained favorable recognition with the 
Sanborn Map Co. and in 1885 he affili- 
ated with that organization, traveling on 
map work from Maine to Georgia on 
the Atlantic Coast and as far West as 
Indiana. For five years he was engaged 
in this activity. 
Seven Companies in Agency 

Mr. Crawford re-entered the local 

agency field in 1890 when he opened 
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an agency in Yonkers, returning to 
Mount Vernon eighteen months later. 
On the side he continued to work some 
for the Sanborn Map Co. in nearby 
states, but his principal interest was in 
the agency. Today the Crawford Insur- 
ance Agency, with offices at 11 West 


‘Prospect Ave., represents five fire and 


two casualty companies. These include 
the Westchester, Royal, Continental, 
Aetna (Fire), National Fire, Royal In- 
demnity and Standard Accident. The 
Royal has been represented more than 
forty-five years, the Continental over 
thirty-five years and the Royal Indem- 
nity since the company began underwrit- 
ing in 1911. 

In the agency’s early day Mount Ver- 
non had a population of only 3,000 with 
one policeman, who lacked a uniform. 
Today the city numbers about 71,000 
persons and the police force totals 135 
members. 

Policies sixty years ago were, of 
course, all filled out by hand, with the 
essential items underscored in red ink. 
Mr. Crawford told The Eastern Under- 
writer that at the home office the com- 
panies sought eagerly for specialists in 
penmanship and many policies were 
written in beautiful Spencerian style, an 
art which has entirely disappeared since 
typewriters came into general usage. 

Fire insurance rating was not the 
science then it is today. Agents quoted 
their own rates following inspection of 
the premises to be insured and consul- 
tation with the prospects. These quota- 
tions were forwarded to the company 
home offices for acceptance. If any 
were rejected as being too low the agent 
then tried shonping with New York bro- 
kers in an effort to hold the business. 
Dwelling house rates then averaged 75 
cents for three years. Later they went 
as low as 30 cents and today are 40 
cents. On mercantile risks about 1% a 
year was charged; today the average 
rate is somewhat lower, Mr. Crawford 
Savs. 


Coverage Facilities Limited 


Before the turn of the centurv cover- 
age available to property owners was 
far more limited than now. The only 
lines companies accepted were fire, ocean 
and inland waterwavs marine, plate glass, 
accident and life. There was no health, 
inland marine as we know it today, or 
any of the numerous miscellaneous fire 
company lines. Fire protection in Mount 
Vernon sixty years ago consisted of 
hand operated ensines and no municipal 
water supply. When fire occurred the 
water used came from wells and nearby 
streams. Even up to twenty years ago 
there was considerable unnrotected busi- 
ness written, whereas at present regular 
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Honored by the Royal 


Just a few days ago the Royal In- 
surance Co. presented to Joseph E. 
Crawford and his son, Joseph K. 
Crawford, a Seth Thomas clock with 
Westminster chime, to celebrate the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the agen- 
cy’s representation of the company. 
Attached to the clock is a bronze 
plate reading as follows: 

“Presented to Crawford Insurance 
Agency by Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 
in recognition and appreciation of 
long and loyal representation, 1894- | 
1939.” 


| 











water supply has been extended through- 
out most of the county. 

Changes have come with the passing 
years also in loss adjustment methods. 
Years ago companies nearly always sent 
an adjuster or special agent to handle 
every claim whereas now most agents 
are allowed to settle the very small 
claims, thus reducing the cost of ad- 
justments. 

To most persons working or residing 
in New York, Brooklyn Bridge is an old 
landmark which appears to be serving 
its last years of usefulness. Mr. Craw- 
ford, when he worked in Brooklyn, made 
daily crossings of the East River to the 
insurance district in Manhattan and 
one day witnessed the first wires of that 
bridge being carried across the river. 
Not long afterwards he happened to 
see the first man to make a crossing on 
the Brooklyn Bridge. He was one of 
the engineers riding in an improvised 
conveyance. To mark this notable event 
boats in the river tooted their whistles 
vigorously and newspapers played up the 
story. 


Climbed Statue of Liberty in Paris 


Mr. Crawford claims also to have been 
one of the first Americans to climb the 
Statue of Liberty. He journeyed to 
Europe in 1884 and while in Paris in 
July visited the iron works where this 
famous statue was being finished. There 
he had an opportunity to test the long 
circular stairs which lead to the top. 
The statue was not brought to this 
country until 1886. 

In the Fall of 1935 Mr. Crawford de- 
cided not upon retirement from insur- 
ance—he was then nearly 75—but upon 
a vacation of several months. He en- 
gaged passage upon one of those freight 
steamers which carry a maximum of 
twelve passengers and went around the 
world, visiting ports in China, Japan, 
the Philippines, India. Africa. At everv 
stop he visited local fire denartments 
and insurance offices and in Singapore 
made the acquaintance of B. C. J. Buck- 
eridge, chief of the Geyling sub-station 
of the fire department. A few weeks 
ago Mr. Buckeridge was in New York 
on his honeymoon and together thev 
spent two days inspecting the New York 
Fire Department, meeting Chief McFEI- 
ligott and other leaders. 

The vessel Mr. Crawford was aboard 
was scheduled to return to the United 
States by way of the Mediterranean Sea 
but because of the Italian-Ethiopian war 
the Red Sea was closed to ordinarv 
traffic. Hence the ship sailed around 
the Cane of Good Hone and then across 
the Atlantic to Halifax. ‘Mr. Crawford 
recalls that the only bad storm en- 
countered, one which nearly wrecked tiie 
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vessel, came on the one night journey 
down from Halifax to Boston, end of the 
long trip. 

Mr. Crawford has four children, one 
son and three daughters. Two daugh- 
ters are married and the third, Miss Vir- 
ginia, was for five years connected with 
the Mount Vernon office of the Pru- 
dential Life. On November 12, 1940, he 
plans to celebrate his fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. 


Joseph K. Crawford 


Joseph K. Crawford, son of Joseph E., 
is a native of Mount Vernon and a 
bachelor. During his school years he 
gained his initial insurance experience in 


his father’s office, writing policies, han- 
dling supplies, etc. He started full time 
in the business with the well known 
Vessel Agency, Inc., of New York. 
After two years there he resigned in 
1920 to join the agency in Mount Ver- 
non, 

The elder Mr. Crawford has not gone 
into semi-retirement to become an office 
worker while his son does the _soliciting. 
soth are out every day after new busi- 
ness and delivering policies. Believing 
that present customers are among the 
best prospects for additional coverage 
they deliver all policies personally and 
thus keep in regular touch with their 
clientele. 


Kansas City Turns Out to Hear 


R. Bryson Jones in His Travelogs 
By Walter E. Schram 


Was it invention of the Bryson cuff 
link or development of a remarkable 
insurance business that made R. Bryson 
Jones of Kansas City famous? Perhaps 
this question may not ever be answered 
satisfactorily, but no matter; the fact 
remains that he is famous in at least 
two places: Suva, in the Fiji Islands, and 
in Kansas City, State of Missouri. Mr. 


interest in his photography, as well as 
endeavoring to make the photographs 
themselves satisfactory. 

The Kansas City Art Institute gave a 
ballet and travelog series on four nights 
beginning in October and ending Decem- 
ber 9. Three of the travelogs were by 
Mr. Jones. They were on Fiji, including 
Makogai and Samoa; Morocco, includ- 
ing Cairo and the pyramids of Egypt, 


we &, 
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R. Bryson Jones “Shooting” 


Jones’ wide spread of famousity—if that’s 
really a word—is occasioned partly by 
his love of travel. Like most business 
men, including insurance people, his itin- 
erancy is not confined to faithful attend- 
ance at conventions of underwriters, 
managers and producers. Identifying Mr. 
Jones for the benefit of those few per- 
sons in the insurance business who may 
not have heard of him and his firm; he 
is board chairman of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., which is observ- 
ing its golden jubilee this year. 

Mr. Jones brings back much of inter- 
est from his travels in many remote 
parts of the world. For about fifteen 
years he has been taking 35 mm. motion 
pictures, and stills which are taken on 
glass, colored by experts and then pro- 
jected. He has his own complete equip- 
ment, permitting brilliant projection over 
a throw of up to 150 feet. 

Pride in Good Work 

With these excellent pictures he has 
completed twelve travelogs covering 
nearly all parts of the world: While it 
is strictly a hobby with him, and he is 
an amateur, he endeavors to present 
these travelogs with a high degree of au- 
thenticity and in professional manner. He 
finds that his effort to do a really good 
job impels him to make the greatest pos- 
sible effort to photograph quite liberally 
any countries he may visit, and ‘to take 
extreme care as to the possible public 





Native Girls in the Fiji Islands 


and “Down Under,” which was about 
Australia, New Zealand and Honolulu. 


Advent of Cuff Link 

As the travelog series progressed the 
Kansas City daily papers became elo- 
quent in praise of them and gave each 
event a liberal amount of space, some- 
times with illustrations. Ursula Genung, 
writing in the Kansas City Journal, gave 
away the story about the cuff links—not 
the hand cuffs, as one person very in- 
appropriately and mistakenly referred to 
them. In Suva Mr. Jones noticed that 
a small molluse has as part of its equip- 
ment a beautiful gem-like adornment 
shaped like half a marble and resembling 
an artificial eye. It is used by the mol- 
lusc to protect itself from harm. 

At once Mr. Jones saw the possibili- 
ties in using these “cat’s eves” for cuff 
links. He tried to find some made up 
in that way, but as there weren’t any 
he suggested to a jeweler that if made 
they would sell. The jeweler took the 
hint and the next time Mr. Jones was 
passing that store he saw in the window 
what he had been looking for labeled 
“Bryson Cuff Links.” They are very 
pretty. Why, even the executives of 
R. B. Jones & Sons wear them! Before 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones left Suva there was 
a veritable boom in his cuff links. 

Beginnings of Hobby 
How Mr. Jones became a_ successful 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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25 Years in 


icone 


Broker Harry D. Gilbert Says High Moral Standards of 


Chinese Assureds Help to 
Desirable; Has Formed 


Chinatown, with its narrow, winding 
streets in the shadow of the Bowery and 
Chatham Square, represents in the minds 
of all too many New Yorkers and visi- 
tors to this city nothing more than the 
destination of an after-dark sightseeing 
bus trip from Times Square. Wide-eyed 
tourists have been brought into this col- 
orful section of New York City for years, 
their imaginations stirred by a big over- 
dose of “phoney” ballyhoo. To Harry 
D. Gilbert, veteran New York insurance 
broker and member of the firm of 
George A. Bell & Son, 45 John Street, 
Chinatown is one of the safest sections 
in the city; rot because it is policed 
but because of the inherent honest and 
traditional high moral standards of the 
Chinese themselves. 

For twenty-five of his thirty-five years 
in the insurance brokerage business Mr. 
Gilbert has specialized in writing risks 
in Chinatown. He has found this busi- 
ness both profitable and congenial and 
today he numbers among his closest 
friends many of his clients in China- 
town. These include building owners, 
prosperous merchants, operators of large 
restaurants and men engaged in other 
lines of business. 

Gilbert Graduate of Yale 

A native of New York City, Mr. Gil- 
bert was graduated from the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale University in 
1904 and that same year joined George 
A. Bell & Son at the suggestion of his 
elder brother Frank. Today the or- 
ganization consists of Frank Gilbert, his 
son, Cameron, and Harry D., and han- 
dles all lines of insurance. The start in 
developing business in Chinatown came 
many years ago largely through coinci- 
dence. Mr. Bell, now deceased, owned 
the Arcade Building at 20 Mott Street, 
and being called upon often to visit this 
building—part of which still stands—he 
incidentally began soliciting fire insur- 
ance from some of the Chinese firms 
in the neighborhood. 

Later Frank Gilbert took over this 
particular end of the business and twen- 
ty-five years ago transferred this terri- 
tory to his brother Harry. The latter 
told the writer that Frank’s chief advice 
to him was this: “Never promise them 
anything you can’t fulfill or deliver and 
never lie or cheat them.” Harry Gilbert 
says he has tried faithfully to follow this 
advice and his reward has been winning 
the confidence and deep respect of the 
Chinese. 

In this quarter century Mr. Gilbert has 
expanded his business steadily and now 
writes a considerable volume of pre- 
miums on Chinatown risks. The ques- 
tion which naturally pops off everyone’s 
tongue is—“How is the underwriting 
experience ?” 


The loss record on Chinese risks has 


been excellent, Mr. Gilbert hastens to 
assure us. While, from the fire insur- 
ance standpoint, the physical hazard on 


buildings in Chinatown is admittedly not 
the most desirable, on the other hand he 
says the moral hazard is considered the 


best among all races. The result, few 
costly fires. In that congested lower 
East Side section of New York wherein 


brick buildings are 
Doyer and Pell 


and crooked that 


Chinatown lies, many 
eighty to 100 years old. 
Streets are so narrow 


fire apparatus has real difficulty maneu- 
vering there. 
Chinese Have No Use for Fires 
Chinese have no use for fires, Mr. 


Gilbert says. Not only are these people 
fundamentally honest but as merchants 
and property owners their business suc- 
cess depends on continuous operations. 
Originally the Chinese were insured only 
against fire risks as they could not ob- 
tain accident and life insurance in Amer- 
ican companies but now they are strong- 
ly solicited for all types of protection. 


Make Their Business Very 
Many Close Friendships 


For the most part, Mr. Gilbert states, 
the three to four thousand residents in 
Chinatown, which covers not more than 
one-half mile square, are insurance- 
minded and are as well insured, pro- 
portionately, as their neighboring citizens 
in this metropolis. 

Years ago when the Chinese first re- 
sided in what is now Chinatown prac- 
tically all the buildings were owned by 
Italians, that being generally an Italian 
neighborhood. Gradually the newcomers 
acquired property and Mr. Gilbert esti- 
mates that today Chinese corporations 
own at least half, if not more, of the 
buildings in the district. They have al- 
ways been a thrifty and industrious 
people. 

Mr. 


in the development of 


pioneers 
insurance 


Gilbert was one of the 
life 


sales in Chinatown. Many difficulties 
had to be overcome. Companies were 
admittedly skeptical of the Chinese as 
life insurance risks, having heard of 


Tong wars, susceptibility to certain dis- 
eases, ete., and the Chinese themselves 
were not well sold on the idea of life 
insurance. Both these difficulties have 
largely disappeared now, Mr. Gilbert in- 
forms us. The Chinese, having revealed 
both low mortality and low lapse records, 
are sold standard policies at standard 
rates. By and large they prefer en- 
dowment contracts to straight life insur- 
ance, desiring the combination of sav- 
ings for old age, plus protection, rather 
than maximum straight protection. 

Mutual Confidence Basis of Relationshi>s 


Mutual confidence is the basis of suc- 
cessful business relationships with the 
Chinese, Mr. Gilbert stresses. (Editor's 
Note: We speak of the residents of 
Chinatown as Chinese because of their 
race; most of them are American citi- 
zens.) 

It requires a long time to develop busi- 
ness connections. Cold canvassing, with 
its frequent aim of impressive argument 
and a quick sale, as applied to so manv 
forms of salesmanship with American 


prospects, fails to produce with the 
Chinese. They first desire to ascertain 
the moral qualities of the salesman. 


They don’t want to be fooled or cheated, 
which is a trait not the sole property 
of the Chinese. Rarely are they swept 
off their feet with high pressure sales 
talks. Before a salesman can conclude 
a business arrangement he must first 
sell himself to his prospects. As they 
come finally to evaluate him so do thev 
regard whatever he is trying to sell. 
And if anyone misuses confidence placed 
in him and “pulls a fast one,” as the 
saying goes, his business career with the 
Chinese is finished for good. Of course, 
in Chinatown, as with any other na- 
tional group in New York City and else- 
where there are some persons of low or 
doubtful character, but man for man, 
Mr. Gilbert says that he has had better 
and fairer business relationships with 
his Chinatown assureds than with peo- 
ple of other races. 

While most Chinese speak English 
there are still in Chinatown some, most- 
lv elderly men born in China, who know 
only their native language. Cantonese 
is used bv those understanding Fnelish 
and Mr. Gilbert has acquired sufficient 
knowledge of their tongue to converse 
with them on insurance problems. 


Business Hours 12 to 12 


3usiness hours in Chinatown and the 
other areas of New York Citv are not 
identical. Whereas the vast maiority of 
offices in the city operate upon a nine 
in the morning to five or six o’clock in 
the evening basis, the busiest hours for 
residents of Chinatown are from noon 
to midnicht. As manv of the men there 
own and operate restaurants in various 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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War Risk Abroad 


(Continued from Page 64) 


risks must, as far as possible, keep with- 
in. Swedish and Norwegian territorial 
waters and mine pilots should be em- 
ployed wherever possible. Voyages bound 
to French, Mediterranean and American 
ports must pass north of the Shetland 
Islands. 


Denmark 


The Danish War Risk Insurance is 
based on the act dated May 4, 1939, on 
war risk insurance of Danish vessels, 
cargoes and freight. Government inter- 
vention is split up into two distinct in- 
stitutions: A state institute for hull war 
risk insurance and a state institute for 
cargo war risk insurance. 

1. The Hull Institute has a share cap- 
ital of 80,000,000 kronen, of which 10,- 
(00,000 kronen has been subscribed by 
the government, 30,000,000 kronen by the 
Danish shipping companies, 5,000,000 
kronen by a holding concern established 
ad hoe and 5,000,000 kronen by the Dan- 
ish insurance companies. The institute 
has a board of ten members, represent- 
ing the Danish government, the shipping 
companies and the insurance concerns. 
It works since September 1 with the 
head office at Copenhagen, 22 Bredgade. 
The institute has a complete register of 
all Danish ships which must be compul- 
sory to be insured by the institute. The 
institute exercises a far-reaching control 
over these hulls as regard to prospective 
Vessels are 


must report. Among other prohibitions 
there is an interdiction to call at Dan- 
zig, Gdynia and Neufahrwasser. The 
insurance covers war risks including loss 
by warlike events and loss by riots and 
civil revolutions when war weapons are 
used. The institute has power to issue 
schedules for insurance rates binding 
upon the Danish insurers. In practice, 
premiums are fixed by the management 
of the institute upon the merits of each 
case. 

The coverage must be concluded to the 
Danish war risk clauses. The liability is 
limited to 4,000,000 kronen for each keel 
(750,000 during the last war). The av- 
erage clause is applied if the insurance 
value of the hull exceeds that amount. 

Danish fishing boats are included in 
the scheme but subiect to special re- 
gime. In view of the particular risks 
inherent to such hulls the institute has 
established separate guaranty fund 
amounting to 2,000,000 kronen, of which 
400,000 have been subscribed by the Mu- 
tual Fishing Insurance Association and 
the rest by a government subscription. 

In the same way an indenendent guar- 
anty fund has been established for the 
war risk insurance of the Faeroe fish- 
ing vessels with a capital of 2,000,000 
kronen. . 


2. The Cargo Institute functions since 


May 12, 1939. Its share capital amounts 
to 40,000,000 kronen, 20,000,000 of which 
are subscribed by the government, 14,- 
000,000 kronen by ad hoc concerns and 
6,000,000 kronen by the Danish under- 
writers. Its board consists of eight 
members representing the Danish ship- 
ping and insurance world. 

Originally, the institute could also in- 
sure cargoes on neutral vessels. Since 
the outbreak of the war its activities are 
limited to insurances of cargoes or 
freight to or from Denmark on Danish 
boats. The institute exercises a discre- 
tionary power as regards the acceptance 
of such risks: For the acceptance of 
insurance over 3,000,000 kronen per keel 
the conclusion on adequate reinsurance 
is a condition precedent for obtaining 
the institute insurance. Goods may only 
be insured at their value under ordinary 
marine policies at 5% private maximum. 

3. Risks which do not fall under the 
state insurance scheme can be insured 
only to a limited extent and for small 
sums. The Danish Marine Underwrit- 
crs grant coverage only for Danish in- 
terests and on the terms and conditions 
of Danish war risk insurance for car- 


goes. The rates are fixed by the Asso- 
ciation of Danish Marine Underwriters. 
At the present time the shipper must 
warrant that shipment takes place with- 
in eight days and the premium due is 
calculated according to the rate of the 
day of the shipment. 
Belgium 

The decree of August 7, 1939, insti- 
tutes a war risk insurance scheme on a 
mutual basis. The Belgian government 
is under an obligation to render the 
association solvent should its premium 
receipt and reserves become exhausted. 
The activities of the Belgian Institute 
extends to Belgian ships and fishing ves- 
sels and cargoes on Belgian boats. The 


institute accepts also foreign flag hulls 
under charter to Belgian operators for 
essential trade out of home ports and 
for ships under construction in home 
yards. 


Estonia 


The government has agreed to take 
over the reinsurance of the war risk 
coverages granted by the Estonian in- 
surance companies for hull and cargoes. 


Finland 


The Finnish war risk insurance scheme 
is modeled upon the British Institutions 
with the difference that the Finnish 
scheme limits the state activities to re- 


insurance. The Finnish government does 
not transact direct war risk insurance. 

Only Finnish interests can be rein- 
sured with the state. In exceptional 
cases the Finnish War Risk Insurance 
Committee accepts reinsurance for hull 
and disbursements on foreign vessels if 
the vessels carry goods essential to Fin- 
land. Vessels in foreign trade can only 
be insured in so far as it is necessary 
from a Finnish point of view. 

The state reinsurance is an excess re- 
insurance for losses over Fmk. 12,800,000 
apart from the ordinary reinsurance. 
Ship owners are required to retain at 
least 30% for their own account on hulls 
and the ordinary reinsurance company 
must retain another 5%. 














FIRE—O, Schedule 


This was the heading of a recent 
National Board advertisement decrib- 
ing a $750,000 fire in a mid-Western 
City. Tragically, it demonstrated the 
need of the engineering service pro- 
vided by capital stock fire insurance 
companies—the Board’s recommenda- 
tions following a survey of the City’s 
fire hazards had been ignored. Add this 
to your fund of reasons why every 
property owner, by buying stock fire 
insurance, can and should help further 
the National Board’s efforts to conserve 


life and property. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Keeping 


M iern criminal investigation is a 


proposition and, at least in 
tant and 


r¢ mportant even 


complicated cases, 


than individual 
i This is the theory 
rk that the arson department 
Board of Fire Under 
ters follows in the investigation of 
| the team 


fire Nevertheless, 





BIELASKI 


individuals and, since so 
many of our readers are interested in 
the work and all of them in the results 
of the work in arson cases, an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the indi 
viduals who prominent places on 
this team may be welcomed 

The Arson Department of 


is made up of 


have 


the Na 





Matar Studi 
PIKI 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters is 
under the direction of A. Bruce Bielaski, 
assistant manager the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Work of the Ar- 
on Department is divided into four geo- 


graphical sections—first, the work in 


ab on Fire Criminals 


Personnel of Directors, Arson Department, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


metropolitan New York: second, in the 
rest of the Eastern section of the coun- 
try; third, in the Middle West, handled 
from the office in Chicago; and fourth, 
on the Pacific Coast, directed from the 
San Francisco office. 


Albert H. Pike 


Directing all the work in the metro- 
politan district and supervising that in 
the Middle West and Pacific Coast sec- 
tions is Albert H. Pike, a veteran with 
many years’ experience in large and 
complicated criminal prosecutions. Born 
a little more than fifty years agbd in 
Maryland, Pike attended local schools 
and graduated from Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1907 with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Law, and from the same insti- 
tution received the degree of Master 
of Law a year later. Passing the stren- 
uous bar examination of the District of 
Columbia, he gave up a job in the Li 
brary of Congress and, with another 
young lawyer, commenced the practice of 
law by opening his own office. In 1912 
he entered the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice as a 
cial agent, meeting with much 
and shortly becoming an assistant chief 
of that Bureau, serving until after the 
end of the World War. In 1919 he came 
to New York City as a secretarv of an 
oil company and remained in this work 
until 1928, when he commenced the prac 
tice of law on his own behalf in this 


spe 


success 


city. A year or so later he was em- 
ployed by the Arson Committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
where he has had a major part in many 
of its investigations, particularly those 
directed against organized arson rings. 
Quiet and unassuming, he makes _ per- 
manent friends of all who come to know 
him and the reputation of many a prose- 
cuting attorney, both Federal and state, 
has been enhanced by his thorough and 
intelligent preparation for trial of large 
cases. With the government, he partici- 
pated in many important white slave 
traffic prosecutions, as well as one not 
so important but interesting, involving 
Jack Johnson, former heavyweight 
champion of the world, important smug- 
gline cases, and cases involving viola- 
tions of the neutrality laws and war- 
time laws and regulations. 


Frank Cole 


In a nearby office, having supervision 
of work in the Eastern part of the coun- 
try, is Frank Cole, who was born in 
Ohio a few years before Mr. Pike ar- 
rived in Maryland, who has had wide 
business experience and long experience 
in the investigation of crimes. First a 
stenographer with the widely known 
tourist agency of Thomas Cook & Sons, 
later with a subsidiary of the Pullman 


Co., and then with two of New York’s 
largest law firms, Mr. Cole went to 
Washington in 1909 as secretary and 





No, not a creature 


Head Office: 


Chicago Office: 


San Francisco 





“Not a creature was stirring ?” 


.. except the thief illustrated in 
Alliance national advertising for December. He is seek- 
ing valuable gifts under the Christmas tree. 


Alliance advertisement says: 


“Christmas-time thefts are all too easy and common.” 
It suggests that such gifts as jewelry, cameras and furs 
be protected now with dependable insurance 


that the reader “ASK THE ALLIANCE AGENT.” 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
New York Office: 99 John 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Office : 


TI 
The 


.. and 


Street, N. Y. 


999 


oe 


Sansome Street 








special assistant to Attorney General 
Wickersham. After four years in this 
very important post he occupied similar 
positions with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and in 1922 returned 
to the government service in the United 
States Treasury Department, directing 
investigations in Texas. In 1925 he be- 
came a special agent in the Bureau ot 


Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice and among other things had charge 





FRANK COLE 

of its offices in Norfolk, Kansas City and 
Indianapolis, as well as having charge 
of a very important special investiga- 
tion, in which he met with great suc- 
Many Federal judges have testi- 
fied to his sterling character and fine 
ability and his government experience 
and many friendships have proven valu- 


cess. 





DONOVAN 


EDWARD L. 
able in his present work, in which he has 
been engaged since July 1, 1930. 

Edward L. Donovan 


In charge of the Chicago office of the 
Arson Committee is Edward L. Dono- 
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van. a real veteran in this work. After centage of the law enforcement officers shal before entering the service yo Henry L Brown Anniversary 
perience as a clerk in a general store in his territory as his personal friends, National Board. Better still, all four 

cay or nage ctpagense Boney face ' i f i f her i fect 1 Henry I. Brown was guest of hono 
in Ohio and as a railroad express mes- he has won the confidence of the insur- men work together in perfect under- ry I. Bi as st r 
senger on the Norfolk and Western ance fraternity and has greatly increased standing and harmony. and together are at a dinner given Monday night at the 
Railway and for the Southern Express and developed the efficiency of the Pa- assets of great value to the fire insur- Germantown Cricket Club, Philadelphia, 
Co., he entered the employ of the State cific Coast force, and has proved a fine ance companies. 


: : ~ to celebrate his fiftieth anniversary with 
of Ohio as assistant state fire marshal. and capable assistant to Assistant Gen- 


, 4 >. , P» y oy » 9Qritw ve 

In more than ten years’ experience in eral Manager Lum. METCALFE ELECTED PRESIDENT Henry W. Brown & Co. The party was 
this capacity he e arned an enviable rec- It will be noted that three of the four George S. Metcalfe, agent, was elect- attended by all of the partners: Henry 
ord for intelligent, persistent, and diplo- men have had long experience with one ed president of the Associated Fire In-  R. Ruhl, Henry I. Brown, Jr., O. Donn 
matic handling of difficult arson cases of the government’s most effective crime surance Agents & Brokers of St. Louis — Burton, assecnd 7. Johason, Chasies 
and when political conditions in Ohio fighting agencies, the Bureau of Investi- December 6. Other officers chosen Me: Se We aad Chains OE Bekid. bon 
made doubtful the tenure in office of all gation of the Department of Justice, and Vice - president, William Rodiek,  Jr.; : minag aioe sl aie i i 
state employes he resigned, in March, the fourth was the possessor of an envi- treasurer, Robert E. Doerflinger; secre- ©! whom ar¢ grandsons ot the tounder 
1921, and entered on duty as an investi- able record as a deputy state fire mar- tary, John C. Greulich. and members of the staff. 


gator for the Committee on Incendiarism 
and Arson. He has worked in many 
parts of the United States and not long 
after the Chicago office was opened he 
was placed in charge of it. Numerous 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1872 


Boye Studios GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 





ELI MURRAY BLANFORD NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1926 
state officials throughout his territory 
have been grateful to him for the train- AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ing and assistance which he has been NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1897 


able to give them, as are many of the 
present agents of the National Board 


who have had the benefit of his instruc- ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


tion and supervision. With a wide ac- NEW YORK, N.Y. + Incorporated 1928 


quaintance among state officials all 
through his territory, the friendship and 


support of many engaged in different DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


lines of insurance work, and the respect DETROIT, MICH. + Incorporated 1866 
and affection of his subordinates, Mr. z 


eT MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ Eli Murray Blanford BOSTON, MASS. - Incorporated 1910 
Out in San Francisco Eli Murray 


Blanford supervises the work of arson 
investigations in the Pacific Coast ter- THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
ritory. Born in Kentucky fifty-five years RALEIGH, N. C. + Incorporated 1868 


ago, Blanford graduated successively 
from the Irvington High School, the 


Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


and Georgetown University Law School. PHILADELPHIA, PA. + Incorporated 1832 
Mr. Blanford’s first business experience ‘ 


was with the Bureau of Statistics in the 


United aan Department of Agricul- THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ture, where he served for five vears. 

In 1912 he became a special agent in a + Sa 
the Bureau of Investigation of the 
United States Department of Justice. 
After working in many parts of the 
country he was p a in charge of the DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


office at Los Angeles, Cal., and then dur- 























ing the wi ae riod, in charge of the of- DANIEL R. ACKERMAN. . New York City | LOUIS W. DOMMERICH. New York City | JESSE S. PHILLIPS....... New York City 

ice at San rancisco. In his go ; q i Vice-President, Great A 1 1 Com- 

work he handle 1 pont nd ome yposi bg nny Be Secretary, Great American L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission a ‘Samyee Formerly “Superintendent” of insurance 

notably those involving the German Con- : JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR Seer: Pittsburgh of New York 

sul General and the Vice Consul General EARL D. BABST.......... New York City Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. | WowarncC. SMITH..... New York City 

in _ ggg anes in connection with ex- ag ay Se ilat, Aa eee es EUSTIS L. HOPKINS. .....New York City Estate Trustee 

peditions p anned against India, and d, Bliss, Fab & Co., 

schemes for the destruction a ; ore a H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City er SS ae eee PHLIP STOCKTON: .... «05.2.5. Boston 

- gay meng ships carrying supplies President, Chase National Bank of New York PERCY H. JOHNSTON... .New York City orational iac—=-” ee 

for the ies After leaving the gov- “ f the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

ernment service, Mr Blanford Spent nine | ARTHUR O. CHOATE. ee .New York City Ghetraen ef Ge See ——— - i ROY B. WHITE......... New York City 

wat A, a special agent with the Na- Clark, Dodge & Co. SAMUEL McROBERTS. . . .New Yor City President, Western Union Telegraph Company | 

tiona utomobile Theft Bureau in San | k Cit ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS. New York City ‘ | 

Francisco and in 1930 entered the employ | JOHN “ ae. gee 2 nancy sin See Mestinnt, Gueat Gunite teemene GARRARD B. WINSTON. New York City 
* the National Board, to fill a vacancy ~~ P a Sen Company Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 

in the position of special agent in charce : 

of the Arson Department in San Fran- ot s.r re New York City 

cisco. Mr. Blanford’s success in this President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 


position was instantaneous and has been 
continuous. Already having a large per- 
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Carl F. Sturhahn Dies 
In California at Age 68 


PRESIDENT 


RETIRED ROSSIA 





Prominent Fire Reinsurance Executive 
Was Active in Insurance Field 
About Fifty Years 
Funeral service were held yesterday 
afternoon at his late residence in Brent- 
wood Park, Los Angeles, Cal., for Carl 
F. Sturhahn, chairman of the board and 
former president of the Northeastern of 
Hartford, formerly the Rossia of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Sturhahn died Monday night 
at Beverly Hills, Cal., twenty-four hours 
after he suffered a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Officers of the Northeastern, Fire Rein- 
surance of Hartford and Metropolitan 
Fire Reassurance were closed yesterday 

afternoon, 

One of the outstanding figures in the 
fire reinsurance field, Mr. Sturhahn 
marked his thirty-sixth anniversary with 
the Northeastern less than a month ago. 
Born on January 25, 1870, in Germany, 
he gained his early insurance experience 
in that country. He came to the United 
States in 1898 for the Munich Re. In 
1903 he became United States manager 
of the Rossia of St. Petersburg, Russia. 
The Rossia of America started opera- 
tions in 1919. Mr. Sturhahn moved to 
California early this year. He had ap- 
peared in excellent health until a few 
weeks ago. 


Merchants Reinsures Risks 

The Globe & Rutgers Fire has rein- 
sured the entire outstanding unearned 
premium reserve liability of the Mer- 
chants Fire of Providence and also ac- 
quired its entire agency plant. The un- 
earned premium liability amounts to 
about $1,250,000. The Merchants is an 
affiliate of the Rhode Island Insurance 
Co. 





World’s Fair Ins. 


(Continued from Page 77) 


half of 1%. Measuring $25,000 of loss 
against average premium on 150 mil- 
lions of fire cover seems to justify this 
happy estimate. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of our brokers’ support of this depart- 
ment’s effort was the persuasion of New 
York World’s Fair directors to install 
A.D.T. automatic alarm and compulsory 
watchman tour service throughout Fair 
buildings. Appropriate premium credits 
authorized by the Suburban Division of 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
helped immeasurably. 

This service has been tested now for 
several months and been found “Not 
Wanting.” It may be a fetish of mine, 
but I would almost rather have auto- 
matic alarm than sprinklers. We have 
demonstrated our superb fire depart- 
ment’s ability to extinguish and control 
incipient fires. We have demonstrated 
that A.D.T. gives us the alarm “in time.” 

I want to leave this fire insurance 
department of my article with praise for 
a splendidly administered and operated 
public safety division under Inspector J. 
J. Sullivan. I want to emphasize the 
efficiency of Chief T. F. Dougherty’s 
administration and operation of our fire 
guards and watchman service. I want 
to praise the engineering division and 
particularly Col. Hogan and Philip Lang- 
worthy for the superb street and avenue 
arrangements as fire lanes and the pro- 
vision of adequate water supply from 
inception of risk. I want to extend to 
Messrs. Voorhees and Kohn and asso- 
ciates of our board of design “orchids” 
for the architectural vision which made 
Col. Hogan’s achievement practical. And 
for Commissioner McElligott, New 
York’s fire chief, and our battalion chiefs 
the Fair’s thanks is here extended and 
publicized. 

And, finally, I wish to record de- 
served approbation for the competent, 
alert, cooperative assistance we have 
substantially enjoyed trom Andrew Ses- 


selman, Joseph Farrell and Charles 
Monet of the Fire Insurance Boards of 
Survey and Electricity. 


All Risk Insurance 


This is one of the comparative infants 
of insurance, though I realize that ocean 
marine can claim a direct hereditary line 
back to Roman history. Inland marine, 
extending its fire coverage into tempo- 
rarily static risks, has created available 
insurance, valuable to public need and 
valuable to New York World’s Fair. 
“Billy” Schiff and his associate, Dave 
Sheckley, and William Miller have wres- 
tled with many a queer indemnity re- 
quirement. To say there is nothing new 
under the sun is to use a triteism, prob- 
ably true before the New York Fair 
came into being. I have given them a 
rei difficult puzzles; yet, now as we 
read our history, instead of living it, 
it shows a quite pleasing panorama of 
accomplishment. 

Contemporary Art, the work of living 
American masters, in oil and sculpture, 
was a Fair risk. Try insuring that class 
of risk and weep! Try acting as medi- 
ator between carrier and artist over a 
chipped foundation block beneath the 
statue exhibit of Mr. Blank’s genius 
and weep copiously. 

The applied and standing sculpture, 
the four freedoms and sixty-feet of ma- 


jestic George Washington in plaster and 
stone, Walt Whitman, a loaned exhibit, 
the murals which distinguish our Fair 
from all others—these are a few of our 
all-risk risks. Also, the Yale fence, the 
Little Brown Jug, the first clock, sport 
trophies like the International Yacht 
Cup and the International Tennis Cup, 
etc., all to be preserved until death do 
us part and all to be insured against 
such hazards as a World’s Fair create 
—hazards than which there are no 
greater on earth. Try gathering this 
into insurable value and try getting it 
covered and join our select group of 
the World of Tomorrow’s insurance ex- 
perts. 

Schiff, Terhune & Co. have followed 
our propaganda exhibits about the na- 
tion with complete insurance at moderate 
cost. 

I suggest that the $3,000,000 of prop- 
erty values covered for the Fair with 
all risk insurance represent no more 
than a small percentage of the total 
initiated by the operations of our inter- 
national exposition. One remembers that 
“Masterpieces of Art” represented thirty 
millions, “The House of Jewels” more 
millions, the Belgian and French jewelry 
exhibits many millions. So, obviously, 
the all risk underwriters have either 
enjoyed a good volume of new business, 
or have quaked throughout the Fair, 


aghast when contemplating the total of 
risks. 

Again, in the absence of accurate sta- 
tistics one can only estimate what total 
of either value at risk, or total of loss 
incurred the Fair has produced. Tie 
Fine Arts underwriters have sustained 
some losses. Under the “Masterpieces” 
cover a severe loss occurred prior to 
delivery at the Fair site. On our grounds 
one accidental damage practically ruined 
a valuable oil. But, certainly, “the rec- 
ord” is a monument to efficient precau- 
tions and protection planned and exe- 
cuted by participants and Fair Admin- 
istration. It might almost become 4a 
slogan. 

“Your life and property are safe within 
our gates. We have proved it.” 


Fidelity Insurance and Surety 
Bonds 


Does the public realize how much 
cold cash we have handled in one day? 
Can the public realize what care and 
study have gone into its protection? I 
doubt it. I know it can have no inkling 
of what protection and prevention engi- 
neering was contributed by surety under- 
writers to the plans and functions of our 
police and treasury divisions. 

We don’t just want to catch a thief. 
We want to save our employes and the 
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public from harm. Obviously, we cannot 
print the details of our procedure ; yet, 
it is proper to extend credit to Chief 
Sheridan of our police; to William J. 
Schultz, the Fair’s bank and cashiers’ 
director, and to the National Surety 
and the committee of surety underwrit- 
ers who studied our risks. 

I feel that Lyman Thayer’s Brown, 
Crosby & Co. and its competent William 
Cook will, in fact are, enjoying the 
knowledge that our cash indemnity con- 
tract with National Surety is a unique 
masterpiece, thanks to their long study 
and to the exceptional interest and aid 
of President Cullen, Victor Hedstrom 
of burglary and Joseph Donohue of fidel- 
ity insurance departments. Our losses 
were nothing net and The system 
of collections, deposits and its adminis- 
tration and care is an outstanding 
achievement, and the protection of pos- 
sibly fifty millions is a stupendous task 
and responsibility. 

And to Manufacturers Trust Co. for 
having simplified our deposit problems 
by the opening of its branch at the Fair 
must go our appreciation too. 

We practically operated a bonded 
warehouse, incorporating the Fair site 
as a free port. To indemnify Uncle Sam 
for duty, if bonded imports don’t check 
out against import clearance, we asked 
American Surety and National Surety 
to bond us. Mr. Cook worked out this plan 
with surprising equanimity. Praise be. 

So it here emerges as an obvious fact 
that Brown, Crosby & Co. too have 
learned something at the “World of To- 
morrow” and that Mr. Cook, whom we 
praise, is now twenty years into the 
future and beyond his friendly rivals. 


gross. 


Automobile Insurance 
Automobile insurance means every 
type of automotive equipment, over land 
and lake and ether. We had just scads 
of queer things crawling about the 
Flushing Meadows. There were tractors 
and trailers and snow shovels and steam 


shovels. We had cranes and kiddie cars. 
We sent motor cars all over. We ran 
floats bedecked with pulchritude. We 
ran awe-inspiring caterpillars beneath 
archways and around lakes. We even 
chartered trains. Now insurance is a 
business, but the Fair was a circus and 


it was not so simple for Rollins, Burdick 
& Hunter to fit the two into a twain. 
Old Man Hubbell was about 30 a year 
ago. I looked him over the other day 
and beneath a fixed red-headed grin I 
saw a man of 80 years’ experience. 
To “Jimmy” Brennan and his aide, J. 
E. Hubbell, therefore, in appreciation 
of fine service rendered appropriate 
printed but sincere thanks issues here 
from the Fair’s Insurance Director. 


Casualty 

The amusement area was a high rated 
casualty insurance risk. Its exhibitors 
formed an association and collectively 
pleaded for reduced costs. I couldn’t 
blame them much. Take this example. 
We estimated that a 25 cent ride would 
produce $250,000 gross income. The base 
public liability rate in 1938 was $7.50 
per $100 of receipts, plus 73% for 100/- 
300,000 limits, and plus 25% for the add- 
ed interest of New York World’s Fair, 
producing a premium of $42,500, or a 
mere 17% of gross income. Add the 
cost of property damage, compensation, 
surety and fire insurance and the ex- 
hibitor faces sure bankruptcy. 

There are two points of attack, basis 
rate and high limits. As to basis rates, 
Milton Acker, who carried most of the 
casualty companies’ rate burdens, had 
for many months figured and conferred 
in a most friendly atmosphere. No 
thanks of mine can be enough. But the 
manual rate for a Merry-Go-Round 
(even if it be called “The Centrifugal 
Force Test”) in the World of Tomorrow 


is the same in Boston, Coney Island 
and Treasure Island, San Francisco. 
Suffice it to say here that a total 


premium of $22,000 was the present-day 
cost for comparison and accomplishment 
and that this consideration invoked for 
Mr. Acker a national rate readjustment 
and the Fair’s and my gratitude. To 
the exhibitor and the Fair ours was the 


burning question. To Mr. Acker, the 
Fair’s Merry-Go-Round constituted the 
proportion of our children guests in ratio 
to that a the 130,000,000 inhabitants of 


the U. A. plus second visits, of course. 
As hg limits, 100/300,000 is unprece- 
dented. I must carry the torch for such 


limits adoption, and while I still carry 
it, like any battle-scarred veteran, the 
scars are somewhat mitigated by the 
experience we had, demonstrating that 
New York is not such a wicked city after 
all. And for next year, our participants 
can enjoy the insurance cost savings of 
lesser limits on both public liability and 
property damage. 

I recall quite vividly a question raised 
by a foreign government exhibitor. If 
foreign government commissioners are 
exempt by privilege from the jurisdiction 
of our courts, either the liability insur- 
ance we require be furnished was de- 
fense insurance solely and the cost too 
high, or the privileged waiver of negli- 
gence responsibility did not apply in the 
foreign government pavilions. 

Travelers’ legal department explored 
the law and authorities and ended a 
lengthy opinion with the conclusion that 
test alone would tell. Our legal depart- 
ment and director of foreign government 
participation admitted likewise that they 


could find no controlling precedent. My 
own view was that contract between a 
foreign government and the private cor- 
porate entity of New York World’s Fair 
did not extend governmental diplomatic 
privileges to them. Mr. Acker suggest- 
ed an insurance clause, binding the car- 
rier to a waiver of diplomatic exemption 
as a defense. But that meant rate con- 
fusion again and I ultimately decided we 
would acquire our experience and meet 
the test, if the problem actually arose, 
under standard coverage. It is now sug- 
gested that appropriate provision be in- 
cluded in our future foreign government 


contracts. 
Lloyd’s 


The question of Lloyd’s coverage was 
acute. Particularly in the casualty field 
were such economies available to foreign 
exhibitors. Under our procedure, how- 
ever, the Fair was an added interest as 
assured and we, a quasi department of 
New York State, could not ethically ac- 
cept a Lloyd’s policy. 

One chap imported an amusement de- 
vice insured by Lloyd’s for a term be- 
yond Fair’s closing date, which policy 
had covered its liabilityeabroad, the ex- 
isting policy being a third renewal. He 
exhibited his “cheap” coverage to the 


Amusement Association at the Fair and 
was embraced. I do not relish even the 
memory of that meeting. Yet, now with 
the first year’s closing, it is pleasant to 
observe that orthodox compliance with 
state insurance regulations has_ been 
maintained. 

The vital problem of medical first aid 
service and the decision to monopolize 
such facilities under Fair’s medical di- 
rector was essentially a joint concern of 
both general management as to social 
medical and sanitation, but treasury di- 
vision’s insurance department as to in- 
dustrial medical. 

Dr. Hoguet’s planning and the co- 
ordinated system for insurance records 
necessarily initiating from the doctors 
and nurses of first aid produced a splen- 
did “record.” You can’t redesign an 
experienced doctor into a compensation 
expert over night, but from a retro- 
spective perspective of our claims expe- 
rience, this conclusion is obvious. Our 
doctors, nurses and Dr. Hoguet, their 
director, have adapted first aid practices 
for insurance requirements to a pattern 
that may well stand as the goal of any 
casualty claims division. I intend un- 
stinted praise and to that service also 
my sincere thanks. 
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The “Springfield Group” cannot stand still. 
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the way that we, in 1940, are expected to relay the 
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Fire Marshals and Fire Waste 
Council Hold Meetings in Chicago 


What fire marshals may be called on 
to do toward protecting industries en- 
caged in war time production against 
sabotage, was the highlight of the mid- 
year meeting of the Fire Marshals As- 
sociation meeting at Chicago last week. 
T. Alfred Fleming, director of conser- 
vation National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, who was fire marshal in Ohio 
during the World War, told of a num- 
ber of experiences which he had at that 
time in this work, and W. J. Scott, 
chairman of the association, fire mar- 
shal in Ontario, explained to the fire 
marshals who attended the sessions what 
Canadian fire marshals are doing during 
the present war to suppress sabotage. 

Both Mr. Fleming and Fire Marshal 
Scott urged closest fire watch be estab- 
lished over all industries and businesses 
engaged in manufacture of war mate- 
rials. They urged confinement of known 
sympathizers with the enemy. Greatest 
effort, they declared, must be expended 
in increased fire fighting facilities around 
industries engaged in production of war 


materials. 
Arson Control 


The association also discussed arson 
control. A. Bruce Bielaski, head of the 
arson bureau of the National Board, 
read a paper showing losses from arson 
fires have been materially reduced in 
recent years, which he said, was respon- 
sible largely by increases in arrests and 
convictions of arsonists. He said the 
situation is better today than it has 
ever been, and that there are practically 
no organized arson rings operating today 
in the United States. 

The association’s fight for a model 
rural electrification law in the states 
received a severe set-back recently when 
the Michigan State Supreme Court ruled 
that the law for that state was unconsti- 
tutional. The Michigan law was the first 
enacted and the association’s model 
measure was patterned on it. 


Farm Fires in United States 


How to cut the number of farm fires 
which annually take a toll of 3,500 lives 
and consume more than ninety million 
dollars worth of property is the ques- 
tion that was before the agricultural 
committee of the National Fire Waste 
Council at its meeting in Chicago on 
December 6. The Fire Waste Council 
was created by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and has for 
its purpose a general educational effort 
looking to a reduction in the country’s 
fire losses. Affiliated with it are a score 
of national organizations and_ several 
government agencies interested in the 
general subject of fire prevention. 

The meeting Wednesday brought to- 
gether organization representatives tor 
a practical discussion of plans for pro- 
viding the farmer with more effective 
means of fire protection and prevention. 
There were present representatives of 
farm organizations, agricultural colleges, 
manufacturers of fire apparatus and fire 
extinguishing equipment, insurance in- 
terests, fire marshals and government 
officials. 

The committee discussed the prepara- 
tion and issuance of educational mate- 
rial of practical value in correcting fire 
hazards on the farm and covering the 
control of fires that may occur. The 
material will cover such subjects as the 
organization of rural fire departments; 
the construction of inexpensive water 
supply systems; rural fire alarm sys- 
tems and self-inspection of farm prop- 
erty. There was a discussion also of 
legislation, either enacted or proposed, 
looking to farm fire protection. 


Worst Dust Explosions Occurring Now 
in Terminal Grain Elevators 


The most disastrous losses from dust 
explosions are occurring in terminal 


grain elevators and satisfactory progress 
has not been made in their control, ac- 
cording to Dr. David J. Price, chief of 
the Chemical Engineering Research Divi- 
sion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Speaking at a special meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents on December 
6, Dr. Price stated that “much of this 
loss can be assigned to lack of provision 
for adequate dust control during han- 
dling, storing and shipping operations.” 

The meeting, held at the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was called by the so- 
ciety to consider dust explosion preven- 
tion in terminal grain elevators, with 
particular reference to the disastrous 
explosion and fire in the Rosenbaum 
& Norris Grain Co. elevators in Chi- 
cago on May 11, 1939, when nine lives 
were lost, thirty men were injured, and 
the property loss exceeded $3,500,000. 


56 Dust Explosions in Nine Years 


Dr. Price reported that since 1930, 
fifty-six dust explosions have occurred 
in grain elevators, causing the loss of 
forty lives, injuries to 145 persons and 
property losses amounting to more than 
$7,500,000. These explosions were al- 
most 36% of the total number of dust 
explosions in industrial plants reported 
during the period, and in the opinion 
of Dr. Price “are a positive indication 
that more definite attention must be 
given to dust explosion prevention in 
grain elevators.” 

The Federal engineer emphasized the 
importance of designing and installing 
adequate dust control and collection sys- 
tems, and indicated that in many in- 
stances existing regulations which pro- 
hibit the application of air suction before 
weighing grain entering a terminal grain 
elevator prevent the elevator operator 
from providing adequate protection. 

He said that investigations have shown 
that many of the dust-collecting sys- 
tems installed in grain elevators could 
not be used or were dismantled because 
of the objection of the officials having 


jurisdiction over the weighing of the 
grain. The weighing departments claimed 
that grain weights were greatly affected 
by the action of suction used in the col- 
lection of the dust. 

Reports of tests conducted by a num- 

er of elevator operators, however, indi- 
cated that the weight of the dust re- 
moved was almost negligible, and some 
experienced grain-handling operators 
claimed that less weight was lost by 
suction than in handling grain by means 
of poor machinery, with no dust-collect- 
ing equipment. 

Dr. Price showed that dust-collecting 
systems can be designed so that only 
the light, floating, explosive dust is re- 
moved, without any appreciable effect 
on grain weights. To prevent the pick- 
up of solid grain an average air velocity 
at the intakes of properly designed suc- 
tion hoods should be limited to 500 feet 
per minute. Inspection traps can be in- 
stalled in branch pipe lines at conven- 
ient locations, permitting determination 
by inspection whether or not solid grain 


.is being carried away by the dust-re- 


moval system. 


CALDWELL GIVEN REHEARING 








California “Court Says State Can’t 
Authorize Agent for Nonadmitted 
Carrier, Therefore Not Guilty 
Hartley M. Caldwell, whose conviction 
in the Beverly Hills police court on 
charges of violation of the California 
Insurance Code, was upheld by a judg- 
ment of the Appellate Department, Los 
Angeles Superior Court, has won first 
round in his battle to have the convic- 
tion invalidated, having obtained an or- 
der by the appellate court vacating its 
former judgment and granting him a 

rehearing on his appeal. 

Caldwell was charged with effecting 
insurance with an unadmitted carrier 
without being licensed as a surplus line 
broker. The superior court directed dis- 
missal of the charge that he was not li- 
censed as an agent. The dismissal was 
on the ground that the state could not 
license any person as an agent for an 
unadmitted insurer, therefore the charge 
could not lie. The case against Caldwell 
is the second one prosecuted by the Cal- 
ifornia Division of Insurance on charges 
of violation of the code in the matter 
of unadmitted insurers. 
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National Board Xmas 
Leaflet and Broadcast 


The holiday season with all the extra 
fire hazards that most of us bring into 
our homes is “just around the corner.” 
As in other years the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters is offering suggestions 
to help people combat the possibility of 
fire accidents that are apt to change 
someone’s happy Christmas to sorrow. 
This year a new leaflet entitled “Let’s 
Make Christmas Safe” is being distrib- 
uted. Its cover pictures a two-color re- 
production of Santa Claus, who is shak- 
ing his finger at the reader. In the in- 
terior, one finds many suggestions for 
avoiding fires and accidents during the 
Christmas season. 

A sample of the leaflet is being sent 
to approximately 600 fire chiefs in all 
sections of the country, along with a 
suggested script for a radio program, in 
the form of an interview between the 
fire chief (or an insurance man or any- 
one interested in Christmas fire preven- 
tion) and a representative from the local 
women’s club, with the latter asking the 
questions. 

Both the radio program and an ac- 
companying newspaper article offer a 
copy of the. new leaflet to anyone who 
will apply at fire headquarters. 





Ins. Distaff Executives 


Ass’n of Chicago Meets 

The Insurance Distaff Executives As- 
sociation of Chicago held its second din- 
ner meeting at the Woman’s University 
Club on November 30. A telegram of 
greeting from Miss Julia D. Russell, 
president of the Insurance Women’s 
Club of New York, was read. 

The following charter members were 
added to the roll: Miss E. E. Edwards, 
Illinois Fire Underwriters Association; 
Miss E. Doty, Western Underwriters 
Association. The list of charter mem- 
bers was authorized closed. The first 
active member elected is Mrs. K. L. 
Belcher, general agent. 

The following standing committee 
chairmen have been appointed: Lillian 
L. Herring, constitution and by-laws; 
Mabel L. Hammond, membership; 
Norma Laufenberg, budget and finance; 
Evalyn F. Andrews, planning. 

A buffet dinner and Christmas party 
was held on Thursday, December 14, at 
the home of Mrs. Hugo Dalmar in 
Evanston. 





Winners in New York 
Bridge League Games 


New names appear among the high 
scorers in the November 30 pair play of 
the New York Insurance Bridge League. 
They were: 

Section 1: First, John Hunter and 

A. Johnson, Compensation Rating 
Board; second, Kearney, Sun In- 
demnity, and J. M. Kraemer, Muller- 
Kraemer, Inc.; third, B. P. Byrne and 
B. C. Kelly, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. 

Section 2: First, E. U. Richards, Re- 
cording & Statistical Corp., and S. H. 
Davey, National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association; second, A. Brindley 
and M. E. Lawiess, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity; third, C. L. Beardsley, 
America Fore, and J. F. Glaccum, Re- 
cording & Statistical Corp. 

In order to avoid conflict with the 
holidays the regular sessions of pair 
play will be held on two successive 
weeks, the dates set being December 
14 and 21. The first round in the team 
of four tournament was played De- 
cember 6. 





Study Single Location Form 

Regional organizations of board fire 
insurance companies are studying a pro- 
posed single location reporting form. 
Such a form, it is said, would be similar 
to the single state multiple location 
forms A and B, which are monthly av- 
erage forms and require a minimum re- 
tained premium of $100. A single loca- 
tion form has been in use on the Pacific 
Coast for some time. 
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Anniversary ee 
Honors Harold Warner 


40 YEARS WITH ORGANIZATION 


United States Manager of Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups Began Insurance Career 
in Birmingham 

Harold Warner, United 
the Royal-Liverpool 
with that organization 
years, an anniversary which was made 
the occasion of a dinner in his honor 
held at the Waldorf-As toria Hotel on 
December 13, attended by executives 
and other associates. A specially in- 
vited guest was W. Owen Wilson of 
the Davenport Insurance Corp., Rich- 
mond, which agency has longest repre- 
sented the L iverpool & London & Globe 
in this country. It got its L. & L. & G. 
supplies ninety years ago. 

Toastmaster at the dinner was Frank 
J. O'Neil, president of Royal Indemnity, 
and joint general attorney of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups. Speakers were H. T. 
Cartlidge, Deputy United States man- 
ager Royal-Liverpool Groups; Kenneth 
Spencer, president Globe Indemnity, and 
Frank Zeller, marine manager, Royal- 
Liverpool Groups. 


Message From Liverpool 


From J. Dyer Simpson and Fred J. 
Williams, joint general managers, the 
following message was received from 
Liverpool: 

“Please convey to Harold Warner: 
Upon the notable occasion of the com- 
pletion of your forty years continuously 
in service of our companies from a junior 
with Central Fire to United States 
manager Royal- Liverpool Groups Chair- 
man A. Kentish Barnes and directors, 
general managers and all your colleagues 
send best wishes for your continued 
success, and they wish you abundant 
health that it may enable you to enjoy 
to the full the pleasure in your 
achievements. Our united congratula- 
tions and best wishes and many happy 
returns of your birthday.” 


Mr. 


Mr. Warner was born in Liverpool 
and started work in Manchester with a 
firm of cotton waste merchants. Later, 
he went to Birmingham where he be- 
came associated with the Central In- 
surance Co., manager of which was 
Hugh Lewis who many years later be- 
came general manager of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe. The Central was 
moved to London; grew rapidly. Mr. 
Warner was made chief clerk in the 
Leeds branch, then chief clerk in Glas- 
gow after which he became manager in 
Cardiff, Wales. In 1907 the Central was 
acquired by the Liverpool & London & 


States man- 
Groups, 


ager of ‘ 
torty 


has been 


Warner’s Career 


Globe. He was appointed manager of 
the Birmingham branch; then that of 
Manchester. Next, Mr. Warner was 


made assistant secretary of the L. & L. 
& G. He was promoted to assistant 
manager and remained in Liverpool un- 
til he came to the United States to be 
manager here of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe. In 1929 he was made 
United States manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups. 
Years Have Been Happy 


Mr. Warner was the final speaker at 
the dinner Wednesday night. 

“My years in the states have been 
very happy ones, and although one has 
naturally many tender spots for the old 
country, I can honestly tell you that | 
have found my work here more con- 
genial, more interesting than that of 
any previous period of my career. 

“T do not know whether it is the dif- 
ferent climate—the brighter and clearer 
atmosphere—that seems to make life 
here take on a rosier hue, or whether 
one cannot live here without becoming 
infected with that pioneer spirit which 
has carried the American nation so far. 
be that the lofty buildings 


Or, it may 

and giant projects imbues one with a 
sense of greatness and the desire to 
achieve success. However, be it what it 


may, the fact remains that the fourteen 





HAROLD WARNER 


years here have held so much for‘me 
that I only wish I were young enough 
to look forward to at least another four- 
teen years of business activity. 

“There are many satisfactions in be- 
ing associated with an organization such 
as ours which can trace its history back 
for so many generations. Just as the 
labors of those of years ago still con- 
tinue to be remembered and bear fruits 
although they are no longer with us, so 
too can we realize that the constructive 
work we are at present accomplishing 
will similarly never be lost, but will 
form a foundation for greater extension 
and progress. This thought has been 
to me, as I am sure it has also been to 
you, one of much encouragement.” 

A. Duncan Reid, former Globe Indem- 
nity president, was one of the guests. 


N. J. SPECIALS’ DINNER 


Over 250 Attend Celebration Marking 
Twentieth Anniversary; Dr. King- 
don Feature Speaker 

More than 250 fire insurance company 
executives and fieldmen attended the 
twentieth anniversary dinner of the 
New Jersey Special Agents Association 
Monday night at the Newark Athletic 
Club in Newark, N. J. Arthur C. Bach- 
man, Home, president of the association, 
presided and Gilbert E. Stecher, Com- 
mercial! Union, told something of the 
history of the organization. Ten promi- 
nent fieldmen founded the association in 
Hoboken in 1919, Mr. Stecher playing a 
leading role in the early days. 

Past presidents of the association at- 
tending the dinner included Fred L. 
Bross, Theodore R. Roller, F. H. Lau, 
S. R. Howard, John F. Luehs, Osborne 
H. Day, Ernest F. Warren, Robert F. 
Moore, G. H. Buckingham and E. W. 
McComb, Herbert W. Puschel, Home, 
was chairman of the committee arrang- 
ing the dinner. 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of 
Newark University, was the speaker of 
the evening. Speaking on democracy he 
called on this country to show Europe 
that democracy could successfully work 
out its problems. 


Reed to Speak on War Risks 
Before Teachers December 27 


Henry H. Reed, New York general 
manager for the Insurance Co. of North 
America, will deliver an address on “War 
Problems in Marine Insurance” at the 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance at Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
December 27. 


ACKERMANNS IN ST. PETERSBURG 

Frederick Ackermann of Newark, N. 
J.,. retired New Jersey state agent for 
the National Union Fire, and Mrs. Ack- 
ermann, arrived in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
last week for a stay of several months. 
They are staying at the Carr’s Hotel, 
161 Second Avenue North. 





Suggestion for Salary Payment of 


Producers Made at A.M.A. Meeting 


One of the buyers present at a group 
meeting of the insurance division of the 
American Management Association at 
the Hotel Astor in New York City last 
Friday advanced the suggestion that in- 
surance brokers handling large accounts 
be employed on a salary basis. Commis- 
sions earned during a year on the busi- 
ness of this one account would be cred- 
ited against the fixed income and if the 
salary total was not reached during the 
year then the hiring company would 
make up the difference. On the other 
hand if the commission totaled more 
than the salary it would then be applied 
against salary for the following year. 

There was considerable feeling among 
those present that the remuneration of 
brokers and local agents should not be 
dependent entirely upon the volume of 
business produced. In other words, on 
large accounts numerous buyers appear 
to feel that a producer’s return should 
not exceed what the buyer considers a 
reasonable compensation for actual ser- 
vices rendered. 

The opinion was voiced that insurance 
brokers be employed on a fee basis to 
make the analysis of policies and that 
outside experts with a detached point of 
view could frequently audit their survey 
of insurance contracts to better advan- 
tage than those closely in touch with the 
situation. 

There seemed to be some agreement 
that there was distinct advantage in us- 
ing the service of one broker or agent. 
In order to take advantage of the pre- 
miums commanded by the broker, the 
assured would get the advantage of the 
broadest coverage and border-line loss 
settlements which only the control of a 
large premium volume can demand. 

One of the developments spoken of 
by several buyers included the forma- 
tion within the assured company of an 


insurance committee—preferably of three 
men; this committee to take responsi- 
bility for the appointment of a broker 
or agent and the decision with regard 
to buying certain forms of protection, 





thereby giving the management an un- 
biased judgment as regards any one 
broker or any particular form of coy- 
erage. 


Demand Voiced for Modern Boiler 
U. & O. 

At the session on use and occupancy 
insurance several questions and answers 
developed that the consensus of those 
present was that companies writing U. 
& ©. insurance on boilers and power 
machinery should bring their forms more 
up to date. A definite suggestion was 
made that until the casualty companies 
writing this form of insurance ap- 
proached the development of the fire 
companies, there would be difficulty in 
offering proper coverage to large in- 
dustrial plants. 

A. Van Court Miller of the New York 
Herald Tribune acted as chairman, and 
he had as his technical advisor C. 
Minor of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
and Ralph Morrell, vice-president of 
Davis, Dorland & Co. 

The meeting had as its purpose re- 
moval of mystery from the subject of 
U. & O. insurance and as part of that 
program buyers were given four objec- 
tives in adjusting U. & O. losses: 

1. Ascertaining of the U. & O. value. 

2. Preventive measures (how can the 
loss be reduced ?). 

3. Determining the length of time to 
restore plant to operation. In this 
case, the suggestion was made that 
the same estimators and building 
experts that figure on the plant 
and machinery replacement be used 
in the U. & O. estimate. 

4. The actual determination of a loss. 





Miss Lillie McAndrews Completes 
25 Years With National Board 


Tomorrow, December 16, Miss Lillie 
McAndrews marks the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of her connection with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
She joined the National Board at the 
headquarters in New York City in De- 
cember, 1916, as a stenographer in the 
law department and for practically the 
entire period of her service she has 
been associated with General Counsel J. 


H. Doyle. He completed twenty-five 
years with the National Board a few 
months ago. Ostensibly she is Mr. 


Doyle’s secretary; in reality she is one 
of Mr. Doyle’s most valuable assistants 
although she possesses no law degree. 
Her full knowledge of legislation and 
taxation affecting insurance, her keen 
Irish wit and ever-present smile and her 
wide acquaintance with leaders in the 
fire insurance business have established 
Miss McAndrews as one of the out- 
standing women in the fire insurance 
field 

In addition to handling Mr. Doyle’s 
dictation Miss McAndrews keeps posted 
up to the minute on bills introduced in 
the Federal Congress or the legislatures 
of the forty-eight states having a direct 
or indirect bearing on fire insurance. 
She has been a student of legislation 
for years and undoubtedly knows more 
about this particular field than many 
lawyers and legislators. It is no reflec- 
tion upon the able general counsel of 
the National Board to state that if one 
calls at the law department office on the 
twelfth floor at 85 John Street to in- 
quire concerning the interpretation or 
status of some bill in a state legisla- 
ture, and Mr. Doyle is not present, one 
may leave fully informed by Miss Mc- 
Andrews. 


By the way, Miss McAndrews, like 
Mr. Doyle, is an excellent story teller. 
She has a real sense of humor and at 
times when pressure of business is light 
one tarries willingly at the law offices 
in the National Board to listen to the 
amusing anecdotes they both relate. 

A native of New York City Miss Mc- 
Andrews was graduated from Washing- 
ton Irving High School and_ shortly 
thereafter became employed by the Na- 
tional Board. She lives today with her 
mother in the same house in the Bronx 
they have occupied since 1907. Her 
mother, Mrs. Mary McAndrews, is 76 
years old and happy in the knowledge 
that she has seven children alive; five 
daughters and two sons. When Miss 
McAndrews joined the National Board 
the offices were located at 135 William 
Street. The next move was to 76 Wil- 
liam Street where they remained until 
the National Board erected its building 
at 85 John Street some years ago. 

A well traveled woman Miss McAn- 
drews has visited most of the states of 
this country and earlier this year made 
a vacation trip to Mexico. 





Sir Ernest Bain Dead 


Sir Ernest Bain, governing director of 
A. W. Bain & Sons, London, insurance 
brokers, died in a London nursing home 
recently, aged 64. Sir Ernest was head 
of the firm founded by his father, A. W. 
3ain, a former Lord Mayor of Leeds. 

During the latter part of the World 
War Sir Ernest controlled the insurance 
department of the Ministry of Food. He 
lived at Harrogate and was mayor of the 
town in 1925-26. 
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Ohio Agents Ass’n Watching Closely Sea and Land War Risk Problems 
U. S. Litigation on Auto Financing 


The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents continues its deep interest in the 
investigation and prosecution of suits by 
the Federal Department of Justice in 
poor lste> 2i3 with alleged violations of the 
anti-trust laws, according to William A. 
Earls of Cincinnati, president of the or- 
——-* In an interview December 

Mr. Earls said: 

“The pees decision of Federal Judge 
Walter C. Lindley of Indianapolis under 
which General Motors and three affili- 
ated corporations were fined as in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
for alleged dictation to dealers to con- 
duct their financing of automobiles 
through General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, is of deepest interest to the 
Ohio association. 

“At the time the Department of Jus- 
tice instituted the suit the Ohio Asso- 
ciation furnished infcrmation on the co- 
ercion of insurance premiums along with 
dictation as to the financing agency. 
This information was furnished to the 
Department of Justice because the board 
of trustees was convinced that the two 
are so closely interrelated as to belong 
in the same category, and it is common 
knowledge that premium coercion in con- 


nection with financed automobiles is of 
major concern to the Ohio association. 
“The fact that the Federal investiga- 
tion with respect to similar alleged vio- 
lations of the anti-trust act by the Ford 
and Chrysler corporations was settled 
out of court by consent decrees, how- 
ever, did not improve the insurance situ- 
ation materially. When it became ap- 
parent that the only way to proceed 
would be to request the Department of 
Justice to make an independent investi- 
gation concerned solely with insurance, 
the board of trustees decided it would 
be unwise at that time to stimulate a new 
Federal investigation of any branch of 
the insurance business and the sugges- 
tion of the Department of Justice that 
such a step be taken was not pursued. 
“The Ohio association will await with 
interest the course of the litigation in 
the Court of Appeals, and doubtless 
through the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The entire subject is on the 
agenda for the forthcoming meeting of 
the board of trustees as an integral part 
of the association’s program designed to 
bend every effort to circumvent coercion 
of insurance premiums on financed auto- 
mobile insurance and to direct them 
through the regular agency channels.” 





25-YEAR CLUB MEETS 


National Board Veterans’ Organization 
Admits Three New Members; Presi- 
dent Mallalieu Presides 
The Twenty-five-Year Club of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters held 
its fifteenth annual meeting last Satur- 
day at 85 John Street, New York City. 
December 9 also marked the thirty-ninth 
anniversary of General Manager W. E. 

Mallalieu’s service with the board. 

In conformity with the provisions of 
the constitution and by-laws, and in 
keeping with the ritual, three new mem- 
bers were elected and initiated: Miss 
Hattie M. Matson, secretary to C. L. 
Simpson; Miss Lillie McAndrews, secre- 
tary to: f. Doyle, and A. F. Ballou 
of the engineering staff. Mr. Doyle, 
general counsel, was elected in absentia 
since he was unable to be present. 

President Mallalieu, who founded the 
organization in 1925, presided and there 
were in attendance Col. Clarence Gold- 
smith of Chicago, George W. Booth, A. 
C. Hutson, R. C. Dennett, H. E. Newell, 
Capt. C. T. Bissell and Major J. H. 
Howland. There were only two vacant 
chairs, Charles H. Lum and Robert E. 
Andrews of the San Francisco office not 
attending. 

The present and past presidents of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters are 
honorary members of the club. Mes- 
sages of felicitation were received from 
all of them, and F. W. Koeckert, United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union, was present. 

Upon adjournment of the meeting 
there was a luncheon at the Drug & 
Chemical Club in special honor of 
Messrs. Booth and Dennett, both of 
whom entered the services of the board 
thirty-five years ago. 





Fireman’s Fund Delays 
I.M.U.A. Resignation Date 


Harold V. Smith, president of the In- 
land Marine Underwriters Association, 
announces that at his request President 
Charles R. Page of the Fireman’s Fund 
has extended the effective date of the 
resignation of his companies from that 
organization until February 1, 1940 

Mr. Page had planned coming here 
later this month, but due to Mr. Smith’s 
inability to have in attendance at this 
time of the year certain executives of 
companies to confer with him, asked for 
the postponement of his trip until after 
January 1. It has been impossible up to 
the present for Mr. Page to come East 
due to his necessary presence ‘and ef- 
fective work for all concerned in the 
recent California referendum. 





Security Changes on Coast 

Benton A. Sifford, vice-president and 
Pacific Coast manager of the Security 
of New Haven Group, has resigned as 
of December 31 and will be succeeded 
by E. V. Oliver, assistant manager. Mr. 
Sifford joined the group in 1926 when the 
Coast department was established, com- 
ing from the California Insurance Co. 
Mr. Oliver was also with the California 
before joining the Security. 
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Studied by Amer. Management Ass’n 


Comparative merits and costs of ma- 
rine war risk insurance as provided by 
private insurance companies and govern- 
ment funds during the present European 
conflict were discussed rather fully at a 
group meeting of the American Manage- 
ment Association last Friday afternoon 
at the Hotel Astor in New York. This 
session was held in conjunction with sev- 
eral others on various insurance sub- 
jects. J. H. Thomas, Jr., insurance man- 
ager, General Foods Corp., New ane 
was chairman of the meeting and H. 
Klein, assistant secretary, New York un n- 
derwriters Insurance Co., and R. W. 
Cauchois, partner, Johnson & Higgins, 
insurance brokers, were technical advis- 
ers answering many questions. ; 

Opinion was divided among the sev- 
enty-five or more insurance buyers as to 
whether American importers and export- 
ers should insure their cargo trade with 
Great Britain in the British government 
insurance fund, which charges a war risk 
rate of 11%4% for waterborne hazards, or 





LOUIS SONDHEIM DEAD 
Louis Sondheim, Portland, Ore., insur- 
ance publisher and founder of North- 
west Insurance News, died December 
2 after an extended illness, age 58. The 
future of his paper has not been an- 
nounced. 


REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Reinsurance Corp of 
New York on December 5 declared a 
dividend of 22%4 cents per share on the 
outstanding stock, payable December 19, 
1939, to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 9, 1939. Total dividend payments 
by the corporation this year amount to 
30 cents per share. Previous dividend 
was 714 cents per share paid July 15. 
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insure with private companies doing bus- 
iness in the American markets and Lon- 
don at a rate of 5% or 6%, depending 
upon the direction of travel. 

Factors to Be Considered 

Immediately in favor of the British 
government insurance scheme on United 
Kingdom shipments is the wide differen- 
tial in rates. Moreover, the British plan 
provides for insurance against war risks 
from vessel to inland warehouse for an 
extra premium charge of %% whereas 
private insurers, with one exception, will 
insure against war risks in the European 
area on waterborne cargoes only. The 
statement was made that the American 
Foreign Insurance Association is offering 
war risk insurance on shipments between 
warehouse and vessel and while on shore 
in England and elsewhere in Europe. 
The A.F.I.A. is also insuring shipments 
by air over land in Europe. 

Those who expressed themselves in 
favor of private company marine war 
risk insurance as against British gov- 
ernment coverage argued that the higher 
rate was worth paying because company 
policies are payable in dollars, loss set- 
tlements are easier to effect and both 
the straight ocean marine and war risk 
insurance can be placed with the same 
insurers, thus eliminating chances for 
disputes and delays in claim settlements 
in the event a loss occurs which cannot 
be definitely classified as to cause be- 
tween marine perils and war risk perils. 
The British government plan does not 
provide for insurance of ordinary marine 
risks, confining its operations entirely 
to war risk insurance. Under the Brit- 
ish government scheme loss settlements 
must be effected by sending a consider- 
able number of documents to London, 
after which payment is made in England, 
usually to some broker representing 
American brokers and by him the funds 
are transferred to the United States. 

One query which could not be an- 
swered and was said to be puzzling the 
best minds in admiralty law was the 
correct interpretation of the word “place” 
in the marine war risk policy clause 
covering transshipments. The question 
was whether covering the “place” of 
transshipment could be stretched to in- 
sure a cargo taken from a vessel in 
England, carried by rail to another port 
and then placed on board a vessel for 
France. Underwriters, the opinion was, 
would not hold such a transshipment in- 
sured, as they define the word “place” 
as the one spot of transfer from one 
vessel to another and not a whole coun- 
try. They do not intend to cover land 
transportation risks in Europe. But 
whether a court of law would so rule is 
yet to be decided. Securities, precious 
stones and other small but valuable car- 
goes are those most likely to be trans- 
shipped by rail between overwater voy- 
ages. 

Seizure and Capture 

Another question asked was why is 
insurance against seizure or capture by 
Allied war vessels excluded? The an- 
swer was that the hazard is so great, 
on shipments marked for Germany or 
neutral countries, that insurance pre- 
miums would have to be so high as to 
be prohibitive. Therefore the risk is 
excluded. The opinion was expressed 
that if the United States government 
establishes a war risk bureau it might 
insure against seizure, but government 
bureaus are subsidized and losses made 
up through additional taxation of the 
people. At the present time there does 
not seem any need for a U. S. govern- 
ment war risk bureau as private insur- 
ance facilities in this country are ade- 
quate to meet existing demands. 

It was stated that nowhere is there 
war risk insurance for total loss only. In 
the strictly marine insurance field, ex- 
cluding war risks, total loss only insur- 
ance is written, at a lower rate. 

The belief was expressed that the 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The word “suburb” has a_ broader 
meaning in some sections of Canada 
than our use of the word. When I was 


at Sudbury in western Ontario, I ap- 
pointed an agent at Sudbury (from which 
section they get nine-tenths of the nickel 


“What 


of the world). He asked me: 
about the suburbs?” “What suburbs?” 
I asked. “Well, there is Chapleau, about 


500 miles northwest.” It took a mental 
effort on my part to classify a town 500 
miles distant as a “suburb” from an in- 
surance or any other point of view. I 
may have quoted this before in my col- 
umn, and hate to repeat, but after ten 
years it is somewhat difficult to remem- 
ber all that I have written about. 
* a * 
Mind and Matter 

I have delved a great deal into the 
modern forms of human. self-analysis 
which after all are the bases of various 
new religious or semi-religious cults, 
metaphysics, mysticism, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, “power of mind over matter,” 
etc., etc., and the whole matter sums up, 
to me, in just this: Mankind has discov- 
ered or rather rediscovered the workings 
of the mind, as influenced by surround- 
ings and the fact that we are after all 
just animals of a higher order, influ- 
enced by a thin veneer of civilization, 
and that our animal instincts are pretty 
strong, and that the superior brain (in 
the possession of which we approach 


Divinity more closely than in any other 
respect), is trying to work out a solu- 
tion of what it is all about. 

The Greek saying, “a healthy mind in 
a healthy body,” is as good an answer 
to describe what is perfection in human- 
ity. Some philosophies like the Freudian 
attach too much importance to animal 
sex impulses. Others attribute too much 
to physical attributes or to the mind, or 
some delve too deeply into matters that 
are beyond our finite mind. A healthy 
mind supported by healthy body, er a 
healthy body supporting a healthy mind 
enables the human being to avoid many 
of these delvings into mysticism, aimless 
speculations, or vaporings. 


* * * 

Ammonia 
I read the other day of the origin 
of the word “ammonia,” the chemical 
liquid so universally known. It was 


Egyptians for thousands 
of years and used by their priests. A 
French scientist discovered its make-up 
and origin while accompanying Napoleon 
on his ill-fated expedition in Egypt, and 
gave it its name from the Egyptian god, 
Ammon-Ra. His theory was that it had 
its origin from the manure deposited 
in the temples of Ammon-Ra by horses 


known to the 


and camels and beasts of burden of 
the worshipers of the god, when they 
visited the temples. 





N.F.P.A. Book on Fire 


Protection in Refineries 


second edition of “Fire Protec- 


The 
tion in Refineries,” prepared by the fire 
committee of the 
Petroleum Institute, is presented by the 
National Fire Protection Association to 
its members as the best available infor- 
mation on this subject. This book, of 
over 100 pages, costs $1 a copy and may 
be obtained from the N.F.P.A. at 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. 

Concerning “Fire Protection in Re- 
fineries” the N.F.P.A. says: “While this 
subject is of concern only in a limited 
number of places where refineries are 
located and a complete understanding of 
the fire problem in this occupancy in- 
volves a more detailed knowledge of 
petroleum technology than is within the 
experience of the average fire protection 
engineer, the subject is of general in- 
terest. Where public fire departments are 
called upon to cooperate with refinery 
fire brigades in fighting oil refinery fires, 
the information on fire protection in re- 
fineries contained in this publication is 
of particular value.” 


prevention American 





FEWER PRODUCERS IN CALIF. 
Some 400 subpoenas have been issued 
to agents and brokers in California as 
the result of inspection of their offices 
by investigators from California Insur- 
ance Department. The majority of those 


subpoenaed are charged with violation 
of Section 760 of the Insurance Code 
which specified that at least one-half 
of the time of the person holding an 


agent’s license must be devoted to other 
than insuring of relatives or “controlled 
business.” Many such agents after be- 
ing notified that they were operating 
in violation of the Insurance Code, an- 
nounced that tgey are ceasing activities, 
it is reported. 


ADVANCED BY AETNA FIRE 


Clifford J. Malcolm Appointed Assistant 
Manager of Canadian Dept.; Has 
Offices in Toronto 


Clifford J. Malcolm, special agent for 
Ontario and Quebec, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Canadian de- 
partment of the Aetna Fire. He will 
assist Manager Robert H. Leckey in su- 
pervising the Aetna’s Canadian business 


and has been associated with the com- 
pany for about nineteen years. Since 
1933 he has been serving as special agent 
for the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
also representing the Aetna Fire’s sub- 


sidiary, World Fire & Marine, in the 
latter province. He has been the Aetna’s 
official representative in the Canadian 


Fire Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Malcolm was born in Rosebank, 
Manitoba. As a youth he entered the 
insurance agency conducted by his father 
at Red Deer, Alta., where he remained 
until 1921 except for an interval of three 
years in overseas war service. He has 
been with the Aetna ever since, serving 
as special agent in Alberta and associate 
special agent in Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Mr. Malcolm’s headquarters will re- 
main in Toronto where the Aetna’s Ca- 
nadian office is located in the Metropoli- 
tan Building at 44 Victoria Street. This 
department has been operating since last 
January as a complete underwriting unit 
under the management of R. H. Leckey. 
It was formerly directed from the head 
office at Hartford. The Aetna Fire, 
which has been operating in Canada 
since 1821, was the first American fire 
insurance company to cross the border. 





DEARBORN NATIONAL IN OREGON 

The Dearborn National of Detroit has 
been admitted to Oregon, where it will 
write fire and inland marine coverage. 


MADE ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


Raymond Young Appointed by Dearborn 
National to New Philadelphia 
Service Office 

According to M. Robert Olp, president 
of the Dearborn National and of the 
Great Lakes Casualty of Detroit, Ray- 
mond Young has been appointed asso- 
ciate manager of the new Philadelphia 
Service Ofhce of those two companies. 
This new office, located at 378 Drexel 
Building, opened December 1 and will 
have service supervision over eastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey. 

Mr. Young is well known, having en- 
tered the insurance business in 1922 with 
the Alliance. Some four years later he 
joined the Lumberman’s, becoming coun- 
terman in Philadelphia and later special 
agent in the suburban field. For the 
next seven and one-half years he was a 
member of the staff of the Continental’s 
Philadelphia office, acting as counterman 
and assistant underwriter. He then 
joined the Penn-Liberty Insurance Co. 
as state agent to service and develop its 
agency plant in Pennsylvania, resigning 
to take up his present connection, ef- 
fective December 1. 





British Reduce Insurance 
Rates on Air Shipments 


The British War Risks Insurance Of- 
fice has announced reduced rates of pre- 
mium for the air transport of merchan- 


dise and securities between the United 
Kingdom, France, Holland, Belgium and 


The new rate for cargo 

air is ten shillings per 
£100, against £l hitherto, and for bank 
notes, coupons and precious stones by 
registered post and specie and gold and 
silver bullion it is 7s6d, being 75% of the 
basic rate. Bonds and securities by reg- 
istered mail are quoted at five shillings 
per £100, or 50% of the ordinary freight 
rate. 


Switzerland. 
to France by 


For cargo by air to Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland, fifteen shillings per 
£100 is quoted, against thirty shillings 


hitherto to Holland. The new rate for 
bank notes, etc., is ten shillings per £100 
and for bonds ‘and securities by regis- 
tered mail 7s6d is quoted. Additional 
rates are charged for air transport be- 
tween a_ warehouse and a port in the 
United Kingdom, which considerably in- 
crease the through charge. 


Earle Praised for Not 
Licensing Auto Dealers 


A shower of letters and telegrams 
have been sent to Insurance Commis- 
sioner Earle of Oregon supporting him 





on his stand in refusing approval of 
about fifty automobile dealers for li- 
censes as agents of Motors Insurance 


Corporation of New York. 


Syracuse Field Club Elects 


Chester W. 





Syracuse man- 
North 


Inglehart, 


ager of the Insurance Co. of 

America, has been elected president of 
the Syracuse Field Club. E. V. Judge, 
Atlas, is vice-president; R. M. Hooker, 
Fireman’s Fund, secretary, and William 
Wallace, Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
3ureau, treasurer. Mr. Inglehart has 
served as an officer of the Syracuse Field 
Club for three years. He _ succeeds 
Charles Collin, National Fire of Hart- 


ford. Howard Brown, Fire Association, 
is chairman of the committee arranging 
for the annual New Year's party. 





NEW HOME OFFICE FOR MUTUAL 


Construction of a one-story $18,000 
office building to house the home office 
of the Home Mutual Fire of Broome 
County on the southeast corner of Cary 
and Main Streets is underway at Bing- 


hamton, N. Y. J. P. McLaughlin, sec- 
retary and home office manager, esti- 


mated the building will be completed in 
about two months. Officers of the com- 
pany are president, Edmund H. Titch- 
ener; vice-president, Edward R. Hanra- 
han; secretary, Mr. McLaughlin, and 
treasurer, James A. Rumsey. 


. 


Fireworks 


(Continued from Page 62) 

The final senator arose and is reported 
to have said that it was “with the great- 
est of pleasure” that he cast his vote 
the bill. Unfortunate was he, 
for he could not have realized how great 
would be the hue and cry following his 
action. Maryland papers attacked him 
personally in their editorial columns. The 
Baltimore Evening Sun in particular had 
words like these to say. 

“He should preside over some _ such 
institution as the William S. Baer School 
for Crippled Children (a Baltimore insti- 
tution). There perhaps he might observe 
children maimed by fireworks within the 
next year or two; and he could fairly 
claim that by his vote in the legislature 
he helped put them there: Perhaps he 
would realize that ‘with the greatest of 
pleasure’ !” 

Strong words from Baltimore! 

The campaigns in other states were 
not without heat. Clever opposition was 
often encountered. In Idaho, after the 
law had been passed by the house with 
a large majority and was about to be 
voted on by the senate, a good speaker 
with tears in his eyes pointed to a gal- 
lery strangely full of school children and 
asked the senators not to deprive these 
innocent little children of “the pleasure 
we enjoyed when we were young.” 

In two states, Minnesota and Rhode 
Island, the bill was successfully pigeon- 
holed in committee. In several it was 
not acted on for other reasons. Possi- 
bilities of its future success in many 
states, however, are very good. 


against 


Municipality Situation 


Cities in states not prohibiting fire- 
works still cling to the partial protec- 
tion they get from their local ordinances 
and several large centers have tried this 
method in recent years. Among them 
are Denver, Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Toledo, 
cs Worcester, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Cities in the three states prohibiting 
fireworks through fire marshal’s regula- 
tions have adopted local ordinances to 
make up for the weaknesses in state 
enforcement. Citizens perhaps feel that 
it is a great deal easier to escape prose- 
cution under fire marshal’s regulations 
than under a state law. At least it is 
true that the fireworks record in Michi- 
gan, Kentucky and Wisconsin has not 
been nearly so good as in Iowa and 
New Jersey. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will continue the campaign against 
fireworks until the provisions of its 
model law are the uniform rule of the 
country. The important progress in 1939, 
so soon after the beginning of this new 


phase of the campaign augurs_ well 
for further successful progress. Many 
states will see the law at their next 


legislative sessions. 





Chinatown 


(Continued from Page 82) 

parts of the city their duties require of 
them late hours. Consequently mornings 
they arise later than the average person 
in the city and Mr. Gilbert says the 
best time for carrying on his business 
there is in the late morning and early 
afternoon. 

By no means has Mr. Gilbert a mo- 
nopoly upon the insurance business in 
Chinatown. While he is undoubtedly the 
best known broker there, at present sev- 
eral Chinese are operating as brokers in 


addition to other Occidentals. The Chi- 
nese brokers have entered the field 
largely within the last ten years only. 


The United States Life Insurance Co. 
has a Chinese agency, Typond & Lee. 
They retain a Chinese doctor to make 
physical examinations and also use a 
Chinese investigating firm to secure de- 
sired information about applicants for 
coverage. The Chinese doctor in this 
office, Dr. Arthur F. Liu, has a high 
reputation among medical men. 
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How Marine War Risk Committee 
Fixes Almost Daily Schedule 


One of the most important commit- 
tees today in the insurance world is a 
group of ocean marine underwriters who 
meet several times a week at 99 John 
Street, New York City, to fix premium 
rates for war risk insurance on cargoes 
being transported between United States 
ports and those in all other parts of the 
world. With war risk rates having been 
as high as 9% and currently quoted as 
high as 714% to some European ports, 
the matter of determining these rates 
is vital to all foreign commerce. Rates 
are subject to fluctuation daily, reflecting 
such changes in progress of the Euro- 
pean conflict as may increase or lessen 
hazards to which cargo shipments are 
exposed. 

War risk rates on shipments coming 
within the purview of the American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange 
are named by an underwriting commit- 
tee of the exchange and _ circulated 
through the offices of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters. This 
underwriting committee is composed of 
underwriters of long experience in ma- 
rine insurance (several with experience 
during the last World War), these un- 
derwriters representing over 75% of the 
total exchange subscription. 

Factors Considered in Rating 

Rates are arrived at after careful con- 
sideration of the various factors in- 
volved, such as length of the voyage, 
points of origin and destination, flag 
involved, proximity of mines or bellig- 
erent vessels including submarines and 


raiders, type of cargo carried, general 
international situation, and possible or 
probable changes in that-situation. All 
rates are voted upon by the committee, 
after free, open and full debate, and 
the committee in its deliberations has 
the benefit of information as to the 
rates named in other world markets. 
Rates for shipments which are reinsured 
by the exchange are naturally binding 
on the subscribers to the exchange. 

In order to facilitate the naming of 
rates on voyages that do not come with- 
in the confines of the regular rate sched- 
ule, the underwriting committee has 
made arrangements that two members 
shall be on duty at the offices of the 
exchange during the day. 

In addition to the naming of rates 
the underwriting committee, in conjunc- 
tion with other committees, has been 
charged by the board of managers with 
the issuance of bulletins promulgating 
rules for the underwriting of war risk 
business which comes within the scope of 
the exchange. Various sub-committees 
are appointed from time to time to deal 
with specific cases. The committee at 
present meets three times a week, and 
in the early weeks of the present war 
was meeting daily. 

At the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember rates rose rapidly. This was 
followed by a gradual, but steady reduc- 
tion as submarine losses dropped, then 
increased quickly late in November when 
sinkings due to mines off the British 
coast became numerous. 








A. M. A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 91) 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange, which includes all companies 
in the United States writing marine war 
risk, is losing money on business writ- 
ten since the outbreak of hostilities at 
the beginning of September. In addition 
some insurance buyers said that prob- 
ably losses have already occurred on 
the seas of which no knowledge has 
been forthcoming and of which nothing 
may be learned for weeks or months yet. 


Land War Risk Insurance 


While interest centered mainly at this 


meeting in the ocean marine problems 
of war risk insurance, land property in- 
surance against war damage in the 
United States was not neglected. Mr. 
Klein explained the present war and 
bombardment, and malicious mischief 
and vandalism coverages now available 
to property owners in this country. Ap- 
parently the demand for war and bom- 
bardment insurance here is not extensive 
but many inquiries are being received 
with respect to vandalism and malicious 
mischief insurance and a fair amount of 
business has been taken by, those manu- 
facturing supplies for Great Britain and 
France. 

In the endorsement extending a fire 
policy to cover against vandalism and 
malicious mischief appear the words 
“other warlike operations.” The view 
was expressed that this refers to opera- 
tions conducted by United States forces 
while this country is at war or in safe- 
guarding this country’s neutrality while 
not at war. This would probably not 


be interpreted to cover damage result- 
ing from periodic army sham battles, 
testing of new equipment, etc., such as 
are carried out every year irrespective 
of peace or war. 

Prudent property owners were urged 


to take the broad form vandalism and 
malicious mischief coverage, insuring 
both war and non-war risks. Thus pos- 
sible disputes over the motive for dam- 
age are removed. 

It was brought out that the word 
“sabotage” does not appear in land war 
risk insurance policies for two reasons. 
In the first place insurance companies 
are not authorized to insure against 
sabotage as such, the word not appear- 
ing in the insurance statutes, and in the 
second place all forms of sabotage are 
not malicious mischief damage. It was 
pointed out that insurance companies in- 
sure against loss resulting from physical 
damage only and not for monetary dam- 
age to employers’ interests which may 
follow employes wasting materials, de- 
laying production, misplacing tools, etc. 





Parker on Aviation 
(Continued from Page 75) 


should be in a new and growing indus- 
try, for were the underwriters to at- 
tempt to insure only such operations as 
were without risk, they would no longer 
be providing insurance and they would 
not be doing the constructive work that 
has fallen to their lot in helping avia- 
tion in America to proceed at the fine 
fast pace which it has attained. 

The war has temporarily stimulated 


general business. It has had the same 
effect, possibly to a greater degree, on 
aviation insurance. More people, for ex- 
ample, are traveling to Florida this Win- 
ter; more people traveled on the trans- 
continental lines this Summer; more 
business is being done with our neigh- 
bors in South America, all because of 
the war. More people are flying trans- 
atlantic because of the uncertain sched- 
ules of surface vessels and the dangers 
that beset these craft. 


Effects of Present War 


Similarly there is an increased use of 
transatlantic air mail not only because 
of the saving in time, but because of 
the greater assurance that it will arrive 
at its destination. Manufacturing plants 
are busier than they have been for years, 
for reasons which have already been 
given, which are both directly and in- 
directly traceable to war. In _ conse- 
quence, aviation insurance has benefited 
as a direct result of the progress of 
the industry which it insures. 

So far problems directly created by 
the war have not been particularly seri- 
ous. The manufacturers have an increas- 
ing interest in strike and civil commo- 
tion insurance, and in insurance against 
sabotage. The shipper to points out- 
side of the United States is now inter- 
ested in war risk insurance, which falls 
roughly into three classes: (1) war risk 
insurance on marine shipments which 
are covered at the usual rates and con- 
ditions of the war risk committee of 
the marine market, (2) war risk insur- 
ance on shipments by air, which when 
covered in the marine markets receive 
snecial treatment as they should, for the 
risk to a rapidly moving commercial air- 
craft of a neutral power operating be- 
tween neutral ports is vastly less than 
a surface craft, and (3) war risk insur- 
ance on the lives of those who are 9vo- 
ing abroad bv air for business. This 
latter merely involves the application of 
a supnlemental rate to the accident rate 
already established for the trip. 

War risk insurance on the hulls of 
aircraft operating abroad has not so 
far been considered necessary by either 
the operators or the trustees of the air- 
craft equipment trust loans, but if the 
war is prolonged and the belligerents 
hecome more desperate. it is nrobable 
that such coverase will be required. 
Companies Writing Aviation Insurance 


At present there are three groups 
writing aircraft insurance in America 
with others in prosnect. Those now 
operating are the following: 

Aero Insurance Underwriters, 59 John 
Street. New York City, which represent 
the following companies: 


American Alliance, American & Foreign, 
American National Fire, British & Foreign 
Marine, Capital Fire, Columbia, Commonwealth, 
County Fire, Detroit Fire & Marine, Federal 
Union, Great American, Homeland of Amer- 
ica, Imperial Assurance, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, London & Scottish, Massachusetts Fire 
& Marine, Mercantile of America, Newark Fire, 
North British & Mercantile, North Carolina 
Home, Northern Assurance, Pennsylvania Fire, 
Phoenix Assurance, Queen of America, Roch- 
ester American, Royal, Star of America, Union 
Marine & General, United Firemen’s, Eagle 
Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, Great American 
Indemnity, London Guarantee & Accident, Phoe- 
nix Indemnity, Royal Indemnity. ; 


The Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
90 John Street, New York City, repre- 
sents the following companies: 

Federal, Marine, Sea, London Assurance, Al- 
liance Assurance, Fireman’s Fund, Merchants 
Fire, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, United States 
Guarantee, Firemen’s, Glens Falls, American, 
Hanover Fire, Continental, Fidelity-Phenix Fire, 





Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St., New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 








American Eagle Fire, Fidelity & Casualty, Glens 
Falls Indemnity. 

Associated Aviation Underwriters, af- 
filiates of member companies, are as fol- 
lows: 

First American Fire, Fulton Fire, Girard Fire 
& Marine, National-Ben Franklin, Milwaukee 
Mechanics, Columbia Fire, Dixie Fire, Occi- 
dental, Home Fire & Marine, Niagara Fire, 
Concordia Fire, Metropolitan Casualty, Commer- 
cial Casualty, Occidental Indemnity, Bankers 
Indemnity, Commerce, Maryland. 


The United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., 80 John Street, New York City, 
represent the following companies: 

Aetna (Fire), Automobile, Boston, Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire, Hartford Fire, Insurance Co. of 
North America, National Union Fire, North 
River, Phoenix of Hartford, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, Springfield Fire & Marine, Travelers 
Fire, United States Fire, Westchester Fire, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Century Indemnity, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, New Amsterdam Casualty, Travelers, 
Travelers Indemnity, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. 


From the lists it will be seen that the 
companies writing aviation insurance in 
this country today are highly representa- 
tive of the best writing other lines of 
insurance. The far-sighted judgment of 
the executives of these companies is 
rapidly bringing to them a complete un- 
derstanding of this marvelous means of 
transportation, and will in time bring 
a substantial profits to justify their 
aith. 


Lloyd’s in War Time 


(Continued from Page 69) 





the staircases are but dimly lit because 
their windows look out onto the streets 
and would throw beams of light were 
they not shaded. Perhaps the tempo of 
work has quickened somewhat because 
everybody wants to get home before 
traveling becomes difficult in unlighted 
streets and darkened railway carriages, 
but we still find time for “morning cof- 
fee” in the true Lloyd’s tradition and 
there is no shortage of food in The 
Captain’s Room. It is, perhaps, a little 
strange to see men in the uniform of 
special constables, doing business in The 
Room, and when a young man in uni- 
form turns up on leave he is quickly 
surrounded by his friends who want to 
know what he thinks of life in the Army. 
I, who have so keen a recollection of the 
last war, do not find all these things very 
strange, but the younger generation 
must, and, however, deplorable war is, 
there is no doubt that most of them get 
a kick out of the new order of life after 
the somewhat humdrum existence of be- 
ing “something in the city” of their pre- 
war days. 


Excitement Over Insurance News 
nouncements 


There is, from time to time, a little 
buzz of excitement, when, for instance 
the Joint War Risk Rating Committee 
issued a new schedule of rates or the 
Government War Risk Office issues an 
announcement, but for the most part 
business goes on without any particular 
disturbance. We have become used to 
sandbagged buildings, policemen in “tin 
hats” and large notices “Air Raid Shel- 
ter.” We carry our gas masks to and 
from business, but most of us leave them 
in our offices when we go to Lloyd’s, or 
dump them somewhere handy at Lloy d’s 
We read the strips from the tape ma- 
chine to see how the war is going, in- 
stead of to learn the latest cricket score 
or the result of a football match, ac- 
cording to season, but taking it by and 
large, we just carry on and while every- 
body recognizes that the war may be- 
come something affecting our daily lives 
at any moment, we are too busy to 
worry about what may happen and I 
think that the general atmosphere in 
the marine insurance market reflects, in 
miniature, that of the whole nation; we 
are cheerful and confident without in any 
way minimizing the seriousness of the 
situation. 
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A. M. A. Holds Insurance Meeting 
With No Formal Talks or Papers 
Insurance Buyers Enjoy Swapping Information With Sellers 


on Question and Answer Basis; Ralph H. Blanchard 
Ran the Program 


The insurance division of the Ameri- 
can Management Association held a mid- 
year conference last Friday in Hotel 
Astor, New York, which brought out 
the largest attendance of insurance buy- 
ers and sellers that this organization has 
ever held. This meeting was arranged 
by Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the A.M.A. insurance vice-presi- 
dent. It represented a distinct departure 
from the usual American Management 
technique in that there were no formal 
speakers, no papers and no transcript. 
Carrying forward the highly successful 
question and answer idea developed 
within the past two years, three con- 
current sessions of this type were put 
on in the morning and three during the 
afternoon. At luncheon Vice-President 
Blanchard gave a brief welcome express- 
ing his pleasure at the large turnout. 
Registration for the day went well over 
the 300 mark with more buyers attend- 
ing than ever before, plus many com- 
pany officials, agents and brokers. 


Program Makers Did Good Job 


Selecting the subjects to be discussed 
with an eye to problems of current in- 
terest the program makers did a good 
job. The session on War Risk Covers 
was one of the most popular; so was 
the one on All Risk Liability Insurance, 
led by George Rogers, insurance man- 
ager, Robert Gair Co., Inc., aided by W. 
W. Chalmers, attorney, Liberty Mutual, 
who pinch-hit for E. W. Sawyer, Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters. 
War risk experts included J. H. Thomas, 
Jr., insurance manager, General Foods 
Corp., New York, chairman; H. C. Klein, 
assistant secretary, New York Under- 
writers, and R. W. Cauchois, partner, 
Johnson & Higgins, New York. 

Insurance Management for the Smaller 
Company, another timely subject, re- 
ceived close attention. The buyer in 
charge of this symnosium was W. F. 
Lund, insurance manager, United States 
Rubber Co., New York, while the tech- 
nical adviser was Herbert L. Jamison, 
head of his own brokerage firm on Wil- 
liam Street. Mr. Jamison’s views on 
the subject, as expressed at this session, 
are set forth further along. 

Auto Fleet Insurance 

Fire insurance men—both from the 
company and producing ranks—turned 
out in great numbers for the afternoon 
sessions on U. & O. Values and Estab- 
lishing Insurance Values for Adjust- 
ment Purposes. Chairman on U. & O. 
was A. V. Miller, chief accountant, New 
York Herald Tribune, assisted by C. D. 
Minor, director of education, Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, and Ralph W. Mor- 
rell, vice-president, Davis, Dorland & 
Co., New York. Prentiss B. Reed, in- 
dependent adjuster, was selected as tech- 
nical adviser at the “adjustment” session 
and he did his usual good job in an- 
swering perplexing questions. Chair- 
man was J. H. Nickell, insurance man- 


ager, Philadelphia Electric Co. Y 
Not overlooked was the increasingly 


important subject of automobile fleet in- 
surance, viewed from the standpoint of 
policy forms, rating and accident preven- 
tion. Emphasis was given to the co- 
operation necessary between the insur- 
ance carrier and the insured to reduce 
accidents and insurance costs. A. M 
Schmidt, Johns-Manville Corp. insur- 
ance manager, presided at this session 
with W. J. Constable, secretary, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty, as the tech- 
nician. No time was lost in getting 
down to business, the first question be- 
ing “What type of policy is best suited 
for an auto fleet in a seasonable busi- 
ness?” The answer, it developed, de- 
pends upon how seasonable the business 
is and whether or not the risk is located 
in a state where equity treatment can 
be accorded. If so, all cars can be in- 
sured for an entire year with automatic 
coverage at rates properly calculated to 
recognize seasonal layoffs as well as ex- 
perience. Otherwise, straight specified 
car basis and seasonal suspension may 
be the best answer. 

The solution of the problem “how to 
save clerical work in handling a large 
fleet line” was also sought. Many pres- 





ent complained of the work required to 
notify the insurance carrier of each new 
car or each car sold. It was suggested 
that monthly records of changes in cars 
as required by insurance carriers would 
be valuable to the assured. 

Another question involved whether or 
not a large corporation whose salesmen 
use cars in line of business, should in- 
sist upon the salesmen carrying insur- 
ance that names the corporation as ad- 
ditional assured. It was brought out in 
the discussion that naming the corpo- 
ration as additional assured may obligate 
it to pay the premium in the event of 
default by a salesman. Also, it may 
eliminate P. D. coverage for damage to 
any property of the corporation by a 
salesman’s car. In addition, extra cleri- 
cal work is involved in keeping track 
of salesmen’s policies. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that it is not 
necessary to name the corporation as it 
is covered under the omnibus clause. 

Still on the subject of salesman’s cars, 
a buyer wanted to know if the sales- 
man’s policy should be placed in the 
same company as his employer’s non- 
ownership policy. This was regarded as 
another item of additional clerical work. 
It also prohibits the salesman from ex- 
ercising his own right of free choice of 
insurance company. On the other hand, 
it may help in some cases to reduce the 
cost of the employer’s non-ownership 
policy, but that is not necessarily the 
case. 


, 


Cars of Independent Contractor 


Seeking the answer to the question 
“Is the employer liable for accidents 
caused by a car owned by indenendent 
contractor” the inquirer cited the case 
of a bakery which has its products de- 
livered by an independent contractor 
who owns, onerates and garages the 
trucks used by the bakery. These cars 
carry the bakery’s advertisement, and 
their drivers wear the bakery’s uniform. 
The opinion seemed to be that em- 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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An insurance company’s service to agents 
can take no more useful form than writing 
their business year in and year out. 
companies oscillate between extreme under- 
writing liberality and ultra-conservatism. In 
better times they seek new business aggres- 
sively: when profit margins dwindle, they 
restrict writings severely. The New Amsterdam 
has avoided sharp changes of policy. Thus 
its writings for the lowest volume year of the 
last ten were but seven percent less than its 
average annual writings during the ten years. 
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Retrospective Rating 
Plans Seen in Demand 


ROEBER REPORTS ON RESULTS 





Council’s General Manager Points in 
Annual Report to Continued Down- 
ward Trend in Comp. Rates 





The continued downward trend in 
compensation rate changes during the 
past year, experience rating, retrospec- 
tive rating, the occupational disease 
program, uninsured risk problem, claims 
matters and bureau administration fea- 
tured the annual report yesterday of W. 
F. Roeber, general manager, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
which held its annual meeting in New 
York. With few exceptions the changes 
in the rate level approved in the various 
states this year represent decreases. In 
one state—Arkansas—the recently en- 
acted compensation law is still in abey- 
ance due to a petition staying the act's 
introduction pending a_ referendum. 
Twenty out of 950 bills affecting com- 
pensation insurance were enacted in 1939 
legislative sessions. 

Of keen interest was Mr. Roeber’s re- 
port on retrospective rating which prin- 
ciple is now applicable in thirty-two jur- 
isdictions. Since inception of the plan 
in 1936 the National Council has cal- 
culated and its administrative bureaus 
have promulgated seventy-two retrospec- 
tive rating agreements, and the aggre- 
gate result of retrospective rating on the 
basis of these promulgations is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Premiums 
Total in National 
Premiums Council States 
Standard Premium ...$1,366,975 $751,340 
Retrospective Premiums 1,070,715 609,762 


Ratio Retrospective Pre- 

mium to Standard 

PROMI. <ncecevcnn 785 812 

In Mr. Roeber’s opinion the fact that 
a large percentage of risks are renewing 
their retrospective rating contracts from 
year to year is indicative of their favor- 
able reception by the insuring public. 
From 1936 to October 25, 1939, a total 
of 332 applications for retrospective rat- 
ing have been received on risks with 
operations in National Council adminis- 
trative jurisdictions. Of these nearly 
80% have renewed on the same basis. 

National Council membership is now 
108 carriers, four new members this year 
being American Guarantee & Liability, 
Ohio Casualty, Selected Risks Indemnity 
and National Lloyds. 





Late Casualty News 


Charles S. Ashley, Jr., Greater New 
York manager, Maryland Casualty, was 
elected chairman of the Casualty Man- 


agers Association of New York on 
Wednesday, succeeding Carl Stephan, 
Loyalty Group. Vice-chairman is Curtis 
C. Gardiner, vice-president, Hartford 


Steam Boiler. 





A number of important changes in the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety field organiza- 
tion were announced this week. Sum- 
marized they are: William H. Osborn, 
Richmond manager for nast three years, 
appointed Pittsburgh branch manager as 
of January 1 taking supervision of terri- 
tory formerly handled by late J. W. 
Henry, general agent Western Pennsyl- 
vania. V. E. Schott will be assistant 
manager, and personal business of the 
late Mr. Henry will be merged with 
business of J. W. Henry, Jr., who con- 
tinues to represent Aetna as an agent. 

Edgar N. Taylor, Louisville manager 
since 1934, succeeds Mr. Osborn at Rich- 
mond. In turn W. G. Kellner, special 
agent, Louisville, succeeds Mr. Taylor 
as manager. 

Robert W. Conly, superintendent ot 
agents, Philadelphia, promoted to same 
post at Boston succeeding Assistant 
Manager F. C. Elliott. Wm. A. Boone 
and David W. Keenan, special.agents at 
Philadelphia, promoted to agency super- 
visors. 
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The Safety Drama at Parkchester 


“A City Within a City” Now Under Construction in the Bronx, N. Y.; 
Represents $50,000,000 Investment by Metropolitan Life; 4,800 Workmen 
Daily on the Job Protected by Organized Accident Prevention of 


American Surety; Country’s Largest Private Housing Project 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


IGGEST private housing project this 
B country has ever known is Park- 
Metropolitan Life’s 
now under 
construction in the New York, 
which will occupy 129 acres or the equiv- 
On land 
where a comparatively short time ago 
there brick 
buildings scattered haphazardly about, a 


chester, the 
park-apartment community 


Bronx, 
alent to forty-six city blocks. 
were but a few outmoded 


vast and impressive transformation is be- 
ing effected by 4,800 workmen under the 
general supervision of Starrett Brothers 
and Eken, Inc., the general contractors, 
and fifty-six subcontractors. 

Fifteen months’ work have already 
been devoted to creating at Parkchester 
which when com- 


than 


“a city within a city,” 
pleted in 1941 will 
40,000 people of moderate income in 
more than 12,200 apartments of from two 
to five rooms. There will be fifty-one 
apartment group buildings in all, eigh- 
teen of which are already completed so 
far as exterior construction is concerned. 
Parkchester will have five parks and 
other recreational areas, conveniently lo- 
cated “neighborhood” stores, a major 
shopping center, a theatre and five 
garages with a combined capacity of 
from 2,500 to 3,000 cars. In addition to 
parks there will be shaded walks and 
malls, playgrounds, wading pools, roller 
skating paths, handball and_ softball 
courts. 


house more 


$50,000,000 Investment 

The Metropolitan Life’s investment in 
Parkchester is estimated at about $50,- 
000,000—and the company’s board of de- 
sign which is supervising construction 
consists of R. H. Shreve, chairman, An- 
drew J. Eken, Gilmore D. Clarke, Irwin 
Clavan, Robert W. Dowling, George Gove 
and Henry C. Meyer, Jr. Starrett 
Brothers and Eken, Inc., general con- 
tractors, represented on the board of 
design by Mr. Fken and Mr. Dowling, 
also constructed the Empire State Build- 
ing, the 40 Wall Tower and other Man- 
hattan skyscrapers. 

Coordinated Accident Prevention 

Obviously, in a construction job of 
this magnitude coordinated activity on 
the part of all concerned is a major 
consideratien. Particularly is this true 
in the accident prevention and safety 
program at Parkchester. This has proved 
so effective to date that only one work- 
man fatality has occurred. Considering 
that 4,800 workmen are now daily on the 
iob performing hazardous tasks, this is 
an outstanding record, and so regarded 
bv old-timers in the construction field. 
They usually figure on one fatality for 
every million dollars snent on construc- 
tion. To date Parkchester represents 
thirty million dollars of construction. 

There’s a remarkable story of careful 
planning and coordination of safety ac- 
tivitv behind this record and it was the 
nrivilege of the writer to get a first-hand 
impression of it a few weeks ago on a 
personally conducted tour of Parkches- 
ter. Squarely in the middle of the pic- 
ture is the American Surety Co., the 


Airview of Parkchester Development 
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The buildings nearing completion at Parkchester (with oval park showing) are in 


the south quadrant, one 


designated insurance company of Star- 
rett Brothers and Eken, Inc., for the 
various forms of casualty insurance re- 
quired. These include workmen’s com- 
pensation (largest risk ever to use the 
retrospective rating plan); general lia- 
bility, owner’s protective liability, auto- 
mobile liability, O. L. & T. and elevator 
insurance upon completion of the build- 


of the four main sections. 


ings. The premium involved is estimated 
at $2,000,000. 
A Challenge Accepted 

Parkchester represented a challenge to 
the American Surety in cooperation with 
the Metropolitan Life and the general 
contractor to make a permanent con- 
tribution to the advancement of organ- 
ized accident prevention. Accordingly, 


Officials on Recent Inspection Tour 








Group shown above includes members of the Metropolitan Life’s Board of Design 


and officials of Starrett Brothers and Eken, Inc., the general contractors. 


to right the men are Andrew J. Eken, 


Left 


Frank C. Lowe, Irwin Clavan, Richmond 


H. Shreve, Henry C. Meyer, Jr., Gilmore D. Clarke, Frederic W. Ecker, vice- 


president, and Frederick H. 


Ecker, chairman of the board, Metropolitan Life; 


Ralph E. Doherty, Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life; Robert W. 
Dowling, Leslie G. Holleran, W. T. Griffiths, George Gove, Henry Griffiths and 
Thomas A. Scott. 


the company’s first move was to estab- 
lish a home office committee for the 
coordination of all activities on the proj- 
ect. W. E. Mel ell, vice-president, is 
chairman of this committee and serving 
with him are W. P. Apgar, manager of 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment; William Mac!nnes, manager of 
the casualty claim department; A. A. 
Nelson, comptroller; Frank T. 
manager of safety engineering and _ in- 
spection, and the late A. G. Howegill, 
who managed the payroll audit division 
until his death recently of a heart attack. 
This committee is in constant touch with 
developments at Parkchester. 

The writer’s hunch is that one of its 
members, William MacInnes, hopes that 
he will have little work to do. For he 
handles accident claims and the fewer 
there are at Parkchester the better the 
American Surety will like it. In fact, 
90% of the company’s activity is con- 
centrated on ways and means to eliri 
nate accidents. And in aiming at this 
objective a many-sided safety program 
has been developed which experts regard 
as a model. 

Paramount consideration has been 
given in planning this program to the 
facilities for immediate hospitalization 
and care of the seriously injured. To 
date cases of this type have been few. 
In fact there have been comparatively 
few loss time accidents, which is indica- 
tive of the effectiveness of Americar 
Surety’s safety efforts combined with the 
speedy first aid attention given to anv 
and all injuries at the field medica! 
bureau. Both morning and afternoo: 
doctor and nurse are on duty at. thi- 
bureau which is in charge of Dr. Alex 


ander Wolff. 


Humanitarian Side of Casualty Insurance 


Gre sser, 


The most serious case on record was 
that of a workman who had been injured 
by a reinforcing steel dowel. His in- 
juries included multiple fractures. H<¢ 
was given only a slight chance to sur- 
vive this injury. Dr. H. H. Ritter, one 
of the foremost surgeons in New York, 
performed a delicate operation and the 
man’s life was saved. Grateful, the wife 
of this workman visited the American 
Surety’s home office to give thanks. Re- 
ceived by Vice-President McKell, she 
said her opinion of insurance companies 


had been changed completely by the 
care and treatment given to her hus- 
band. “I had always considered vour 


companies as being too large and busy 
to be interested in the injuries received 
by one man, even if it were a serious 
accident,” she said. 

Here’s a dramatic example of the hu 
manitarian side of insurance. This little 
family of wife and two children wel- 
comed their Daddy home from the hos- 
pital cured a few weeks ago and the 
first thing he did was to call on the 
American Surety with his wife. His was 
the joy of being alive while to the com- 
pany his visit gave dramatic emphasis 
to the insurance company’s responsibility 
for saving life and limb by organized 
accident prevention. 

Proud of Chimney Completed Without 
an Accident 


The writer on his visit to Parkchester 
got a bird’s-eye view of this accident 
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prevention program in action. Greeted 
by Frank T. Grosser, safety engineering 
chief of the American Surety, the visi- 
tor’s attention was first directed to the 
chimney of the central heating plant 
which was completed without a single 
reportable accident. The chimney, ris- 
ing to a height of 275 feet (200 of brick 
on top of 75 feet of steel) was probably 
the most hazardous undertaking on the 
project. In the central heating plant 
four immense boilers are being installed 
to provide heat for the fifty-one apart- 
ment buildings, theatre, stores and ga- 
rages which comprise the development. 
It will be “piped heat” by an intricate 
system of underground steam boilers. 

The writer was also impressed by the 
eight foot fence extending for three 
miles around Parkchester to protect the 
general public. No one is admitted to 
the area without permission. 

Chief Engineer Grosser regards Park- 
chester as the biggest opportunity of his 
career to demonstrate the value of in- 
telligently planned safety activity. Far 
from being frightened by the daily ex- 
posure of 4,800 workmen to all kinds of 
hazards he maintains that the combina- 
tion of education and enforcement of 
the American Surety’s program will keep 
fatalities and reportable accidents down 
to a rock bottom minimum. He is as- 
sisted in this program by C. W. Don- 
aldson and R. M. Kleiber, field engineers, 
who spend their entire time “on loca- 
tion.” One of them reported for duty 
in April, 1938, as the wrecking con- 
tractors were demolishing the existing 
buildings. The second was installed 
early in 1939. Both have the respect 
and confidence of the contractors and 
workmen with whom they are in daily 
contact. 


Safety and Claims Supervised 
“On the Spot” 


The enthusiasm of these safety ex- 
perts for their job is typical of the co- 
operative spirit which is in evidence at 
Parkchester. One is immediately im- 
pressed by the groups of laborers as- 
signed here and there to collect and 
burn old boards usually full of nails. 
This is a daily routine directed at mini- 
mizing one of the biggest hazards which 
exists in a construction job of this type. 
As of October 1 the general contractor’s 
accident record showed 157 minor and 
three serious accidents caused by this 
one hazard—“stepping on nails.” 


Our itinerary included a stop at the 
service office maintained on the grounds 
by the American Surety where field en- 
gineering and claim work is supervised. 
Arthur L. Rodgers is the head claim 
man assisted by Fitzpatrick Colvin and 
Miss M. Wieman, secretary. Operating 
daily from this office the field engineers 
make routine inspections to uncover pos- 
sible unsafe working conditions, mechan- 
ical defects and other hazards inducive 
to accidents. That they’re on the job 
is indicated by the submission of more 
than 200 written recommendations and 
1,000 verbal suggestions to the contrac- 
tor’s representatives or general contrac- 
tor to improve the “good housekeeping” 
of the project. 

Recognizing the psychological advan- 
tage to be derived from a management 
keyed up to the practical value of acci- 
dent prevention one of the American 
Surety’s first steps was to assist in the 
formation of an active safety committee 
composed of the eighteen superintend- 
ents for the general contractors. Month- 
lv meetings of this committee have been 
held at which accident prevention meas- 
ures are discussed. Out of these dis- 
cussions came the decision to issue a 
special safety button to members of the 
committee and to embark unon a safety 
poster program. To date 10,000 of such 
posters, prepared by the National Safe- 
ty Council, have been posted in all proj- 
ect offices, buildings, time shanties and 
other structures. Safety organizations 
among the sub-contractors’ supervisors 
were also organized; daily inspections 
are conducted to uncover unsafe work- 
ing conditions. 


One of the most satisfying results of 
these safety sessions has been the in- 
terest created to make Parkchester not 











Francis Murphy, publisher of The 
Hartford Times, has pioneered in many 
safety activities and has’ lined up his 
paper behind many safety movements. 
His interest in the subject has been un- 
flagging. 

A native of New Haven, he came to 
Hartford when nine years old. After 
attending Hartford schools he entered 
the employ of the Hartford Times, then 
under the ownership of Willie O. Burr 
and managed by the late Rufus H. Jack- 
son. He rose through the ranks, be- 
coming secretary of the company when 
Mr. Burr incorporated the paper in 1912. 

Paper Purchased by F. E. Gannett 

When The Hartford Times was pur- 
chased by Frank E. Gannett in 1928 
Mr. Murphy was made business mana- 
ger and advertising director. In 1935 





only the largest but the safety construc- 
tion project in the United States. 

Safety Dramatized on Pay Envelopes 

The workmen themselves have entered 
into the spirit of this program realizing 
that “being careful is part of our job.” 
This, in fact, is one of the slogans which 
appears on the back of their payroll 
envelopes. At first it was thought that 
safety pictures and messages could be 
inserted into the payroll envelopes but 
this was found to be impracticable. So, 
a novel plan was hit upon to print 
safety messages on the envelopes them- 
selves. To date this has been done on 
more than 100,000 envelopes and with 
good results! Here are a few of the 
slogans used: “A little care makes acci- 
dents rare.” Another, cleverly illustrat- 
ed, puts the direct question “Have you 
any safety ideas up your sleeve? If 
so, let’s have ’em.” Still another preaches 
the simple but effective sermon: “A nail 
does not have to be rusty to cause 
infection.” 

A source of pride to the general con- 
tractor as well as the insurance inter- 
ests at Parkchester is a large safety flag 
bearing the universal Green Cross of 
Safety which is flown daily from a flag 
pole 150 feet high. This is one of the 
largest flags of its type ever used in 
the building industry. 

Starrett Brothers and Eken are also 
cooperating in making a month by month 
analysis of all reportable injuries sus- 
tained by the workmen on the larger 
contractor’s jobs. Nearly 1,000 of these 
monthly accident analysis cards, printed 
on paper specially treated for outside 
weather conditions have been posted 
prominently around the project. In ad- 
dition special warning signs are posted 
on all material hoists and on all scaf- 
folds below active bricklaying work. The 
scaffolds, incidentally, are the best and 
safest that the building industry pro- 
vides. 

Education and Enforcement 

Ever mindful of workmen's safetv. 
substantial, well-built walkways and 
bridges have been provided to insure 
safe-working conditions: overhead pro- 
tection has been erected over entrances 
to buildings to prevent injuries by falling 
material; screened-in guard rails and 
standard barricades around all floor 
openings in incompleted buildings. Lead- 
ing into the buildings are double ladders 
so that men may go tip and down in 
perfect safety. Last but not least, nine 
of the sub-contractors have provided 
safety helmets or skullguards for use 
by their employes. 

It stands to reason that enforcement 


(Continued on Page 110) 


Safety Activities 
of a 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 


he was made general manager and be- 
came official head of the paper when 
John F. Rolfe, the publisher, died in 
1937. In 1907 Mr. Murphy married Iva 
P. Marsh and they have one son, War- 
ner Murphy. 
Safe Driving Pledge and Bicycle 
Safety Campaign 

Mr. Murphy gives practical application 
to the safety he preaches. On Monday, 
August 12, 1935, after a particularly heavy 
death toll on Connecticut highways over 
the week-end, Mr. Murphy conceived the 
idea of the Safe Driving Pledge Cam- 
paign. Before nightfall every employe 
of The Times had signed this pledge, 
and the distribution of the pledge cards 
to other organizations was begun. In- 
surance companies, commercial concerns 
and the employes of factories and stores 
in and around Hartford were signed up. 
The campaign spread throughout the 
state and nation. More than 400 news- 
papers in the country adopted the pledge 
idea, and it is estimated that more than 
3,000,000 persons signed the pledge. Mr. 
Murphy received commendatory letters 
from the President, the Governors of 
nearly all the states, and many others 

The Bicycle Safety Campaign, which 
was conceived by Mr. Murphy in the 
Spring of 1937, resulted in the distri- 
bution of more than 6,000 buttons and 
registration plates to school children in 
Hartford and suburban communities. In 
fact, some plates are now being distrib- 
uted and safety organizations in Connec- 
ticut and elsewhere in the country, striv- 
ing to instill the safety idea in the minds 
of youthful riders, have patterned their 
campaigns after that of The Hartford 
Times. 

In March, 1938, Mr. Murphy, then a 
member of the State Highway Safety 
Commission, induced a group of daily 
newspapers in Connecticut to run a 
Highway Safety Edition, which was high- 
ly successful. 

During the Winter of 1938-1939 Mr. 
Murphy was responsible for the publi- 
cation of promotional advertising and 
editorial comment suggesting that prop- 
erty owners should shovel snow onto 
their own property rather than dumpine 
it into the street where it created a 
bad driving hazard and cost the city 
large sums of money to remove. 


High Tension Wires Near Municipal 
Airport 

During the early Summer of 1939 Mr. 
Murphy, at a luncheon meeting with the 
Board of Police Commissioners, induced 
that board to cause the police depart- 
ment to enforce the laws regarding the 
riding of bicycles. A plan has been 
adopted whereby policemen report vio- 
lations by school children direct to the 
Board of Education for disciplinary ac- 
tion. The plan is operating successfully. 

Because dangerous high tension wires 
were too near the Hartford Municinal 
Airport, which cost more than $1,000,000 
to build, the Commerce Department 
would not give the field the necessary 
rating as a landine field for transnort 
planes. Through Mr. Murphy’s effort 
a deadlock, which existed between the 
city and the Hartford Electric Light Co. 
over the cost of removal of these wires, 
was broken and the wires removed. 
American Air Lines now use the field 
for their planes, giving the city much 
needed revenue. : 
Discussing Mr. Murphy’s effectiveness 
as an arbiter, President Samuel Fereu- 
son of the Hartford Electric Light Co. 
wrote a letter to John O. Briggs, Hart- 
ford sales manager of American Air 
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Lines, Inc., reading in part as follows: 

“I thank you for your favor of the 
24th and the pleasant reference to the 
happy eventual solution of the problem 
of the adjacency of the high tension 
towers to the field. 

“The credit for this outcome should go 
primarily to Mr. Murphy of The Hart- 
ford Times who interjected himself into 
the situation when it was headed for an 
impasse through the refusal of this com- 
pany to comply with impossible demands. 
His influence caused both interests to 
start all over again with a clean slate 
and get the engineers to investigate 
without any preconceived notions as to 
what practical steps could be taken to 
minimize the hazard caused by facilities 
‘indispensable to furnishing of electric 
service. 

“T would suggest that a similar ap- 
proach could well be made to the re- 
maining problem relative to the high 
tension river crossing to the north of 
the field—since no progress is made by 
repeated demands that we should oper- 
ate lights thereon and repeated refusals 
to do so.” 

Newspaper’s Weekly Prizes 

At the present time The Hartford 
Times is offering three weekly prizes 
of $5 each for suggestions and ideas 
that may be helpful in promoting better 
traffic regulation and safety on the high- 
ways. Good suggestions are already 
coming in. 

Mr. Murphy established a Safety 
Council in The Hartford Times several 
vears ago and gave it every encourage- 
ment and supnort. This council func- 
tions effectively and as a result there 
was not a lost time accident in the en- 
tire building for thirty-two consecutive 
months, some departments having a rec- 
ord of 2,965 days. 


Member of Many Boards 


Mr. Murphy is a member of the Con- 
necticut Development Commission, the 
Connecticut State Commissioner for Em- 
ployment of Persons Over 45, and the 
Advisory Committee of New England 
Regional Planning Commission, is a di- 
rector of Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce, Familv Service Society, Connecti- 
cut Circle Magazine, Government Re- 
search Institute, New Fngland Council 
and Hartford County Y.M.C.A. He is a 
member of the Hartford Club and Wam- 
panoag Country Club. 


CHISTMAS PARTY AND DANCE 

The New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty on Saturday afternoon, Decem 
ber 16, will hold its annual Christmas 
party and dance at the Wool Club with 
200 present. 

This affair is sponsored by the Forti 
eth Club of the Maryland Casualty which 
is so named because of its organization 
during the company’s fortieth anniver 
sary vear in 1938. Dancing will follow 
a buffet luncheon. Stephen Bedell is 
chairman committee on arrangements. 
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Rating Bureau 30 Years Old 


Rate-Making Organization of Fidelity and Surety Business In Midst of Expansion 
Program In Which Public Relations Importantly Figures; Back ground 


The Towner Rating Bureau 
observed its thirtieth anniversary 
tober 1 last. It seems hardly possible 
that only five years have elapsed since 
the Silver Anniversary celebration of this 


quietly 
on Oc- 


organization, high spot of which was 
the Waldorf-Astoria dinner to its found- 
er, Rutherford H. Towner. This affair, 
attended by leaders of the bonding fra- 


ternity from all parts of the country, 
was regarded as one of the outstanding 
events of its kind. Since then the 


Towner Bureau has continued to demon- 


strate its usefulness as the rate-making 
body of the fidelity-surety business—has 
embarked upon an expansion program 
which under careful guidance is certain 
to be fruitful. 
Stabilizing Influence 

It is well known that demoralizing 
competitive conditions existed in the 
fidelity-surety field prior to the = or- 


ganization of the Towner Rating Bureau 
on October 1, 1909. Because such con- 
ditions threatened to result in insolvency 
for many companies then in the field the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners encouraged and sponsored the 
formation of this bureau. And their 
confidence in its stabilizing influence has 
not been misplaced for during all the 
eventful years since 1909 the Towner 
Bureau has served with fidelity a useful 
purpose and has contributed its share 
to the upbuilding of corporate suretvship 
which now amounts to more than $100, 


000,000 annually in premiums. 

During a visit recently with Martin 
W. Lewis, president of the bureau, this 
reporter obtained an impressive picture 


of its widespread activity and the in- 
creased effectiveness of the organization 
under its present expansion program 
The bureau has exclusive jurisdiction 
over fidelity and surety bonds and forg- 
ery insurance, and its membership is 
identical with the membership of the 
Surety Association of America. In ad- 
dition, it furnishes subscription services 
to a number of companies which are not 
members of the Surety Association. 
Building Good Public Relations 
Obviously, as a nation-wide rate-mak- 
ing body, the bureau must keep alertly 
abreast of current conditions. President 
Lewis pointed out that constant contact 
was maintained not only with supervis- 
ory authorities but with public officials 
charged with the responsibilities of re- 
quiring fidelity and surety bonds 
with groups of organized and unorg: 
ized insurance buyers. More and more 
attention is being given to the building 
of good public relations which, in Presi- 
dent Lewis’ judgment, is nothing more 
than plain business honesty plus a will- 
ingness to deal with public authorities 
and buvers with the same degree of con- 
sideration as with the surety companies 
themselves. “It is only by knowing the 
viewpoint of both sides that the Towner 
Bureau can approach with fairness and 
equity the problems of all 
Mr. Lewis emphasized 
He is convinced that fair dealing of 
type accounts for the cordial 
tions which exist between the 
Rating Bureau and _ the 
partment of the State of 
and other states, the 
mittees of the American 
ciation, New York Stock 
the United States League of 


concerned,” 


rela 
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New York 
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Exchange and 


Building 


And Fitness of Key Men 


Given 





Seated, left to right: 
garet Terhune. 

Standing, left to right: 
Zimmerman, J. L. Kirkwood, Martin W. Lewis, T. A. Meadowcroft, W. K. Menden- 
hall and Miss Evelyn Elzer. 


& Loar Associations; the officials of the 
United States Housing Administration, 
Farm Security Administration, Rural 
Resettlement Administration; the insur- 
ance committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks, Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, Federal Hom«e 
Loan Bank Board, and countless other 


public and private agencies. 

Sig nific antly President Lewis pointed 
out: “It is the definite and fixed policy 
of the bureau to maintain and increase 
its present contacts with organizations 
such as these so that the cause of cor- 
porate suretyship as exemplified by its 
members will constantly serve public re- 
quirements.” 


Open-Minded Attitude on Rate-Making 


Turning his attention to rate-making 


President Lewis indicated that with 
problems of this type in the fidelity and 
surety field becoming increasingly more 


an open-minded attitude must 

These problems do not 
adoption of hard and fast 
always be incorporated 


intricate 
be maintained. 
permit of the 
rules which can 


in the rating manual and applied to 
every transaction. Demands are made 
upon the bureau almost overnight by 
the passage of some law, regulation or 


corporate surety- 
Oftentimes these 
satisfied do not 


ordinance requiring 
ship in some form 
requirements when once 


reappear again for vears with the result 
that there is no continuous stream of 
revenue to take care of losses if any 


should occur. 

A review of of the rating prob- 
lems presented to the Towner Bureau 
in a specified period cover transactions 
where the single premium involved may 


some 


he as little as $1 pam as large as $900,- 
000. In Martin Lewis’ opinion “they are 
getting so varied and oftentimes in- 


Miss Myrtle Berry, Miss Josephine Shotwick, Miss Mar- 


Miss Dorothy Okerstrom, P. T. Morehouse, P. A. 


volve such gigantic sums that it is to 
be wondered what would happen to the 
surety business if it were ever subjected 
to a fixed mathematical formula.” 
Towner Bureau Personnel 

To cope with such diversified problems 
the rate-maker must have a background 
of practical training in his own field and 
contacts with other industries; must 
possess initiative and the ability to 
adapt himself to new situations. Towner 
Bureau key men possess these qualities. 
The staff today consists of experts not 
only versed in fidelity-surety practices 
but having an understanding of problems 
in industries outside of corporate surety- 
shin. 

The present organization, which was 
incorporated January 1, 1938, succeeded 
to the business heretofore conducted by 
Rutherford H. Towner under the style- 
name Towner Rating Bureau. Longest 
on the staff and now the ranking offi- 
cers are Martin W. Lewis, president, and 
J. L. Kirkwood, secretarv. Their lieu- 
tenants include W. K. Mendenhall, as- 
sistant secretary, who heads the re- 
search division; P. A. Zimmerman, as- 
sistant secretary, in charge of fidelity, 


blanket bond and forgery classifica- 
tions; Philip T. Morehouse, counsel, and 
T. A. Meadowcroft. Rutherford H. 


Towner is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors on which these outstanding com- 
nany executives are serving: Paul 
Rutherford, president, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; Vincent Cullen, 
president, National Surety Corp.; F. A. 
Bach, second vice-president, Fidelity & 
Deposit: Richard V. Goodwin, vice-presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, and 
Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity. 

Since the early days of the original 


organization, which consisted of Mr. 
Towner and his stenographer, there has 
been steady growth in the Towner staff 
but the most noteworthy expansion of 
its personnel took place when the _bu- 
reau was incorporated in January, 1938. 
A review of the careers of the staff offi- 
cers and department heads _ indicates 
their fitness for the work they are now 
doing. 

At the helm is Martin W. Lewis, a 
surety rate-making genius whose admin- 
istrative ability, tact and diplomacy have 
ideally fitted him for the high office he 
now holds. Mr. Lewis began his surety 
career in September, 1912, as an office 
boy in the old National Surety Co. He 
resigned from that company on June 
30, 1923, to accept the invitation of Mr. 
Towner to join the rating bureau, and 
for years he was his right-hand man. At 
the time he left the National Mr. Lewis 
was in charge of its entire fidelity de- 


partment. Widely known, he is univer- 
sally well liked. 

John L. Kirkwood, secretary and sec- 
ond in command, has been with the bu- 
reau since 1916, having come directly 
there upon his graduation from high 
school. Thus, he has spent his entire 


business career with the organization. 
Department Heads 


W. K. Mendenhall, who joined the bu- 
reau in October, 1938, was formerly with 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York as 
manager of its insurance department. 
While in the employ of the bank he 
was loaned for the period of a year to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. at 
Washington, D. C., for whom he con- 
ducted a fidelity insurance survey. 

Philip T. Morehouse after graduating 
from college became associated with the 
Great American Indemnity, serving un- 
der Vice-President FE. C. Lunt for seven 
years. He resigned his post to enter 
the practice of law with the firm of 
Evarts Choate Curtin & Leon. In Sep- 
tember, 1938, he joined the Towner Bu- 
reau. 

P. A. Zimmerman, three vears with 
the bureau in October, has a background 
of fourteen years with the United States 
* & G. in its New York branch office 
serving in various capacities from office 
hoy to assistant superintendent of its 
fidelity department. 

Thomas A. Meadowcroft’s prior ex- 
perience before joining the bureau in 
April, 1938, included bonding depart- 
ment training with the National Surety, 
Union Indemnity and the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York. He 
has been in the surety business for more 
than fifteen years. 

As to the women of the Towner Bu- 
reau. staff, Miss Josenhine Shotwick. 
secretary to President Lewis, has given 
faithful service since 1918; Miss Myrtle 
Berry, secretary to Secretary Kirkwood, 
since 1922, and Miss Margaret Terhune 
since 1929. In 1936 Miss Dorothy Oker- 
strom joined the staff and in 1938 Miss 
Evelvn Elzer. 

Although the bureau’s present expan- 


sion program was instituted less than 
two years ago it has already borne 
fruit, to wit: FE. Vernon Roth, who 
became a staff member in March, 1938, 


was released by the Towner Bureau in 
August, 1939, so that he could join the 
Surety Association of America as as- 
sistant secretary. 
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Paviour Agency of Rochester 
Prepares for 70th Anniversary 


Its President, E. A. Paviour, Has Long List of Civic Activities 
to His Credit; J. H. Farrell, His Partner, Runs Two 
Subsidiary Companies 


slowly - moving, conservative insurance 
corporations would change their selling 
methods of years. He kept urging Pa- 
viour to join with him in launching a 
premium financing concern, which they 
ance agencies upstate which owns two finally did right before the 1929 de- 
pression, 

Last year Premium Discount Corp. 
i a financed more than $1,000,000 in casualty 
ally known Harper Sibley; trustee of the and fire premiums for some 600 agents 
richly endowed University of Rochester; in western New York. It is said to 
active in Community Chest, the Civic have been the first company of its kind 
: to start a general premium financing 
system and scores of companies through- 


Ernest A. Paviour is as well known in 
Rochester as Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
in Washington, D. C. He’s not only 
president of one of the ‘largest insur- 


subsidiaries, but president of the Roch- 
ester Y.M.C.A., succeeding the nation- 


Music Association and many clubs and 


charitable organizations. As” a toast- out the country have copied the plan. 
master and master of ceremonies Ernest A yvear ago Farrell induced Paviour 
\. Paviour is at his best and that’s to help him to experiment again—to 
: ; , broaden rthe > i rance selling 
why his evenings are usually dated up yroaden further the insurance selling 


field. Farrell contended that many auto- 
ists were not purchasing liability and 
i property damage insurance because the 
profession—Insurance—he is representa- insurance interests were making it too 
tive of the ideal type of insurance agent = difficult for them to do so. About 32,000 
and is so regarded wherever he is known. cars are insured out of 102,000 driven 
The name Paviour is “good copy” at in the Rochester area. This deplorable 
any time in newspaper offices but will record was the fault of the companies 
particularly so during the next few and agents with their antique selling 
nonths. That’s because 1940 marks the methods, Farrell ccentended. 
peomtation ei a of the agency 
firm of R. Paviour & Son, Inc., found- 
ed by hath A.’s father. He died in 
1924 after a long and active insurance to compete with modern business meth- 
career, but if he had lived until 1939 he ods launched Modern Protection, Inc. 
would have seen the scope of his organi- This concern sells casualty and fire in- 
zation enlarged to include a premium surance on the weekly plan by house- 
financing company and a corporation or- to-house canvassing. At the end of the 
eanized to sell weekly casualty and fire first year a premium volume of $40,000 
insurance. : : had been developed. More salesmen 
have now been put out and the business 
is expanding rapidly. The scheme is an 
A significant fact about R. S. Paviour adaptation of Industrial life insurance. 
& Son, Inc., is that throughout its en- _The well-financed Premium Discount 
tire career the agency has represented Corporation came in handy. Modern 
only a few companies. Its fiftieth anni- Protection, to pay the premiums on an 
versary as general agents of the Phoe- annual basis to the insurance companies, 
nix of Hartford was celebrated earlier borrows the money from the Paviour- 
this year and next year the agency will Farrell corporation. 
complete its twenty-fifth year as general Neither Paviour nor Farrell will talk 
agents of the United States Casualty Co. 
The office, always more interested in 
low loss ratios than high commissions, 
has never been much disturbed over the 
commission wars that have made Roch- 
ester notorious from time to time. Sat- 
isfied with complete management of its 
affairs without home office interference, 
which — their companies have always 
granted the agency without reservation, 
Paviour never seriously entertained the 
thought of switching companies for bet- 
ter commission contracts. Both the 
Phoenix and United States Casualty look 
upon their Rochester avency as a virtual 
branch of the home office. 


The Paviour-Fearrell Tea- 


The genius back of the two subsidia- 
ries—Premium Discount Corp. and Mod- 
ern Protection, Inc., is not Ernest A. 
Paviour but James H. Farrell, his close 
working partner ef years. When Far- 
rell joined the Paviour agency sixteen 
years ago, he hed been with one of the 
local branches of the Metropolitan Life 
and was thorouehlv familiar with instal- 
ment selling of life insurance. As _ he 
became familiar with the inability of 
many property owners to pay for insur- 
ance one or three vears in advance, he 
insisted that something should be done 
to help them out, to break down sales 
resistance. Farrell saw no hope that the 


for weeks ahead. Keen- minded and 


abreast of developments in his chosen 


Weekly Selling Co. Initially Successful 
Last year Messrs. Farrell and Paviour, 


Represents Only Two Companies 


much about the weekly selling company. 
They both say it is still in an experi- 
mental stage and at least another year 
of operation will be required before a 
definite conclusion can be reached. 

The smoothly-working Paviour-Farrell 
team is the cause of much comment in 
Rochester. Agents and brokers wonder 
what it is going to spring next. They 
apparently have much confidence in it, 
for they finance their policies through 
Premium Discount Corp. Associates say 
that Paviour and Farrell have never 
passed a heated word in their long and 
close relations. 

Ernest Paviour is a Presbyterian, wid- 
ower, whose son, Robert F. Paviour, a 
senior at the University of Rochester, 
is preparing to launch an insurance ca- 
reer and perpetuate the family name in 
the thriving Kodak city. James Farrell 
is a Catholic who once studied forthe 
priesthood. 


Keenly Interested in Rochester “Y” 


A sure way to get Ernest A. Paviour 
into animated conversation is to mention 
the Rochester Y.M.C.A. His father be- 
fore him ably served as its treasurer for 
forty-two years and Paviour himself 
spent forty years of preparatory mem- 
bership in observing the “Y” organiza- 
tion from the inside. As committeeman 
and vice-president he gathered friends 
and facts. Now, in his new role of pres- 
ident he proposes to put both to greater 
work. This is indicated by a week's 
campaign, which closed late in October 
and in which the Rochester Y.M.C.A 
obtained 5,645 members, bringing its to- 
tal membership to about 10,000. In 
achieving this goal President Paviour 
worked closely with Thomas A. Sharp, 
chairman of the campaign, who also is 
a successful Rochester casualty and fire 
agent. But that’s the way they work 
together in Rochester. 

The Rochester “Y,” by the way, has 
an operating budget of about $370,000 
and runs five branch buildings, including 
a 320-room hotel. The University of 
Rochester, of which Mr. Paviour is one 
of the most active trustees, has an en- 
dowment of more than $55,000,000 and 
total assets of more than $90,000,000. He 
is also editor of the Alumni Review, the 
publication of the graduates. 


Newspaper Reporting His First Love 


That brings up another subject, news- 
paper work, which never fails to hold 





Ernest A. Paviour and James H. Farrell 


the interest of Ernest A. Paviour. His 
first job on leaving college in 1910 was 
to obtain a position as a reporter on 
the old Evening Times, then owned by 
John E. Morey. His salary was $9 a 
week. He later entered the advertising 
department of the same paper. It was 
journalism’s loss that in 1912 he left the 
newspaper to join his father’s insurance 
agency. But he has never lost his love 
for printers’ ink. 

For years he has handled the public 
relations and publicity of the Y.M.C 
Community Chest and University of 
Rochester. During the World War he 
wrote publicity for the Liberty Loan 
Campaigns, Food Administration, Fuel 
Administration and numerous other war 
organizations. Many big news releases 
—political, educational, organizational 
were guided by him. And he has writ- 
ten numerous articles on insurance sub 
jects, one of which (in 1932) was a criti- 
cal article on the American Agency Sys- 
tem which created quite a stir at the 
time. 


Paviour’s News Sheet 


Perhaps the most successful selling aid 
of his agency is Paviour’s News Sheet, 
a house organ which has been mailed to 
some 5,000 customers and prospects for 
about fifteen years. It has religiously 
presented insurance news, whether tfa- 
vorable or unfavorable to companies and 
agents, and thereby gained the respect 
of its readers. It accomplishes some 
direct selling but does more in the way 
of keeping the office name in a favor- 
able way before the insuring public 

High pressure selling is not attempted 
by R. S. Paviour & Son, Inc. The office 
is content to build slowly by intensive 
servicing of risks. Much work is put on 
rate reductions, form broadening and loss 
adjustment. The mutuals bother the of- 
fice but little. Because the office has 
always been a low-commission agency 
in the fire field, the business has not 
been developed on the brokerage basis 
Three good producers, who are glad to 
work along with the office’s well-estab- 
lished policies, have been connected with 
Paviour and Farrell for years. They are: 
Raymond C. Welter, Walter E. Schroe- 
del and William B. Macomber. 


Future Looks Good to Him 


‘The future looks good,” Ernest Pa- 
viour told The Eastern Underwriter 
“These rate reductions in fire and casu- 
altvy insurance are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times and. will ultimately 
nroduce more volume for the aggressive 
stock organizations. There is a tremen 
dous undeveloped field, especially in cas- 
altv insurance, through the time-pay- 
ment system. So far, insurance has done 

r selling job. Those who are will 

in te modernize their technique and 

rk hard for relatively low compensa- 

tion are bound to make the grade during 
the next few vears 

“Tust as automobile, burglary, liability 


honds and personal accident offer great 





onportunities in the casualty field, s 
does inland marine in the fire end of the 
husiness Agents and brokers will have 
to make their money on incr d vol 
ume and new lines, not on higl 
riussions, because rates and commissions 
will go even lower.” 

All the members of the insurance house 
of Paviour have shown an interest 11 

rency organizations. The late Rober 


i al 

S. Paviour was once president 

state agents’ association. Ernest A. re 

cently served as president of the Under 
riters Board of Rochester and was 

f the founders of the Casualty Insur 


ance Club in 1924, which later merge 
into the Underwriters Board. He is als 
a past president of the Rochester Ad 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Reminiscences of a Former 
Reporter at the White House 


By Harold Kk. Philips 
Director of Publicity, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives 


The President quietly contemplated 
the fragile ribbon of bluish smoke that 
curled upward from the end of his 
cigar. Mrs. Coolidge knitted in silence, 
a sly smile twitching at the edge of her 
lips. Completing the comfortable circle 
in the lounge of the President’s special 
car were the White House correspond- 
ents, five newspapermen whose single 
duty was to cover every waking moment 
of America’s first citizen, one each rep- 
resenting the three great press associa- 
tions, a fourth the New York Times, and 
the writer, who then represented the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

The time was back half a decade be- 
fore centralization set a veritable army 
of reporters swarming through the then 
ample offices where the President of the 
United States worked and planned. It 
predated the era of assured columnists 
who pretend to see all, know all, and 
try to tell all; back in those serene 


days when a lone secretary comfortably 
handled the President’s needs and five 
reporters found it not too burdensome 
to keep the people adequately informed 
about doings of public interest at the 
White House while firmly locking in 
memory’s most sacred archives those 
more personal anecdotes which now 
make racy headlines. To be exact, the 
day was Election Day, 1928. 


Coolidge “at Home” With 
Correspondents 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge had 


been to Northampton, Mass. Between 
morning and mid-afternoon they had 


voted; gossiped over the fence with their 
immediate neighbor—the town jailer; 
passed the day’s compliments with nu- 
merous old friends on the street; and 
were hastening back to Washington to 
spend their last fleeting weeks as master 
and mistress of 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N.W. The correspondents accom- 
panied the President wherever he went, 
to church of Sundays, down the Potomac 
week-ends, on speaking tours, or any 
other place duty or relaxation sum- 
moned him. 

The presence of the correspondents 
was no burden to the President or his 
charming wife. He liked them and they 
liked him. They were invited guests, 
and before every trip each received a 
White House card directing any officer 
or guard to treat him with every 
courtesy and consideration that would be 
accorded the President himself. In their 
presence he felt free because he knew 
that he could trust them; a confidence 
was a sacred trust to them. They oc- 
cupied a special car next to his own, 
and he never failed to have them in his 
car for a chat, a smoke or a bite. He 
seemed to regard their welfare as his 
responsibility. On one occasion he even 
held his special train when your corre- 
spondent was unavoidably delayed. 

So it was not unusual that the White 
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Harold K. Philips as “Mackerel Mike” 
while on fishing trip with President 
Hoover off Florida Keys 


House correspondents should be chat- 
ting and smoking in the Presidential 
family circle on that November day, 1928. 
The occasion, however, was unusual. It 
was Election Day, the end of an ad- 
ministration that had been outstanding, 
an important milestone in the history of 
our nation and its people. Everyone in 
that car knew who the next President 
would be; all could reasonably predict 
the direction the new administration 
would take. But what of this man whose 
leadership had brought America from 
the depths of an appalling public scan- 
dal to the heights of prosperity, peace 
and contentment? What would he do, 
once returned to private life? 


The Coolidge Personality 


The President had talked for the bet- 
ter part of an hour about his foreign 
policy. If there was any subject not es- 
pecially news in those days it was for- 
eign affairs. America was at peace with 
the world. We had no quarrels with 
Japan, no cold shoulder toward Ger- 
many, no arguments with Italy. Russia 
we ignored as a racketeer among na- 
tions, with blood on its hands and a 
gun on its hip. Otherwise, not a cloud 
blighted our international horizon. Yet 
this man, with one foot already out of 
the White House, talked about foreign 
policies. 

Suddenly, the smile that had played 
about Mrs. Coolidge’s lips broke into 
silvery laughter, the knitting dropped to 
her lap. She said not a word, but you 
could have sworn you heard her ob- 
serve: “Why, Calvin, these boys aren’t 
thinking about foreign questions; they 


want to know about you.” The Presi- 
dent grinned, and suggested tea. He 
vouchsafed no word about himself, no 
comment on the election. I have al- 
ways remembered that incident, because 
to me it was so typical of the man. 

President Coolidge is popularly re- 
garded as having been cold, sour and 
without humor. Just the opposite, he 
was thoroughly human, with a high and 
abiding regard for the rights and feel- 
ings of others. When he became Presi- 
dent he never forgot that he was, after 
all, a humble citizen endowed with a 
great trust. He had no illusions as to 
his own greatness, but great was his 
regard for the office of the President of 
the United States. To him it was the 
office, not the person. A _ believer in 
tradition, he had refused to accept a 
third term on a golden platter under the 
pretext that he had not served two full 
terms. He felt that the office of ‘the 
President was above politics, so he 
would not discuss the election. And 
with Election Day passing, he felt that 
the spotlight belonged solely to his suc- 
cessor as President-elect; hence his re- 
fusal to discuss his own plans. 
Coolidge Devoted Husband and Father 

We who lived so close to President 
Coolidge saw him in all of the moods 
that beset the least of us. We had seen 
him turn bluntly upon some discomfited 
member of his cabinet who sought help 
in the solution of a departmental prob- 
lem. We had seen him coldly and ex- 
pertly put some overly venturesome 
diplomat promptly in his place. We had 
seen him glare angrily at an officious 
traffic cop. We had seen him walking 
through the pillared halls of the White 
House, calling loudly for Mrs. Coolidge 
by the name he always used: “Mamma! 
O, Mamma!” And we were close to 
him on that day when he stood upon 
the porch of his homespun little cottage 
at Plymouth, Vt., after he had buried 
his son, Calvin Coolidge, Jr. 

As his boys grew, Coolidge, the father, 
had noted their height from time to 
time by measuring them against an en- 
trance post, marking the figures and date 
each time. As he returned from the 
funeral his glance fell upon the post. 
For a time he studied the markings and 
then, beside the name of Calvin, Jr., he 
wrote the date of his death and drew a 
line about it. I have never been back 
to Plymouth since President Coolidge 
retired, but often have I wondered 
whether those markings have been per- 
mitted to remain. 

History, if it is accurate, will say of 
Calvin Coolidge: He was a great man 
—and a greater American because he 
never permitted the glitter of high of- 
fice or the possession of power to blind 
him to the fact that he was an Ameri- 
can citizen, called to leadership by the 
grace of his fellow citizens. With the 
place history had given him, he was 
content. He heard no far voices calling 
him to leadership beyond the high of- 
fice to which he had been elected. 
America was roomy enough for him, the 
limitations of executive authority, as de- 





The Author 


Harold K. Philips came into the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives as publicity director in the Fall 
of 1938 after a colorful career in daily 
newspaper work and as national publicity 
director of the American Legion. Losing 
no time in getting into the casualty-sure- 
ty atmosphere his first big job was to 
present in booklet form the story of the 
Association’s work in many directions 
. .. a story which has been popularly 
received in the field. Since then his job 
has expanded and will take on increased 
importance in January, 1940, when the 
Association’s new public relations pro- 
gram is launched. 

In the following article Mr. Philips 
gives his impressions of Presidents of 
the United States when he was a daily 
paper reporter assigned to the White 
House. 








fined by the Constitution of the United 
States and by precedent, broad enough. 


Hoover’s Genius for Organization 


Herbert Hoover would have been 
rated in history as a liberal President 
if the economic depression had not 
overtaken his administration before it 
was even fairly started. Ridiculous? 
Not at all. In the first place, by “lib- 
eral” I do not mean a radical, a left- 
winger, or a _ breaker of traditions. 
Hoover was a liberal in the sense that 
he believed the Government could do 
much to improve the living standard of 
the underprivileged, and especially un- 
derprivileged children. The fact that 
he did not think it was necessary to 
make America over to accomplish such 
a lofty purpose made him none-the-less 
liberal. 

Mr. Hoover’s life fitted him for such 
a role, and in that work his wife was 
equipped to be an able partner. Hoover, 
it should be remembered, had done a 
magnificent job in a most delicate posi- 
tion as administrator of Belgian relief. 
His genius for organization in stemming 
the Russian famine was no less success- 
ful, although it did not receive as much 
publicity because the background was 
not so ideally adapted to twang the 
ever-tuned chords of American senti- 
mentality. Then, when we entered the 
World War, his job as food administra- 
tor was above reproach. 

President Hoover went into office with 
two strikes called on him by a Senate 
group hostile before he was nominated 
and which remained hostile after he was 
elected. The Senate “Stop Hoover” 
bloc stopped at nothing to prevent his 
nomination. But it so happened that 
nothing could stop the public call for 
the engineer who had fed starving Bel- 
gians, fed starving Russians in the face 
of their Bolshevik taskmasters, had done 
mighty well in the way of keeping 
America and Europe both fed during 
the last two years of the war, and who 
believed that a better America should 
be built upon a better protected youth. 
So the politicians stood sullenly aside 
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while the voice of the people was ex- 
pressing itself at the Kansas City con- 
vention. 

The Night of His Nomination 

I was in Mr. Hoover’s S Street home 
in Washington the night he was nomi- 
nated. He had invited about ten of us 
to join him and his family around the 
radio loud speaker. It was a happy, in- 
formal group, but tense despite the fact 
everyone knew that about midnight, 
Washington time, our host would be the 
Republican nominee and just about cer- 
tain to walk into the White House next 
Inauguration Day. From the day he 
took office until that day four years 
later, when he left Washington, deserted 
by all but a mere handful of faithful 
friends who bade him Godspeed at 
Union Station, it was my responsibility 
to “cover” his comings and goings. 

President Hoover lost no time in 
stream-lining activities at the White 
House. In place of one secretary, he 
installed three. White House receptions, 
which had been boresome affairs re- 
quiring one to break out in tails, top hat 
and white gloves merely for the privi- 
lege of walking down the line to shake 
hands with the President and then go 
home, became real social events. After 
the traditional handshake Mr. Hoover 
invited his guests to dance in the beau- 
tiful East Room, where there also was 
fruit punch and cake. When the last 
guests had received the official hand- 
shake the Hoover family joined and 
mingled with the jolly crowd in the East 
Room. 

3ut the “Stop Hoover” bloc at the 
Senate glowered. He was an unwanted 
child and there are reasons to suspect 
that some of the more bitter senators 
feared his tendency toward controlled 
liberalism. Furthermore, he was not a 
politician. And that did not sit well. 
His program was initiated by plans for 
a gigantic movement for the betterment 
of American youth—and then the panic 
broke. It stopped dead in its tracks 
every hope of progress through govern- 
mental aid. The executive offices 
swarmed with advisers great and un- 
known, all with some different idea. 
There were demands for immediate 
loosening of the treasury purse strings, 
and demands against it. There were 
cries for prohibition repeal to revive a 
ereat industry, and howls from the 
churches against that; there were pleas 
for advisers from business and howls 
from the Capitol about giving any fur- 
ther rein to the “sinning captains of in- 
dustry” who were blamed for the state 
of affairs. 

The President Under Depression 
Pressure 

That President Hoover was stunned by 
the catastrophe which had overtaken his 
administration, that he erred at times, 
no one can deny. But any one who sat 
in the executive offices through those 
trying days must in honesty admit that 
a jury from Heaven would have made 
mistakes. The President took his stand 
firmly against Government spending and 
sought economies in government to meet 
the shrinking tax income. His worst 
enemies must admit that he tried hard, 
desperately hard, to stem the collapse. 
He worked early and late, he left his 
desk only infrequently for trips through 
the country, and most of his relaxation 
was had at his mountain camp in nearby 
Virginia, where he could take work 
along and be back at his desk within 
three hours’ motoring time. 

If those treks each week-end to the 
Rapidan Camp were relaxation to the 
President, they were a nightmare to the 
White House correspondents. Every 
Saturday brought a hair-raising drive 
over much used Virginia roads. Once 
in camp there was the job of getting a 
story to the nearest telegraph office, 
thirty miles away, with one operator to 
send before midnight more words than 
he had sent before in a whole month. 
There were crazy calls at all hours of 
the night from home offices about every 
kind of rumor under the sun. Then 
came the dizzy ride home over roads 
that literally swarmed with Sunday 
drivers. And through it all, in the car 
ahead we could see Mr. Hoover calmly 


talking over affairs of state with some 
important guest. 
Applejack on the Rapidan 

But there is one hemlock-rimmed el- 
bow in the Rapidan River, about a mile 
below the Hoover camp, that will al- 
ways be fondly entrenched in the mem- 
ory of White House correspondents and 
many a more Official guest. It was the 
trysting place, where faithful moon- 
shiners ot the old Blue Ridge never 
failed the thirsty. There, after a soul- 
trying dash from Washington, | have 
seen bespatted diplomats, morning- 
coated statesmen, high ranking officers, 
and mere correspondents, standing pa- 
tiently beside the singing cascades of 
the Rapidan, gratefully taking cups of 
the finest applejack you ever tasted from 
horny hands of hill-billies, who over four 
generations had learned how to “cook 
the apple.” Be it added, however, that 
excess was unknown; all respected the 
position of the President. Mr. Hoover 
may have known about those trysts. I 
suspect he did, because he was a good 
sport though he never took a drink as 
President. As I recall those mountaineers 
in these later years, there always comes 
to mind that line from Gunga Din: 

“A’servi’ drinks to poor damned 
souls—” 

One might go on indefinitely, writing 
anecdotes about incidents at home and 
en route, but space limitations begin to 
expire. Much might be told of the late 
President Harding, and there were in- 
cidents with President Roosevelt, but 
let me close with this final thought: 
Good fortune permitted me to be closely 
associated with three Presidents in of- 
fice, and as a correspondent to know in- 
timately three others out of office. In 
their private lives, and in hours of re- 
laxation, | found all to be just plain 
human beings, with most of the graces 
and faults of average men. It is un- 
fortunate that the people as a whole do 
not know them better. It would make 
better Americans of us all. 
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Missouri Supreme Court Rules in 


Test Case on Liquor Dealer Bond 


The Missouri Supreme Court en banc 
has furnished the State Liquor Control 
Department with an opinion that the 
state could recover by forfeiture the full 
amount of the $2,000 “faithful perform- 
ance” bond of a dealer in liquor by the 
drink for a violation of the liquor law. 

This opinion is expected to result in 
more activity by bonding companies in 
investigating the records and qualifica- 
tions of liquor dealers before writing 
$2,000 performance bonds. Of 13,000 
liquor and beer licensees in the state 
about half have corporate surety bonds. 
The others have personal bonds. Either 
form is optional under the law although 
the State Liquor Control Department 
has urged use of corporate surety bonds. 


Many Violations 


Walker Pierce, state liquor control su- 
pervisor, says there were about 400 in- 
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stances of violations of the control law 
by liquor dealers in which bond for- 
feiture suits could be filed as a result 
of this ruling, but he had not deter- 
mined whether suits would be instituted 
in all of the cases. Most of these cases 
are those in which the supervisor already 
had revoked or suspended licenses for 
violations. The attorney-general’s de- 
partment says 161 forfeiture cases were 
pending in the state. Trial of them has 
been held up pending a decision in the 
test cases. 

_ Rulings of the St. Louis County Circuit 
Court against the state in two test cases 
were reversed by the Supreme Court and 
the cases remanded to the lower court 
with directions to enter judgment for the 
state, forfeiting the $2,000 bond in each 
case. 


To Affect Renewals 


This decision, aside from its aid to the 
department in enforcement activities, is 
likely to have considerable bearing on 
obtaining future bonds by dealers when 
they apply for the annual renewal of li- 
censes, particularly dealers without good 
records for observance of the law. 

The controlling opinion in the two 
cases was written by Chief Justice Ern- 
est M. Tipton in a suit to forfeit the 
bond of Harry Wipke, St. Louis County 
holder of a 5% beer license, who was 
charged with sale of whisky to a liquor 
department inspector. Wipke operates 
a tavern in Overland. All of the other 
judges of the court concurred. 


Breach of Bond 


_Chief Justice Tipton said the sole ques- 
tion involved was whether or not the 
state may recover the full amount of 
such a bond, without proving that it was 
actually damaged as a result of a deal- 
er’s breach of conditions of the bond. 
He said it was a question of whether 
the state may recover the full amount of 
the bond “merely by showing a breach 
thereof.” 

_ “Of course, if the condition of a bond 
is breached,” he continued, “it necessar- 
ily follows that the obligee is entitled 
to be paid damages. In this case we 
think the damage recoverable is the face 
of the bond; it was requested and given 
to secure performance by means of a 
forfeiture, and for that reason it is an 
aid to the state in enforcing its laws. 

“We hold that a sale of whisky by 
a licensee holding only a 5% liquor li- 
cense, as admitted by the stipulations, 
is a breach of the conditions of the bond 
and that the state may recover the full 
amount without proof of damages, for it 
would be impossible for the state to 
prove that it suffered any pecuniary 
damage by an illegal sale of whisky to 
a liquor inspector.” 

In a companion opinion the Chief Jus- 
tice held the reasoning legal in a com- 
panion bond forfeiture suit against Fran- 
cis Ruebiling of St. Louis County, and 
ordered the same judgment of forfeiture 
as in the Wipke case. The Reserve Mu- 
tual Casualty, Kansas City, which wrote 
the bonds, was named as a co-defendant 
of the dealers in each of the cases in 
the circuit court. 
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‘Helping the Other Fellow” is 


Thos. 


Quinlan’s Philosophy 


Employers’ Group Agency Superintendent Started as Samuel 
Appleton’s Mail Boy; His Recent 35th Anniversary Remem- 
bered by Friends From Coast to Coast 


Thomas Joseph Quinlan, superintend 


ent of the agency and production depart- 
and who 


ment of the Employers’ Group, 


recently celebrated his thirty-fifth anni 
versary with the organization, is one of 
the most colorful men in casualty insur- 
ance. Quite a fuss was made about that 


anniversary. As the picture on this page 


demonstrates he was the recipient of 
floral tributes, gifts and messages whicl 
came from a host of triends trom Coast 
to Coast For thirty-five years he has 
been traveling for the Employers’ or 
vanization, sometimes in the role of Mr 
Fixit; sometimes to assist in ening a 














Thom 

new department or in the appointment 
of agents 

Tom Quinlan’s first job was helping 
out in a bakery What was called his 
salary was 25 cents a week. While still 
in his teens he drove a delivery team 
for a meat market By that he 
was getting a dollar every Satur 

How He Got His sngeia Job 

In 1904 he wrote a letter to the late 
Samuel Appleton, Unite States man 
ager of the Emy ers whicl he 
said 

“IT would like to work. I 
experience in office d : 1 


think I can 
perience of 
work hard 








be satisfactory.” He got the job and is 
still “willing to work.” 

Twenty years later, concerning those 
early days, he said: “One jobs 
was to fill Samuel Appleton’s inkwells. 
I now have my own inkwell.” 

He worked as mail boy, file clerk and 
then held increasingly important posi- 


tions in the accident and health, actu- 
arial and statistical and liability depart 
ments. Next he went to work in the 
agency department under A. B. Poor 


(now deputy. manager and executive un- 


derwriter) soon being promoted to exec- 
utive special agent \fter his return 
from service in the World War he was 
made home office representative 


Tom Quinlan has been acting manager 


of several of the large offices of the 
Employers’ Group and while holding 
down such a position at the same time he 


looked . his own successor in them. 


He has iveled in trains, automobiles, 
airplanes, gpm ips and even by horse 
and buggy, but when once in a town 


his opinion is that any job, such for in- 
stance, as any special agent’s job, is 
mostly footwork. 
An Early Airplane Experience 

Speaking of travel, it was several 
years ago when air passenger transpor- 
tation was uncommon that Tom chart- 
ered a plane to be sure he made con- 
nections with a “special” carrying con- 
vention-bound Employers’ Group agents. 


\ bit short of cash, he persuaded the 

plane owner to accept his salary check 

and to give him the balance in cash. 
decade ago when the company sent 


him abroad as a reward for faithful ser 
vice he was given a rousing send-off by 
his many fetes in the home office. If 


you are ever privileged to see the diary 


VA 
* 
4, 


as J. Quinlan at His Desk on Recent Thirty-fifth Anniversary Day 


of this trip you will find emphasis on a 


word which has seldom represented a 
phase of his life. That word is “lone- 
some.” 


Believes in Looking for Angles 
favorite phrases, and, in 
fact, much of his business and personal 
philosophy, is found in his belief that 
“maybe there’s an angle.”. The angle 
may straighten out a situation which is 
so complicated that solution doesn’t seem 
possible. 


One of er 


“When stumped,” he said, “contem- 
plate. Think the thing over. If you 
concentrate long enough some angle will 
occur to you which will you by. It 
may be an angle which will result in 
more Lusiness, or an angle which will 
make life more cheerful.” 


Local Newspapers Alive With Leads 


When he’s on the road he 
local newspaper and tears it 
into dozens of pieces. To the 
bile men goes an account of 
smashup; the burglary underwriters are 
kept posted on crime in that territory; 
tears out surveys and views on 
the economic situation and inspirational 
material for possible use in the com- 
pany house organ. It arrives sometimes 
with a friendly note, more often with 
: pencile ‘d comment on the margin “may- 
be there’s an angle here you could use.” 
To regular “subscribers” to the Quinlan 
Clipping Bureau, however, the identify- 
ing trade mark is “Just data.” 

Tom reminds his many friends of the 
old grammar school rhyme, “Politeness 
is to do and say the kindest thing in 
the kindest way.” He has an uncanny 
ability to pick “the kindest thing.” <A 
stenographer who had to stay late to get 
out a report for him is told that “here’s 
a couple of tickets to the show that I 
find I can’t use.” (He stood in line half 


gets the 
carefully 
automo- 
some local 


he even 


an hour to get them, after he’d bought 
his ticket home. Or you may see him 
showing up at the hospital with a box 
of candy not for the patient but for the 
nurse. “Tryin’ to bribe you to take 
good care of my boy friend,” he grins. 
Sends “Funny” Cards to Sick Friends 
The story is told around the Employ- 
ers’ home office that “When a ‘co- 
worker’ (that T. J. Q. vocabulary again) 
or a ‘Soup’ of one of the other depart- 
ments is out ill, Tom’s first job is to 
get an estimate on how long he'll be 
away from his desk. Ten days? He 
summons one of his ‘kids’ (as he calls 
his loyal clerical force). ‘Get ten funny 
sick cards when you're out to lunch. 
I'll address them and sign them, but 
it’s up to you to see that one is mailed 
each day. If you need more money let 
me know’,” he says. And when the sick 
man gets those cards he'll find that Tom 
has written a little personal message. 


WOULD EXTEND M MEDICAL CARE 
Indiana Physicians Would Make Pro- 


vision For Person Who Cannot 
Work Because of Illness 

Physicians in Indiana line up solidly 
for an eight-point positive action pro- 
gram for health and medical care pre- 
pared by their national organization, in 
order to ward off enactment of a Fed- 
eral health insurance measure and so- 
cialized medicine. One of the highlights 
of the program is the extension of med- 
ical services to the needy by means of 
local control and administration. 

Health insurance is one of the new 
proposals for social security expansion 
now being considered by the department 
headed by Paul V. McNutt. Backers of 
health insurance believe it is a natural 
complement of the job insurance law. 
Injured workers now are provided work- 
men’s compensation. Unemployment 
compensation is paid to the worker who 
loses his job and is able to work, but 
there is no provision for the person who 
cannot work because of illness. 


Instead of health insurance the doc- 
tors propose that medical care be pro- 
vided the needy, utilizing local funds 


first and local agencies to determine the 
nature of the need and control of the 
expenditures. 

MANAGER AT COLUMBUS, O. 
The Home Indemnity has appointed 
James R. Buchanan as manager of its 
Columbus, O., office. He was formerly 
with the Standard Accident as assistant 
manager in the same town 

Starting with the Traveles rs in Septem- 
ber, 1929, and later becoming field assist- 
ant, Mr. Buchanan resigned in February, 
1937, and joined the Standard 


Accident. 


Background of an Underwriter 


Roy F. O’Connor, compensation and 
liability underwriter for Royal Indem- 
nity, is one of that able group of insur- 
ance men who at one stage of their 
careers decided to be lawyers and then 
changed their minds in the belief that 
insurance furnished more attraction to 
them. 
son of Dr. and 
O’Connor, he was graduated 
from Edina (Mo.) high school in 19335, 
leaving for Chicago after graduation. 
There he went with the Zurich for a 


Born in Baring, Mo., 


Mrs. W. F. 


ROY F. 


O'CONNOR 
year aiter which he was with Arthur 
L. Ladd, public insurance adjuster. He 
took a pre-law course at Loyola Uni- 
versity at night. Then, he went to 
Fordham, arriving here in 1927. 
Deciding to make insurance his life 
work he went with Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board where he remained 
ten years. He served with the Board 
as experience reviewer, classifier, auditor, 


and, finally, as examiner of engineering 
division in charge of construction and 
demolition. With A. G. Smith he dou- 


bled at National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance committee meetings. Mr. 
O’Connor is an official of the National 
Hockey League and is Booster of Ford- 
ham Rams. 


MERCHANTS INDEM. EXPANDS 


The Merchants Indemnity of New 





York is now a million dollar company 
having recently increased its capital to 
that amount by sale of 30,000 shares of 


stock at $10 a share. 





Naming Specific Cases of Loss 
Helps Sell Accident Insurance 


The Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
believe that agents should keep their 
sales talk simple and speak their pros- 


pects’ language; personalize their selling. 
Along this line an article entitled “Dem- 
onstrating Accident Insurance in Action” 
appearing in the November-Decembcr 
Aetna-izer described how one alert agent 


clinches his sales by citing homely, every 
day claim cases to his prospects. 
This agent walks into an office, intro- 


duces himself and opens his sales talk 
with a demonstration of accident insur- 
ance in action, rather than beginning his 
interview with a more routine descrip- 
tion of policy coverage. 

“Here’s a peculiar case,” he will say, 
glancing at a slip of paper in his hand. 
“A man was going upstairs to bed one 
night recently and, while groping for the 
light switch, walked into the corner of 
the bedroom door. I’ve done that my- 
self, but this poor fellow got an awful 
wallop and had to go to the hospital. 
He had a concussion and before he was 
fully recovered the accident cost him 
$459. 

“In another case a man fell over the 


corner of a rocker and broke his right 
arm. It cost him $350 to get it fixed. 
Rusty Nail Case 

“And here’s another typical case. A 
fellow was doing a little work about the 
house and yard and in some way got a 
bad cut on his hand by a rusty nail. A 
doctor took a couple of stitches in it 
and apparently he was getting along all 
right. But infection set in and the man 
almost lost his hand. His medical, hos- 
pital and doctor bills amounted to nearly 
$800. 

“Now we have an accident policy that 


would pay for all bills like this up to 
$1,000. It costs only $24 a year.” 


In one case at least, says the Aetna- 
izer, the agent didn’t have to say an- 
other word. The prospect, right then 
and there, said, “Write it up. That is 


just the sort of policy I have been look- 


ing for.” As a matter of fact, he was 
so enthusiastic about it he bought one 
for his wife also. What’s more, he de- 


scribed his experience to various friends 
and they were so impressed they als 
got in touch with the agent and he sold 
five more policies. 
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Daniel 


J. Reidy Turned Down Law 


Teaching Job for Insurance 


International Claim Ass’n President Has Made Rapid Prog- 
ress Since Answering Guardian Life’s Blind Ad in 1929; 
Worked Way Through College and Law School 


Ten years ago Daniel J. Reidy, fresh 
out of college, answered a blind ad in 
the New York Times and landed a job 
as an assistant in the claim department 
of the Guardian Life of New York. To- 
day he’s assistant secretary of that com- 
pany, president of the International 
Claim Association which has a member- 
ship of 156 life and casualty compa- 
nies in the United States and Canada; 
active in the American Bar Association, 
the Legal Section of American Life Con- 


DANIEL J. 


REIDY 
vention, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel, and past chairman of the 
Eastern Life Claims Conference. For a 
young man who has just observed his 
tenth anniversary in the insurance busi- 
ness, that’s some record of accomplish- 
ment. 

But the Reidy temperament and ambi- 
tion doesn’t permit him to rest on his 
laurels. He therefore expects to make 
1940 one of the busiest years in the In- 
ternational Claim Association. One in- 
novation, approved by its executive com- 
mittee, is an essay contest for junior 
members in the claim departments of 
member companies with cash prizes for 
the two best articles. The idea behind 
this contest is to stimulate the interest 
and ambition of the younger members 
of claim staffs in their work, thereby 
increasing their value to their own com- 
panies, and giving them at the same 
time a realization of the ready assistance 
and prestige which the International 
Claim Association gives to its member 
companies. 


Promoting Good Will and Harmony 


The association has grown steadily in 
membership and influence since its or- 
ganization thirty years ago, and its fu- 
ture advancement will be along pro- 
gressively conservative lines. President 
Reidy, in line with his illustrious prede- 
cessors in office, will support energeti- 
cally the objects and purposes of the 
organization, chief of which are to pro- 
mote good will, harmony, confidence and 
coop¢ration generally between compa- 
nies. In addition: To devise and give 
effect to measures for the protection of 





their common interests, especially in 
matters relating to claims. Stress is 
also put on the observance of the amen- 
ities that should exist between compa- 
nies and associations. 

One of the most important objectives 
of the association, its key’ men believe, 
is to cement a friendly relationship be- 
tween companies and their policyholders. 
Logically claim men and their depart- 
ments should be the designated Ambas- 
sadors of Good Will of the insurance 
business for they have a more extensive 
and intimate contact with policyholders 
and beneficiaries than any other depart- 


ment. The agent, as the contact man 
with insureds, makes certain promises 
in keeping with the policy contract. The 


claim man, in Mr. Reidy’s opinion, must 
see to it that these promises are per- 
formed with efficiency and dispatch. 


Proud of Irish Background 


Turning to the personal side, Dan 
Reidy’s best liked hobby is to be “at 
home” with his family which consists 
of a lovely wife, a young son and daugh- 
ter. In accepting the presidency of the 
Claim Association at its convention last 
September Dan Reidy paid tribute to 
the “lovely lady” for her help and coun- 
sel during his two years as executive 
committee chairman. 

Dan Reidy likes to talk about his Irish 
ancestry and his family. In the old 
country his father was a follower of 
Parnell, the Englishman who fought for 








SEABOARD SURETY CO. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Cc. W. FRENCH, PRESIDENT 


the rights of Ireland. Coming to Amer- 
ica, the senior Reidy was an agent for 
the Prudential for a time, then got into 
court work. He was clerk in the New 
York City Court until his death in 1938. 
Dan’s mother, now 69 years old, is very 
active for her age, being prominent in 
many clubs. 

Dan was one of a family of six, a 
native New Yorker, who worked his way 
through Columbia University, graduating 
in 1929 with a B.A. degree. Active in 
college athletics, he was a member of the 
1929 varsity crew which went to Eng- 
land to represent the United States in 
the Henley and Marlow regattas. They 
won five races, were feted lavishly and 
presented to English royalty. Back home 
and “down to earth again” young Reidy 
got impatient waiting for a promised 
job and answered the aforementioned 
blind ad of the Guardian. 


Curtis Robertson His Mentor 


Under the careful tutelage of Curtis 
Robertson, counsel of the Guardian Life, 
he has learned the fine art of handling 
claims and representing the company in 
litigation. Trying unjust cases intrigues 
him; usually he’s successful, but losing a 
case doesn’t depress him. It’s all in a 
day’s work. 

The happiest week of his life to date— 
he’s. 34 years old—came in the Christmas 
Week of 1935 during which three major 
events occurred. First, after working 
nights for three years in Brooklyn Law 
School, graduating with honors and be- 
ing elected permanent president of his 
class, he was notified that he had passed 
his bar examination. Second, he was of- 
fered a full-time teaching job at Brook- 
lvn Law School and third, he was made 
an officer of the Guardian Life. 

If Dan Reidy had accepted the teach- 
ing job (as the dean nearly persuaded 
him to da) the insurance business would 
have lost one of its most capable youn, 
claim executives. 
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Edward I. White, Jr., On 


Varsity Team at St. John’s 

At St. John’s Preparatory School, 
Danvers, Mass., the name of Edward I. 
White is as popular as it is in the in- 
surance fraternity of New York City. 
The eldest son of the president of White 
& Camby, Inc., prominent agency in 


New York, is active in both athletic and 





Edward I. White, Jr., shown in cen- 
ter with two of his teammates at St. 
John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, 


Mass. 


academic work at St. John’s. He plays 
right guard on the varsity football team 
and is a member of the debating team. 
In both he excels. 

In the picture above, Edward 1] 
White, Jr., is the curly haired lad with 
“23” on his jersey, sitting with two of 
his teammates. The school had a good 
season and, considering that he’s a six- 
footer, weighing 180 pounds, young Mr. 
White must have proved himself to be 
a “tower of strength” to the team. No 
11 in the picture is Thomas Galvin, right 
tackle, of Lawrence, Mass., and No. 2 is 


William Qually, Methuen, Mass., who 
played center. 
Edward, Jr., is the oldest of seven 


children in the Edward I. White family. 
American Surety’s New 
Setup in Philadelphia 
It was not clearly indicated in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week the new 
managerial setup of the American 
Surety and New York Casualty in 
Philadelphia. The facts are as follows: 
R. E. Benham, who has been Phila- 
delphia manager of these two com- 
panies since 1926, has been appointed 
their resident vice-president in_ the 
Quaker City. He is succeeded as man- 
ager by W. G. Keating, who has been 
associate manager at Philadelphia since 
July, 1938. Mr. Keating was manager of 
the companies’ Scranton office from 
April, 1927, to July, 1938. 
INSURANCE IS “OUT” 
Injection of a question of insurance 
into an automobile damage suit, and th« 
size of the verdict, caused the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals to reverse Jefferson 


Circuit Court’s award of $2,210 to Mrs 
Roxie R. Crain of ‘Horse Cave. Judge 
James W. Cammack’s opinion recited 
that Mrs. Crain’s lawyer, arguing the 
case, referred to an “insurance com 


pany.” “We have repeatedly condemned 
the injection of the question of insur 
ance into a case of the type before us,” 
Judge Cammack said. 
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Memphis Insurance Agent Heads 
United States Junior C. of C. 


Tulsa, Okla., the 
Chamber of Com- 


Last June 24 in 
United States Junior 
live-wire national organization of 
held its twenti- 


merce, 
civic-minded young men, 
eth annual convention. Highspot of the 
meeting was the election of the new 
president for the 1939-40 season. In an 
race Perry Pipkin, 34- 
agent of Memphis, 


extremely close 


year-old insurance 
Tenn., emerged the victor on the second 
ballot. 

The new 
Junior Chamber of Commerce work, be- 
ing a past president of the Memphis 


president is a veteran in 

















PERRY 


IPKIN 


board of directors he 
organizer of the Ten- 
of C., and a high 


group (on whose 
still serves) ; an 
nessee State Junior C. 


ranking officer for several years past in 
the national organization. As back- 
ground for his present post Perry Pip- 


kin was a national director, then national 
vice-president in 1936, and = asurer for 
the next two years. Willingly he is giv- 
ing his time and energy to y hen tes the 
widespread activities of the United States 
Junior Chamber. 
“Safety with Light” 
One of worthwhile projects of the na- 
tional organization under Mr. Pipkin’s 
leadership this year was its “Safety with 
Light” program, which was designed to 
cut down on traffic fatalities by provid- 
ing adequate safety visipility after dark. 


Program 


With junior chambers of commerce in 
forty-three cities participating, the con- 
test developed many constructive ideas 
for the mode rnization of street lighting 


systems “which in many cities today are 
obsolete and not adapte d to modern traf- 
fic conditions.” Winning city was Long 


Beach, Cal. 
Speaking 
program, President 


about the results of this 
Pipkin said: “Prob- 
ably the most — ant feature of the 
‘Safety with Lig programs was the 
fatal streets Baa which included an- 
alyses of thousands of individual acci- 
dent records in the cities of the compet- 
ing organizations. So revealing were 
these surveys that, in many cases, city 
officials requested the junior chambers of 
commerce to continue them as part of 
their annual program. The surveys also 
made it possible for junior chambers of 
commerce to make recommendations for 
the installation of safety lighting, not 
on a basis of opinion or on broad gen- 


eral knowledge, but specifically on a basis 
of local facts shown by local records 
“For example, the Long Beach Junior 


Chamber showed that excess night acci- 
dents and fatalities cost the city a total 
of $9,875,000 per year, or an average cost 
of $4,880 per mile of streets. Nine thor- 


oughfares in Long Beach accounted for 
over 50% of all accidents and almost 70% 
of all night accidents. Twice as many 
night fatalities as day fatalities occurred 
on Long Beach streets. despite the fact 
that only one-quarter of the traffic moves 
on them after dark. 

“Credit for the ‘Safety with Light’ pro- 
gram. which is one of the most effective 
ever launched by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, is due in large part to the 
program committee responsible for its 
development. This committee, made up 
of Philip Ebeling. Nelson Aldrich, Trent 
German, Kenneth Dally and Thomas 
Reid, have performed a real service.” 


Pipkin’s Insurance Prominence 


Perry Pipkin has been an insurance 
agent in Memphis for the last fourteen 
years, being associated with his father 
and brother in running a_ good-sized 
agency. He is a past president and sec- 
retary of the Memphis Insurance Club; 
takes an active interest in local’ insur- 
ance affairs. The Pipkin Agency repre- 
sents as general agents the Massachu- 
setts Bonding, Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
Hanover Fire and the Metropolitan As- 
surance Underwriters. It is also an 
agent for the Aetna Life. 

Although Mr. Pipkin is the only in- 
surance man among the present officers 
of the United States Tunior Chamber its 
600 member organizations embracing 
more than 100,000 voung business and 
professional men will be found to con- 
tain many insurance men of prominence 
in their respective communities. 

KEMPER ‘COMPANY CHANGES 
W. D. Keefer ose to V.-P.; N. C. 

Flanagin Heads Production Dept.; 

J. P. Dobyns Business Extension 


Several personnel changes in the 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. of Illinois, and its affiliated 
companies, have been announced by 


James S. Kemper, president. W. Dean 
Keefer, safety engineering expert and 
chief engineer and director industrial di- 
vision National Safety Council, has 
joined the Lumbermans’ staff as assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of 
safety engineering. 

N. C. Flanagin, fourth vice-president, 
formerly manager business extension de- 
partment, has been appointed manager 
of the newly organized production de- 
partment of the Kemper organization. 
He has been succeeded as manager of 
the business extension department by 
J. P. Dobyns, formerly director of 
safety publicity. 

Since his graduation from Syracuse 
University with an electrical engineer- 
ing degree Mr. Keefer has devoted him- 
self to eliminating industrial hazards 
and preventing industrial accidents. 
Prior to joining the National Safety 
Council he was a safety engineer for 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and for the 
4 Wheel Drive Auto Co. He is also 
national secretary American Society of 
Safety Engineers. 

Before joining the Kemper organiza- 
tion five years ago, Mr. Flanagin was 
with Doremus & Co. advertising 
agency. Mr. Dobyns, who joined Lum- 
bermens Mutual three years ago, was 
formerly editor of publications for the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America and also served as editor of 
Hospital Management and with the 
business department of the National 
Provisioner. 

NEW JACKSONVILLE CLUB 

Latest accident and health club to he 


formed is in Jacksonville, Fla., as a unit 
of the National A. & H. Association. 


Cecil B. Lowe, General Accident, is its 
president; Ben W. Balay, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, vice-president; B. A. Gilbert, 
North American Accident, secretary, and 
Willie Rosenburg, Pacific Mutual Life, 
treasurer. 


Employers’ Liability 
Advances Three Men 


ALL ARE IN ENGINEERING DEP’T 





Jones Assistant Superintendent, Bjork- 
lund New England Supervisor, Lamont 
Moved Forward 





The Employers’ Liability announces pro- 
motion of Harold L. Jones to assistant 
superintendent of the engineering de- 
partment, and Albin L. Bjorklund to 
supervisor of the New England engineer- 
ing department. Mr. Jones first joined 
the New England department in 1916. 
At the close of the war he was requested 
to continue in service of the government 
to handle a special assignment and re- 
turned to the Employers’ group in 1923. 
In 1926 he was made supervisor of the 
engineering department at Cincinnati, re- 
turning, in the position of supervisor, to 
the New England department in 1928. 
He has traveled New England extensive- 
ly and has also been active in the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, having served 
on its board of directors. 

Albin L. Bjorklund, who succeeds Mr. 
Jones as supervisor of the New England 
engineering department, first joined that 
department in 1923 as an inspector trav- 
eling that territory. In 1928 he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the supervisor. In 
1936 he was given complete supervision 
of the home office buildings of the Em- 
ployers’ group. Raymond A. Lamont, 
formerly of the home office engineering 
department, has been promoted to fill 
the position left vacant by Mr. Bjork- 
lund’s advancement. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY DECEMBER 20 








New York Casualty & Surety Club Pre- 
pares for Annual Affair at Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel; Social Event 
The annual Christmas party of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York, 
always one of the biggest social events 
of the holiday season, will be held 
Wednesday evening, December 20, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. As usual there 
will be no formal speaking program. 
Good fellowship will reign and members 
and their guests will be treated to some 


fine entertainment. Reception will be- 
gin at 6 p. m. with dinner immediately 
thereafter. 





J. F. Comerford President 
Of N. J. Casualty Ass’n 


Joseph F. Comerford, Maryland Cas- 
ualty manager in Newark, N. J., was 
elected president of the Casualty Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey at 
its annual meeting on Wednesday at the 
Down Town Club. He succeeds Herbert 
N. Hutchinson, American Surety and 
New York Casualty, who goes on the 
executive committee. Newly _ elected 
vice-president is James C. Eastmead, 
Hartford Accident; secretary, Sherwood 
Young, Massachusetts Bonding, and 
treasurer, Victor Cranston, Fidelity & 
Casualty. Re-elected to the executive 
committee were Howard D. Meyer, 
Globe Indemnity, and Malcolm M. Dick- 
inson, Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 





TO REDUCE GASOLINE BONDS 

3onds required to be posted by gaso- 
line distributors, guaranteeing payment 
of Michigan’s three-cents per gallon gas- 
oline tax, are to be reduced somewhat 
for 1940 by order of Secretarv of State 


Harry F. Kelly whose office collects the 
tax. 
The new bonds for distributors out- 


side Wayne County will equal two and 
one-half times the average monthly tax 
liability of the distributor. Previously a 
bond three times the liability has been 
required except in Wayne County (De- 
troit) where the lower figure has pre- 
vailed. The average will be worked out, 
Kelly said, on the basis of the previous 
twelve-months’ record of the distributor 
rather than on nine months, the stand- 
ard in previous years. 


DON’T LOOK NOW, 
ee 6s ees 


. . - do you know who owes 
Which clients 
And how 
much? Could you tell without 


you money? 


owe premiums? 


consulting your books? 


But 
were destroyed by fire or other 
hazard? You'd be in a rather 


tough spot, wouldn’t you? So 


suppose your books 


would any business man under 
the same circumstances. Isn’t 
it easy to understand why busi- 
ness firms welcome being told 
about Indemnity’s Accounts 
Receivable Policy? Many of 
them don’t even know such a 
policy is available. Tell them 


... and you'll sell them. 
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Casualty Insurance 


Features 


of Commissioners’ 


Meeting 








Model Non-Resident Agents Bill 
Studied at Biloxi Meeting 


Briefs and Comments on It to Be Heard at 1940 Annual 


Gathering; 


“Fireworks” 


on Auto Rating 


Proposal of Waters of Texas 


One of the biggest subjects to come 
before the insurance commissioners’ 
meeting at Biloxi, Miss., last week was 
the countersignature law controversy. 
Cc. F. J. Harrington of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the committee on uniform- 
ity for such laws, presented to his fel- 
low commissioners a proposed model bill 
for a non-resident agent and_ broker’s 
law, and following an open hearing on 
this bill it was decided to ask briefs and 
comments from all interested groups. 


Final action was deferred because of 
objections filed by mutual carriers to 
provisions that would have _ restricted 


the production of business to agents op- 


erating on a_ strict commission basis. 
The mutuals argued that this would 
eliminate producers paid a salary. The 


committee will report back at the 1940 
annual meeting which will be held in 
Hartford. 


Division of Commissions 


Of particular interest in the proposed 
model bill is its provision which leaves 
the division of commissions between the 
non-resident agent or broker who con- 
trols the business and the countersign- 
ing agent to be agreed upon by those 
parties. This section reads as follows: 

“(a) Where the business is procured 
or controlled by the non-resident agent 
or broker licensed as such in this state, 
as provided in Section 3 thereof and is 
countersigned by a resident agent, the 
compensation of the resident agent for 
countersignature and any other service 
required of the countersigning agent 
shall be the subject of contract between 
the non-resident agent or broker and 
the resident countersigning agent. 

“(b) A brokerage commission payable 
by the insurance carrier on such pre- 
mium, if the contract is procured out- 
side of this state by the insurance car- 
rier directly, without intervention of 
licensed commissioned agent or ee? 


New Auto Rating Program Debated 

As was to be expected, opposition de- 
veloped in the casualty-surety committee 
hearing to the recommendation made by 
Commissioner R. G. Waters of Texas 
to designate the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance as the rating 


bureau for “collection of automobile ex- 
perience on a nation-wide basis and the 
promulgation of rates thereon.” It was 
made clear that this suggestion was not 
aimed at the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, the pres- 
ent rate-making organization for this 
class of business, but nevertheless the 
Waters plan furnished Commissioner 
Frank Yetka of Minnesota with the op- 
portunity to criticize the National Bu- 
reau for its handling of automobile rates 
in his state. Later William Leslie, the 
bureau’s general manager, described the 
Minnesota situation from the bureau’s 
point of view. 

Clarifying his position on the National 
Bureau Mr. Waters said: 

“The bureau is adequately staffed with com- 
petent employes but like all company organiza- 
tions it would not be fulfilling its purpose if its 
policy of operation was not fashioned for the 
mutual advantage of its member companies. The 
bureau is the dominating rating organization for 
automobile coverages within the United States 
today. The rating activities of the American 
Mutual Alliance and similar non-stock organiza- 
tions do not compare to any appreciable extent 
with the activities of the National Bureau. Thus 
it will be noted that the bureau has achieved an 
enviable reputation and its manual of rates is 
the basic manual in practically every state.” 

Commissioner Waters also urged that 
the present paid representative of the 
commissioners on the staff of the Na- 
tional Council be replaced by a com- 
mittee of three which would act in a 
supervisory capacity over the council’s 
activities. Its chairman would act ex- 
officio as chairman of all committees 
having to do with rating matters, and 
the commissioner’s committee would de- 
cide tie votes. Upshoot of the discus- 
sion was the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee to review the Waters proposals 
and report their findings to the 1940 
meeting. On this committee are R. G. 
Waters, Texas; M. J. Harrison, Arkan- 
sas; Louis H. Pink, New York; C. F. J. 
nents Massachusetts, and A. J. 
Rouillard, New Hampshire. 

Another ‘sub- committee was named to 
study a method for the proper alloca- 
tion of premiums for tax purposes on 
bankers and mercantile blanket bonds. 
This committee consists of Commission- 
ers C. R. Fischer, Iowa; George A. 
Bowles, Virginia, and C. A. Gough, New 
Jersey. 





Christmas Party of A. & H. Club 
Of New York Attended by 300 


The Christmas party of the Accident 
& Health Club of New York, one of 
the biggest social events of the holiday 
season in this metropolis, was held last 
evening at the Hotel Pennsylvania with 
well over 300 attending including a dele- 
gation from the Newark, N. J., club— 
headed by President E. H. O’Connor— 
and —, key men of the Bureau 
of Personal A. & H. Underwriters who 
were in session during the day. 

This was the seventh annual Christ- 
mas party of the New York Club—and 
one of its best. It was under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Edward R. Aichele, 
ye & Lancashire Indemnity. Irving 

. Kick, same company, was vice-chair- 
man. On the receiving line were James 
R. Garrett, National Casualty, pioneer 
president of the club; John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident, immediate past chair- 
man of the bureau, and Lawrence K. 
Farrell, Metropolitan Life, also a past 
president. 


The evening’s program included a 
cocktail hour, with Jaques R. Mainzer, 
L. & L. Indemnity, and Julius L. Ull- 


man, W. L. Perrin & Son, in charge of 
refreshments, followed by dinner and 
floor show of eight acts. Twenty com- 
panies had their own tables—-agents and 
brokers being their guests—and prac- 
tically every company in the club's 
membership was represented including 
the inspection agency organizations. 
Tickets were smoothly handled by a 
committee of which William I. Baxter, 
Continental Casualty, was chairman. 

For Wesley T. Hammer, Loyalty 
Group, the evening marked one of his 
first official appearances in the role of 
president of the New York Club. He 
was elected last month. And for Clem- 
ent F. Demsey, Travelers, newly elected 
vice-president in charge of publicity, it 
marked his introduction to some of the 
newspaper boys with whom he will co- 
operate on club news during the com- 
ing year. 


Keeping Insurance 
Practices Flexible 


SAWYER TO COMMISSIONERS 
General Principles Deduced From De- 
velopment of Various Kinds of Pro- 
tection; Auto Medical Discussed 


W. Sawyer, attorney, National Bu- 


reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, gave a notable address on “Flexi- 
bility in American Insurance” before 


the casualty and surety committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in Biloxi, Miss., Decem- 


ber 6. Expressing his strong belief that 
no task of insurance administration re- 
quires more intelligent and understand- 
ing consideration than the maintenance 
of proper flexibility for development in 
the public interest, Mr. Sawyer urged 
the commissioners to encourage experi- 
mentation “in the public interest through 
crystallization of those principles of stat- 
utory construction and application which 
have preserved the flexibility of insur- 
ance and kept it a vital, healthy and 
growing institution.” 

Backing up this recommendation Mr. 
Sawyer reminded his audience that few 
institutions remain static: there is either 
progress or gradual disintegration. There- 
fore, the best defense of the American 
institution of insurance, in his opinion, 
is a militant attack unon the problems 
which are yet to be met. And the best 
defense to a demand for* government in- 
surance is a record of progressive 
achievement in the public interest. En- 
larging upon his theme, the speaker said: 

Recognition of General Principles 

“From development of the various 
types of insurance it seems obvious that 
certain general principles have been rec- 
ognized, wittingly or unwittingly. The 
most obvious principles seem to me to 
be these: 

“Because a enacted to 
is an exercise of police 
the public interest, it 
applied to accomplish two objectives: 


statute regulate insur- 


ance power to protect 
interpreted and 
(1) to pro- 
tect the public from harm and (2) to permit the 
public the advantages of improvement. 

“An unequivocal 
powers will be 


the public 


will be 


restriction upon insuring 
prohibition in 


though a 


construed as a 


interest, even need for 
apparent. 


“An expansion of 


protection is not 
insurance in the public 


interest will be permitted unless it is unequivo- 


cally prohibited. 
Implied Powers 
“That these three rules governed the 


expansions of life, fire and liability in- 
surance is evident if we consider a spe- 
cific instance in each group. From these 
types of expansion two additional prin- 
ciples may be evolved. 

“A specific statutory power to insure against 
a loss carries with it an implied power to mini- 
mize or to prevent the loss. 

“A specific statutory power to insure against a 
loss carries with it an implied power to insure 
against any part of the loss. 

Presumed Intent 

“Nearly all expansions have been ac- 
complished through exercise of implied 
powers, but this presumed legislative in- 
tent has greatly facilitated the use of 
such powers. This presumed intent may 
be stated as the sixth principle: 

“It will be that a 
defining a type of insurance, 
flexibility to permit 
interest. 

“Implicit in the interpretation of 
statutes has been the recognition of a 
truth which cannot be denied. It may 
well be made the seventh principle: 

“Improvements in insurance, brought about by 
the carriers through an enlightened appreciation 
of the public need, are technically 
improvements forced by legislative 
should be encouraged if not obviously 
to law. 

“Statutes directed toward the correc- 


presumed legislature, in 
intended sufficient 


expansion in the public 


such 


superior to 
action, and 


contrary 


tion of an evil have generally been con- 
strued as applicable only to the evil, 
even though a narrow or technical inter- 
pretation might require application to 
types of insurance in which the evil is 
not present. Our eighth principle may 
be stated thus: 

will be con- 
to types of insurance 


“Statutes of a remedial nature 
strued as applicable only 


in which the evil to be remedied actually exists. 
Legislative Intent 


“As insurance statutes have from time 
to time been amended, it must be as- 
sumed that interpretations of the stat- 
utes by the insurance departments were 
known to the legislators. Under well 
established principles of statutory con- 
struction there is a strong presumption 
that a legislature, when amending or 
re-enacting a statute, intends to approve 
known interpretations of, and practices 
under, the statute unless such interpre- 
tations and practices are altered by the 
revision. From this we may evolve our 
ninth principle: 

“Long continued interpretations and practices 
are considered to be proper interpretations and 
practices. 

“IT freely grant that these principles 
overlap in some particulars, and that the 
same principles may be stated in many 
ways. I have made no effort to state 
the principles in impeccable terms. My 
object is to focus attention upon these 
principles as those which in the past 
have maintained flexibility and which 
will, if followed in the future, help us 
through such difficult times as may be 
before us.” 


Automobile Medical Payments 
Mr. Sawyer regarded the automobile 
medical payments cover as a fair test 
of these principles. He said this cover 
was initially limited to first aid but was 
later expanded to include full medical 


aid. The speaker explained: “Each of 
these expansions was unquestionably in 
the public interest. The legislatures in 
the various states had not specifically 


provided that the new insurances should 
not be written. In states in which these 
expansions were not within specified 
types of insurance they were permitted 
without question. If within specified 
types, they were permitted by carriers 
authorized to write such types. * * * 

“That the cover is in the public inter- 
est has not been questioned by any in- 
surance department to my knowledge. 
It relieves the insured of responsibility 
for the payment of medical expense of 
injuries sustained by members of his 
family ; it minimizes that feeling of moral 
responsibility which every conscientious 
automobile owner has when his guests 
are injured, even though through no 
fault of his; it provides a general benefit 
to society through the payment of medi- 
cal expenses for which funds might not 
otherwise be available; and in a small 
way it helps to meet the tremendous 
problem of uncompensated automobile 
injuries.” 


Ad Conference to Meet In 
N. Y. February 29-March 1 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
will meet next February 29-March 1 at 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, and the pro- 
gram committee, headed by Clark W 
Smitheman, Camden Fire, is now hard 
at work on getting speakers. For 1940 
President R. C. Dreher, Boston Insur- 
ance Co., has selected the following com- 
mittees: 


Membership—Jarv s W. Mason, National Fire, 
chairman; merchandising research R. W. Bueli, 
London Assurance, chairman; frontier safety 
C. W. Van Beynum, Tr: welers, chairman; pub 
licity—A. D. Grose, Employers’, chairman; ¢ 
operation with life insurance organizations—E 
M. Hunt, Mutual Life, chairman; standards of 
practice—John Ashmead, Phoenix of Hartford, 
chairmen; A. & H. Week—R. J]. Walke nd 


ard Accident, chairman; display—C,. E. Freer 
Springfield F. & M., chairman; fire ir 
public relations—W. Lewis, Agriculti 
chairman, and committee on cooperation § wit! 
trade press—Clark J. Fitzpatrick, United 

F. & G., chairman. 
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J. E. Powell Presents Good Reasons 
For Selling Accident Insurance 


agency vice-president 
& Accident, and who is 
president of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, gave the Arkan- 
sas Association of Insurance Agents 
some forceful reasons why local agencies 
should sell accident insurance, when that 
org: anizé ition met December 5. First, he 
said, “there is the wealth of prospects. 
No other line, with the possible excep- 
tion of life insurance, offers so great a 
prospect list. Accident insurance is first 


James Powell, 
Provident Life 


of all income insurance, and income is 
essential even in these days of the New 
Deal. 

tack in 1933 some of the smartest 


surety producers were dangerously close 
to the ranks ot the unemployed. No 
matter how proficient you may be in 
the writing of bond business, your pros- 
pect must have a contract before he 
needs a bond. Fire insurance on dwell- 
ings has long been a mainstay of the 
fire business. But, stop and think how 
many of your clients and friends do 
not own their homes. The same is true 
of automobile and other lines. The 
prospect must have something to insure 
before the policy can be written. Now, 
draw the comparison as respects income 
insurance. The renter or apartment 


property to in- 


dweller may not have 
an income which 


sure, but he does have 
needs protecting. 

“The second reason why accident in- 
surance has a place in your agency is in 
the commissions it pays, not only now, 
but in the future. Accident insurance 
is a high commission line. 

High Claim Frequency 

The third, and perhaps most import- 
ant reason of all, is the high claim or 
loss frequency the business develops. It 
is estimated that about one fire policy 
in 1,200 becomes a claim each year. In 
accident insurance, one policyholder out 
of eight will have occasion to call upon 
his policy each year, to be on the re- 
ceiving rather than the giving end of 
an insurance transaction. 

“Under an accident policy the trans- 
action attains a personal flavor found 
in no other form except life. Someone 
is going to write accident insurance and 
be right there giving claim service and 
delivering loss drafts. Do you want that 
privilege, or are you willing to give it 
to your competitor? In giving him that 
privilege, you are also presenting him 
with the cash which he will earn as 
commissions on his sales and his re- 
newals.” 





A. & H. Bureau Views 
European War Effects 


MET IN NEW YORK YESTERDAY 


Chairman Hook and Committee Key 
Men Discuss Underwriting, Statistical 
and Manual Problems 


New York City was the meeting 
ground yesterday for many of the lead- 
ers in the accident and health field. Dur- 
ing the day the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters held a 
joint meeting of its governing, under- 
writing, manual and statistical commit- 
tees at 60 John St., presided over by 
Thomas Hook, Standard Accident, who 
came on from Detroit. A number of 
other out-of-towners were also present. 
Then, in the evening, the Bureau key 
men were guests of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York at its seventh 


annual Christmas party in Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 
Of major interest at the Bureau 


meeting was a discussion led by George 
Goodwin, Connecticut General, as chair- 
man of the underwriting committee, on 
“The European War's Effect on Acci- 
dent Insurance.” Consideration was also 
given to statistical and manual commit- 
tee problems and to the time and place 
of the next annual meeting. Logan 
Bidle, having succeeded the late E. C. 
Bowen, Aetna Life, as secretary in 
charge of that company’s A. & H. de- 
partment, has assumed the Bureau posts 
handled so abiy by Mr. Bowen. These 
include chairmanship of the standard 


manual and uniform classification of 
risks committee, and its sub-committee 
of three, and representation on the gov- 
erning and underwriting committees. 


Mr. Bidle also represents the Aetna on 
the sub-committee on underwriting and 
on the advisory committee. Only other 
change in Bureau committees for the 
1939-40 season is addition of Ocean Ac- 
cident to the governing committee—rep- 
resented by John F. Lydon, its imme- 
diate past chairman, in place of Stand- 
ard Accident whose Thomas Hook is 
now the chairman 
T. H. HAAS’ NEW FEDERAL POST 
Theodore H. Haas, former attorney in 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, who has been with the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington, D. 
C., since last May, has been transferred 
to the staff of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure 
which will conduct an inquiry into im- 
portant Federal agencies. 


Cc. W. LAIRD PRESIDENT 
Succeeds S. M. “Williams as Head of 


Bureau of Contract Information; 
Annual Meeting Last Friday 


The Bureau of Contract Information, 
Inc., held its annual meeting of sub- 
scribers last Friday in New York City 
at which S. M. Williams handed in his 
resignation as president. He is succeed- 
ed by Carroll W. Laird, assistant secre- 
tary, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. As vice-president the bureau 


elected Sidney Hoyt, vice-president Fi- 
delity & Deposit, and as treasurer Ed- 
ward C. Lunt, vice-president Great 


American Indemnity. William Richards 
is assistant treasurer. 

BOND CONFERENCE HELD 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Assembles De- 
partment Superintendents From 
Widely Scattered Points 

Bond department superintendents from 
twenty-three field offices of Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety attended a bond con- 
ference at the home office this week. 
Delegates were present from Aetna’s 
offices in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Wheeling and New York. 
The conference closed with a dinner. 





85-Year-Old Agency 


of Richmond, Ind., whose 
eighty-fifth anniversary of continuous 
agency operation was celebrated this 
year, has an enviable record of company 
representation. For eighty-four years 


Jenkins Bros. 


this agency has represented the Home 
of New York, and for more than fifty 
years the Great American, Scottish 


Union and National, Liverpool & London 
& Globe, and Standard Accident. The 
United States F. & G. is close behind 
with forty-one years. 

A. Will Jenkins, one of the partners, 
attended and greeted many old friends 
at the casualty-surety convention at 
White Sulphur Springs last Fall. 





SWAN TAKES INDIANA JOB 


Russell S. Swan, who has been in the 
casualty and surety business in Indiana 
for a considerable time, will act as rep- 
resentative of Indemnity of North Amer- 
ica in that state, except Lake County, 
with headquarters in Consolidated Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 


Ins. Buyers Meet 
(Continued from Page 95) 


ploy er’ s liability in such a case depended 
on “the direction and control of the 
driver” by the bakery. The courts might 
hold that the independent contractor ar- 
rangement was but a subterfuge in which 
event the bakery would be liable for an 
accident caused by an “employe” while 
driving his own truck. 


Cheapest Insurance Not Best 


As to the query “how can a policy- 
holder be sure that he is getting the 
lowest possible rate for his auto fleet in- 
surance?” the frank answer was given 
“The cheapest is not the best.” One 
buyer made the significant statement: 
“There isn’t a policy in our files that 
cannot be replaced at a lower rate but 
I am not looking for the cheapest in- 
surance. I want security and peace of 
mind insurance at a reasonable rate.” 
This viewpoint seemed to be generally 
accepted by buyers present. 

Ins. Management for Smaller Co. 

Herbert L. Jamison, New York insur- 
ance broker who maintains his own sur- 
vey and auditing department, opened the 
symposium on Insurance Management 
for the Smaller Company. He pointed 
out that where $100,000 a year or under 
is expended for insurance the responsi- 
bility for a firm’s insurance is usually a 
part-time duty of some executive. He is 
usually unable to keep up-to-date on 
rapid changes in insurance. In fact, it 
is all that full-time brokers and agents 
can do to keep fully posted. 

From this point Mr. Jamison developed 
how the smaller company can_ best 
solve its problem of obtaining essential 
insurance and properly drawn policies at 
the lowest cost. In competition with 
larger companies with volume insurance 
buying the smaller company is obviously 
unable to stand the shock of uninspred 
losses as well as a large company. The 
problem, therefore, is how to overcome 
this disadvantage of smaller premium 
volume and the first step, in Mr. Jami- 
son’s opinion, is for the smaller com- 
pany to have a complete survey and 
audit made of exposures to loss, ade- 
quacy of present policies and correct- 
ness of present rates and premiums. 

It is so often the case with smaller 
companies that “its insurance just drifts 
along” until the day comes when the 
executive responsible is faced with a 
large uninsured loss which could have 
been covered for a moderate premium. 
An audit of the firm’s insurance would 
have given the executive a picture of in- 
surance required and this was held to be 
just as important as the annual audit of 
the treasurer’s accounts. An audit would 
also show possible premium savings on 
present insurance as well as_ practical 
accident and fire prevention recommen- 
dations. As to who should make the 
survey and audit, the best procedure, it 
was suggested, is to retain an independ- 
ent insurance auditor on a fee basis. In 
many instances the savings developed by 
the audit are more than sufficient to 
cover the audit fee. 

After the Audit 


After the audit the smaller company 
will find it advantageous, Mr. Jamison 
said, to use the facilities of a well- 
organized insurance brokerage or agency 
office. In so doing he will be assured 
of concessions in rate and _ contract 
“eranted as a favor to the broker” and 
the benefit of border-line loss settle- 
ments. Reasons were given why it is 
advisable for the assured in most cases 
to concentrate all insurance and full re- 
sponsibility with one competent broker 
or agent. 

Insurance buyers present were also 
given tips on what to look for in broker 
or agency service. First of all, experi- 
ence and reputation. Then size. The 
broker or agent should be large enough 
to have an adequate staff of specialists 
but not too large, or the smaller com- 
pany’s account may find itself delegated 
to clerks with little or no supervision. 
Availability of fire and casualty insur- 
ance engineers is necessary so as to 
advise on new construction, accident pre- 


Claim Men as Good 
Will Ambassadors 
SO REGARDED BY C. W. YOUNG 
Monarch Life’s Leader in Boston Talk 
Pleads for Improved Public 


Relations 


Bringing observations from his thirty- 


five years in the accident and health 
business, Clyde W. Young, president 
Monarch Life of Springfield, appeared 


as the guest speaker December 7 be- 
fore the Boston Life & Accident Claim 
Association. His address, entitled “The 
Claim Man—A Good Will Ambassador,” 
was one of the best the association has 
heard in many a month. President 
Young was introduced by Peter E. Tum- 
blety, Columbian National Life, who is 
president of the Boston organization. 
“Today more than ever before,” Mr. 
Young emphasized, “the success of any 
company depends largely upon the per- 
formance of its claim organization which 
ranks equally in importance with the 
agency department. When an agent is 
selling insurance, he is selling the claim 
service of the company in which he 
places the particular policy. Claim ser- 
vice includes: the ability of the com- 
pany to meet just claims promptly; the 
financial stability of the company; a far- 


flung claim organization that can and 
will render the proper kind of claim 
service no matter where the loss may 


occur; the assurance that the company 
will maintain its high standards of set- 
tling just claims promptly and fairly for 
many years to come, and will be finan- 
cially able to discharge its obligations 
even at some far future date. 

Good Will Ranks With Co. Solvency 

The speaker emphasized that if there 
is any single asset that ranks with fi- 
nancial solvency it is good will. In his 
opinion, no business is any stronger than 
the public’s opinion of it. Therefore, 
reating and maintaining public good 
will—or to use the current phrase “good 
public relations”’—is a major task of the 
insurance business today. Mr. Young 
continued : 

“Never in recent years has the busi- 
ness of insurance been criticized so much 
as at present. Never has the need for 
improved public relations seemed so im- 
portant.” 

Speaking directly of the good will to 
be maintained and created by claim 
men, Mr. Young urged the importance of 
cordial, good will letters—each to con- 
tain some boost for the company for its 
service. “A letter mailed is a letter 
gone,” he warned, stressing the import- 
ance of understandable letters, concen- 
trating on little words—reflecting the 
thoughts of the writer which paints the 
picture the reader gets in every in- 
stance. “You gain force by selecting 
words that move and breathe and feel— 
quoting Justice Holmes ‘A word is the 
skin of a living thought’.” 

The speaker called attention to the 
fact that the general public cares little 
about the fine points of underwriting 
and does not have time to become an 
educated insurance man. “But the pub- 
lic does take time to harbor an opinion. 
So as claims men, in adjusting the point 
of view of the claimant, you give 
through claim service simply an_ evi- 
dence of faith. An insurance policy is 
a naked promise. All the energy of the 
other departments are devoted to put- 
ting that promise into force and effect. 
The claim department alone makes per- 
formance of that promise and carries 
out the bargain between insured and 
company.” 





vention, rates, compensation and over- 
all, retrospective rating plans and _ in- 
spection service. Insurance valuation 
and loss adjusting facilities are needed. 
The broker should be in a position to 
make quarterly checkups at client’s main 
office and branches and thus keep track 


of changes in buildings, machinery, 
stock, payrolls, fidelity bonds,  etc., 
which affect various policies. Assureds 


should be kept constantly advised on 
new insurance coverages or _ policy 
changes as they occur. 
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Printed Advertising Will Always Need 


Impetus of Face-to-Face Salesmanship 


By Harry G. Helm 
Advertising Manager, Glens Falls Group 


Personal, face-to-face ‘selling can never 
be supplanted as @ necessary running 
mate of printed advertising. This opinion 
is developed in the folloz ving article by 
Harry G. Helm, advertising manager, 
Glens Falls Group. A veteran in the in- 
surance adz ertising ranks, Mr. Helm also 
predicts that in the merchandising of insur- 
unce in the years immediately ahead com- 
pany ad managers will have more to say 
about policy forms, their appearance and 
their interpretation. Mr. Helm was among 
the speakers at the annual meeting last 
October of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference and the remarks below are based 
on that talk. 

The insurance advertising man to be 
successful must be a good personal sales- 
man. Without the ability to sell the 
chairman of the board, the president, 
vice - presidents, secretaries, advertising 
committee and managers and = superin- 
tendents of departments, he is lost. Cer- 
tainly, he cannot put over his ideas by 
means of writing inter-office memoranda. 
Then, after he has successfully sold all 
of these people on a proposition, he is 
so thoroughly disgusted with the figment 
of his brain that he must turn around 
and sell himself. 

Many changes have taken place in the 
development of personal selling in its 
relationship to the various so-called ad- 
vertising media. In the early days, there 
was a distinct antagonism between sales- 
men and advertising men. Printed ma- 
terial, space advertisements and _ the 
radio were looked upon as rivals by the 
man who pounded the pavements. He 
resented them and had a distinct feel- 
ing that he might at some future date be 
crowded out of his profession and event- 
ually be left without a job. This seemed 
to be particularly true in the insurance 
business. After a careful campaign to 
show the fieldmen that advertising was 
nothing more or less than a selling tool 
to be used by them or to aid them in 
their work, we find today that the modern 
up-to-date special agent will carry ad- 
vertising material, use it in sales talks for 
the securing of new agents and for the 
pepping up of old ones. They are carry- 
ing display portfolios cheerfully and will- 
ingly. They feel as I do that personal 
selling will never be displaced. 


A Personal Experience 


A personal experience in the early 
days of my advertising career made me 
look upon advertising as a much broader 
medium than it is generally supposed to 
be. There was a gathering of the clan— 
secretaries, vice-presidents and a couple 
of presidents—with myself as the only 
plebian in the gathering. A certain por- 
tion of our advertising expenditures was 
under fire. The discussion which took 
place in that meeting caused this part 
of the appropriation to be killed entirely 
and, in its place, a new special agent 
was put on the payroll. 

_ Naturally, I came out of that meet- 
ing very much depressed and with a 
great many question marks inside my 
skull. It made me realize that adver- 
tising is not the writing of copy, the 
making of a neat design, the creation of 
a radio skit, or something of that _ 
It is selling no matter what method i 
employed and I have tried to make A 
department do this job ever since. 

It is my opinion that when personality 
and individual characteristics are oblit- 
erated, then we can do without personal 
selling but that is something we need 
not worry about during our lifetime. 


Merchandising of Insurance 


A big problem today is marketing, 
which is in turn broken down into two 
great divisions, merchandising and ad- 


vertising. Merchandising is the produc- 
tion and distributing of goods. It is 
concerned with choosing and manufac- 
turing that which meets the public de- 
mands and in putting it in such form 
that it will be attractive and readily 
accessible to the buyer. 

The insurance advertising man of the 
future will have more and more to say 
about the forms of policies, their ap- 
pearance and their interpretation for 
this is the preparation of the necessary 
ammunition for selling. 

Advertising, as a major subdivision un- 
der marketing, is defined as that which 
influences the mind of the public to buy, 
the media being salesmen and advertis- 
ing in its limited sense. Note that sell- 
ing and so-called advertising are classed 
under the general head of advertising. 
To me, that means that none of our 
present weapons will be cast aside. The 
selling and advertising of tomorrow will 
go hand in hand and be so closely inter- 
woven that there will be extreme diffi- 
culty in fixing any line of demarcation. 
Each one will find new and unthought 
of uses for the other. They will be- 
come veritable Siamese twins. 


Importance of Public Relations 


Public relations will become more and 
more important. Its influence will be 
so great that no policy or action of an 
insurance company will be adopted or 
carried out until its effect upon public 
opinion and the public is carefully 
weighed. Some of the original men who 
handled public relations attempted to 
make companies appear as something 
foreign to what they really were. Today 
and for the future, the shoe will be on 
the other foot. Public relations will be 
founded upon the truth. Since result- 
ing good-will will be an important factor 
in sales, here again the advertising man 
of the future—whether he be called a 
sales promotion man, an_ advertising 
manager or public relations counsel will 
come into his own. He will be of the 
inner council helping to decide that 
which shall be done for the good of 
the company as it rubs elbows with 
the public. 


Newark A. & H. Club 
Sets Goal for Hundred 
Members by January 


The second meeting of the newly 
formed Accident & Health Club of New- 
ark, N. J., was held December 7 with 
a large number present. Great success 
has been attained in signing up new 
members and the club has set its goal 
for 100 members by the next meeting 
in January. 

Guest speaker of the evening was John 
F. Leibig, Continental Casualty, who is 
past president of the Philadelphia Acci- 
dent & Health Club. Speaking on “Gov- 
ernmental Encroachment on Our Busi- 
ness,” he warned against the growing 
trend of compulsorv health insurance and 
other socialistic measures in the various 
states and the Federal government. Mr. 
Leibig outlined the provisions of the so- 
called Wagner bill, and urged the mem- 
bers to devise ways and means to com- 
bat this growing tendency not only be- 
cause it will affect the interests of acci- 
dent and health men but because it is an 
un-American idea. 








HEAR SAMUEL R. FELLER 

Samuel R. Feller, New York attorney, 
one-time first deputy superintendent, 
New York Insurance Department, spoke 
before the Casualtv & Surety Account- 
ants Association of New York on Thurs- 
day, his subject being the revised in- 
surance code in this state. 


L. D. Cavanaugh Helps 
Agents Pick Quality 


BY PERSISTENCY RATING CHART 


Federal Life President Believer in Say- 
ing “Business That Stays Is Busi- 
ness That Pays” 


At a recent meeting of leading agents 
of his company L. D. Cavanaugh, presi- 
dent, Federal Life of Chicago, went into 
detail on the importance of persistent 
and quality business both from the 
standpoint of the agent and company. 
In this connection President Cavanaugh 


D. CAVANAUGH 


presented a persistency rating chart 
which gives the agent a basis for rat- 
ing the quality of business he is writing 
at the time the application is obtained. 
In addition, it provides a good measuring 
stick for determining the prospective 
persistency of such business. 

A staunch believer in the old saying 
“the business that stays is the business 
that pays” President Cavanaugh believes 
it to be deserving of the repeated atten- 
tion of everyone in the life insurance 
business. In his opinion, it is not diffi- 
cult for an agent or an agency to appre- 
ciate the difference in the value of a 
certain volume of life insurance busi- 
ness with a favorable rate of persistency 
as compared with the same volume with 
a poorer rate of persistency. 

Mr. Cavanaugh is firmly convinced 
that the lapse rate or persistency rate 
on the business of an individual agent is 
largely the responsibility of such agent. 
The way the business is sold in the be- 
ginning and the contacts made by the 
agent with the policyholder, particularly 
during the early renewal years, are the 
primary influencing factors, he empha- 
sized. 

Elected the president of the Federal 
Life last October Mr. Cavanaugh will 
undoubtedly make an agency field tour 
during the first few months of 1940, con- 
ferring with Federal Life representa- 
tives on their problems and plans for 
the New Year. He is an indefatigable 
worker. 


LAWRENCE TREMAINE DEAD 





Son of New York State Controller Rep- 
resented Maryland Casualty in 
Buffalo; 37 Years Old 

Lawrence Tremaine, Buffalo agent for 
the Maryland Casualty and son of State 
Controller Morris S. Tremaine, is dead 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was 37 years old. In addition to his in- 
surance activity Mr. Tremaine had cam- 
naigned with his father throughout New 
York State six times, and in 1937 he was 
himself a candidate for city councilor in 
Buffalo but was defeated. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





E. Asbury Davis Gets 
Baltimore Civic Award 

CHOICE OF ADVERTISING CLUB 

United States F. & G. President Hon- 


ored for Civic Activity; General Chair- 
man of Community Fund Drive 





E. Asbury Davis, president United 
States F. & G., has been picked by the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore as the 
business man who has done the most 
during 1939 toward the advancement of 
the city. This is one of the highest 
honors which can be received and Mr. 
Davis as its recipient represents the 
club’s choice in the field of business. 
Others to be honored are from the ranks 
of the professions, sciences, art and lit- 
erature. Winners will be presented with 


suitably designed medallions. 
Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent 





Underwood & Underwood 
E. ASBURY DAVIS 


of public instruction, was chairman of 
the committee making the selections and 
one of the members of this group was 
Charles H. Roloson, Jr., president of 
the Central Insurance Co. 

Despite the demands upon his time 
as president of a large casualty-surety 
company Mr. Davis participates in many 
Civic activities, his day usually beginning 
around 8 a.m. and closing after 6 p.m. 
Recently he was the general chairman 
of the Baltimore Community Fund drive 
for more than $1,000,000, which went 
“over the top.” One of the group chair- 
men in that drive was Charles L. Phil- 
lips, U.S.F.&G. vice-president. 

Davis Active in Many Affairs 

The Baltimore Sun of December 6 
gave news recognition to Mr. Davis’ 
many contributions to the welfare and 
progress of the city and country. He 
has been on the board of the U. F 
& G. since 1923. He is senior member of 
the well known tobacco firm of F. A. 
Davis & Sons which his father founded 
in 1876. He has served as a director 
of of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; president of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association, later 
merged into the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce of which he was also pres- 
ident. He is on the board of the First 
National Bank, McCormick & Co., and 
the Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada. 
His election to the presidency of the 
United States F. & G. came in 1932. 

One of Mr. Davis’ most important 
appointments this year was to be named 
the receiver for the Chesapeage Corp., 
middle holding company of the Van 
Sweringen rail system. 


SCOTT ELECTED VICE-PRES. 

Frank Scott has been elected vice- 
president of the Guarantee Co. of North 
America, Montreal, succeeding the late 
Sir Charles Gordon. Mr. Scott has been 
a director since 1917. 
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Private Secretary to T. J. Falvey 
Is Hunting and Fishing Enthusiast 


that few private secre- 


company 


It’s a safe bet 


taries to casualty chief execu- 


tives have enjoyed as many exciting ex- 
periences in hunting, fishing and outdoor 
photography as Miss Mildred Fisher, 
President T. J. 
Bonding & 
Summer of 1938 her 
Maine 


seen in the 


secretary to Falvey of 
the Massachusetts 
Co. The 
found her 


Insurance 
vacation 


on the seacoast where 


she caught the cod picture 


2 


It weighed 33 


e) 


on this pounds, 


page 





Miss Mildred A. Fisher with 33 pound 
cod caught off Maine coast 


Last Summer she 
camping and canoe trip to the Pocumpus 
Lake region, to the Canadian bor- 
der in Washing Maine. There 
her many 


dressed. was on a 
close 
ton County, 
ambition for 


chief years—to 


see a bear in action—was realized. 


This 


which 


several 
Miss 


close- 


experience was one ot 


occurred all in one day of 


Fisher’s vacation. They included 


feeding at 
mother 


ups of fifteen deer vari- 


ous catching a huge 


times; 


bear and her cubs unawares as_ they 


indulged blueberries; being trailed by 


a porcupine while paddling on Pocumpus 


Lake, and finding one’s camp in the path 


of a forest fire. Describing that “bear 
experience,” Miss Fisher says: 
“Puppies Whimpering” Proved to 
Be Bears 
“With a guide, we had just come out 
of a stream into Pocumpus Lake when 
we heard a noise resembling—as nearly 


puppies whimper- 
Having heard 


as I can describe it 


ing, only of more volume. 
me remark that my chief ambition in the 
woods had been, 


tor many years, to see 


a bear, and fearing the excitement of 
having my dream realized might prove 
upsetting to our frail canoe, the guide 
informed me that the whimpering noise 


made by a and that he’d 
canoe along the bank and per- 
could see it. 


was moose, 
nose the 
haps we 

“T had been hoping to get some snap- 
shots of 
further side of the 


deer but as we approached the 
lake I 


my joy, a bear cub paddling along and 


saw, much to 


eating the blueberries above. As we 
crept up closer it clambered up to the 
dense growth overhead, joining its moth- 
er and another cub, also eating blue- 
berries. Later, for some fifteen minutes, 
he sat up on the limb of a tree looking 
at, and talking to us.” 


Deer and Porcupine 


Next experience in this interesting day 
was to witness some unusual closeups 
of deer. At one time Miss Fisher spied 
a beautiful little fawn nursing its mother 
as she nibbled at the grass along the 
water’s edge; another was a fully grown 
doe still having its baby fawn spots. 
On the way back to camp (after a good 
catch of fish) the party saw what ap- 
peared to be a log floating out toward 
the middle of the lake. “On closer view,” 
says Miss Fisher, “it proved to be a 
porcupine evidently taking a nap in 
the sun. As we nosed the canoe up 
fairly close, the ‘porky’ followed along— 
much as a dog would—and even attempt- 
ed to climb in. At just about that point 
we decided wisdom dictated putting some 
space between the canoe and our curious 
visitor. 
day—well, did you 
rounding a 
and seeing 


“To complete the 
ever have the experience of 
bend in a stream at dusk 


smoke in huge clouds rolling up from 
just about where your temporary home 
was located? It’s a thrilling, but not 
too pleasant, experience, particularly 


when one’s dog has been left tied to a 
piazza post. To this day we don’t know 
the cause of the forest fire, but the sight 
that met us was all the woods in front 
of the camp (which, incidentally, we had 
spent hours trimming up) burning with 
great crackling and flame, in spite of the 
efforts of the fire warden’s crew. I still 
believe in miracles, however, for the fire 
was stopped just at the piazza step.” 





Bear cub chased up a tree by 
Miss Fisher 


PITTSBURGH MEETING 
The Casualty Insurance Association of 
Pittsburgh considered recent changes in 
the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws and developments in the O. D. 
situation at its meeting December 11. 


J. R. Wilson, vice-president of the As- 
sociation, who is with the Travelers, 
led the discussion. 


Horse Causes Accident; 
Court Awards $33,500 


ANIMAL STOOD ON SIDEWALK 
In Another Cue Quan Passenger 
Granted $24,676; Injured’s Pre-Trial 
Statement Produced 


One of the largest negligence case 
awards in recent years was recorded 
when one for $33,500 was made to a 


seventeen years old girl for a broken leg 


and other injuries suffered in an acci- 
dent two years ago, by a jury in New 


York Supreme Court against Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc. An additional $2,000 
was awarded to the girl’s father for hos- 
pital expenses. This accident was not 
of the automobile pattern. It was caused 
by a horse. 

The girl was Phyllis Makris. The 
accident occurred June 9, 1937, when 
Phyllis was rolling a toy express wagon 


down West 172nd Street near Haven 
Avenue in New York where the Ma- 
krises then lived. She hit a Sheffield 
Farms milk wagon horse which had 
wandered half way upon the sidewalk, 
and she careened into the gutter. The 
horse then bolted and a wheel of the 


milk wagon passed over the girl, break- 
ing the leg and causing severe skin 
lacerations. 

Suit was brought by the girl and her 
father for $250,000. Most of the testi- 
mony concerned whether the girl would 
have been injured if the horse had not 
been partly on the sidewalk. Justice 
McGeehan reserved decision on the cus- 
tomary motion to set aside the verdict. 
The girl will be scarred for life and 
walks with a slight limp. 


Another Case 


A jury sitting before District Judge 
Alfred C. Coxe in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York returned a verdict in the 
sum of $24,676.81 as damages for per- 
sonal injuries in an action brought by 
Margaret T. Bough and her father, 
Joseph F. Bough, of Rye, N. Y., against 
James B. Lee, ot Danbury, Conn, 

Miss Bough’s right leg was fractured 
in an automobile accident which oc- 
curred in Rock Creek Park, Washing- 
ton, in 1937 while a passenger in an 
automobile operated by the defendant 
Lee. 

Statement Produced 


Prior to the trial the case became 
prominent in legal and casualty insur- 
ance company circles as the result of 
a decision handed down by United 
States District Judge Vincent Leibell 
this year, in which he permitted the 
plaintiffs to obtain a copy of a state- 
ment which Miss Bough had given to a 
representative of the Manufacturers 
Casualty of Philadelphia shortly after 
the accident. That company had out- 
standing liability policy on the Lee 
automobile. It was reported that this 
was the first time an insurance com- 
pany was forced to produce a state- 
ment obtained by it from the victim of 
an accident, prior to trial. 

The _ plaintiffs were represented 
throughout the litigation by Abraham 
Kaplan and George I. Gross of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, New York; the de- 
fendant and the insurance company by 
Clarence FE. Mellen, New York. 


Parkchester 


(Continued from Page 97) 


of these safety measures is the acid 
test of their value. Cognizant of this 
fact the American Surety has worked 


hand-in-hand with the contractors’ rep- 
resentatives in cooperation with city and 
state inspectors so as to comply with 
the various governmental rules and regu- 
lations. There is an ever increasing 
appreciation of the need for coordina- 
tion of all accident prevention activities 
in the strategic sub-contractors group 
safety committee and without this co- 
ordination the Parkchester development 
could not point with pride to the safety 
record it has made to date. 


AWARDS BY U. S. F. & G. 


Twenty-nine Graduates of Company 
School Win Recognition, Some With 
High General Average 
Diplomas and awards to graduates of 
the insurance school conducted by United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty were pre- 
sented at graduation exercises held last 
month. E. Asbury Davis, president of 
the company, presented the diplomas and 
prizes. The school was in charge of 
Glover C. Trenholm, the company’s su- 

pervisor of education. 

Diplomas were awarded to twenty-nine 
graduates who came from many sections 
of the country. A prize for finishing 
the course with the highest general ay- 
erage went to Charles H. Reed, Jr., 
Belair, Md. He had an average of 
99.7%. Close behind him, with an aver- 
age of 99.6%, was George E. Vermeulen, 
Paterson, N. J., who was awarded sec- 
ond prize. A number of those who took 
the course, which covered casualty insur- 
ance and suretyship, also took one given 
by the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, which 
lasted for two weeks. 





Paviour Agency 


(Continued from Page 101) 


the state 
and of its 


Club, a member of 
of the Y.M.C.A 


Council. 


committee 
National 


Political Activity 

As to his political activity Ernest A. 
Paviour, although always enrolled as a 
Republican, has exercised independence 
on many occasions. Consistently he has 
refused all offers to run for office. But 
when the City Manager League called 
on him in 1925 to organize a fight for 
a model charter he served on its original 
executive committee. He was also in the 
thick of the Lincoln Republic Club move- 
ment in 1931; served two years later as 
secretary of the Business Men’s Commit- 
tee which backed the Briggs-Oviatt ad- 
ministration. He was attacked by the 
Democrats of the city in 1917 as “three- 
party Paviour” after he assailed the 
Rippey-Cariola-Fay leadership. 

Although he must have many hobbies 
his friends speak most frequently about 
his favorite sport on Winter vacations 
with old cronies—fishing through the ice 
on Lake Champlain. The chances are 
good that he is as successful at that as 
he is in all his other activities. 





R. Bryson Jones 


(Continued from Page 81) 


traveloguer is another story. He _ be- 
came imbued with the idea one Sunday 
about fifteen years ago and when Burton 
Holmes visited Kansas City and was the 
dinner guest of Mr. and Mrs. Jones at 
their home. As they were about to 
leave soon for Europe Mr. Holmes sug- 
gested that they take a camera along. 
When they returned they had a lot of 
pictures and invited their friends to see 
them. These gatherings were highly in- 
teresting as well as enjoyable. It had 
not yet occurred to Mr. Jones that the 
pictures and talks about them might 
have a general public interest: he merely 
wished to entertain his friends. 

In course of time Mrs. Jones began 
taking pictures also and hers are the 
stills one sees at the travelogs. Mr. 
Jones’ talks at the Art Institute began 
five years ago. 

In order to make the travelogs as au- 
thentic as possible Mr. Jones has done 
much study and research. They are not 
given free. In Kansas City the ticket 
charge is 85 cents or one dollar. In 
other towns which do not require Mr. 
Jones’ absence from his office for more 
than one day the charge is made in ac- 
cordance with its size and finances. 





A. J. CROCKETT RESIGNS 


A. J. Crockett, vice-president and as- 


sistant secretary, Standard Accident, in 
charge of branch office operations, has 
resigned. His new connection will be 


announced shortly. 
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